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Richard Lord Holland. 2 vols. London. 1817. 


N° name among the Spanish poets is so generally known out of 

its own country as that of Lope de Vega, but it is only the 
name; and perhaps no author whose reputation is so widely ex- 
tended has been so little read. The good fortune, however, of this 
‘ phoenix of Spain’ has not wholly forsaken him, and he has been 
as happy now ina biographer, as he was during his life in obtaining 
the patronage of the great, and the favour of the public. 

This celebrated man was born at Madrid on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1562: both his parents were persons of family in 
that city, and the father, according to the son’s testimony, was de- 
serving of praise as a poet: it may, indeed, frequently be noticed, 
that an aptitude for metre is hereditary, like that for drawing, or 
the more analogous art of music. At five years of age young Lope 
is said to have composed verses, and exchanged them with his 
school-fellows for prints and sweetmeats :—school-boys in Spain 
must be very different from those in other parts of the world, if 
such wares were saleable among them. It is said also, that at this 
early age he could read Latin; and that at eleven he was master of 
the Latin idiom, with rhetoric, eloquence, and poetry :—but how- 
ever complete his classical education may have been thought, the 
Latin verses which he ventured to publish in after-life would not 
have passed muster in the fourth form at Westminster. He was taught 
also to dance, to sing, and to fence. When he was about fourteen 
he ran away from school, being actuated, according to his frieud 
and eulogist, Montalvan, by a restless desire of seeing the world— 
another biographer, with more propriety, hints at this as one of the 
vagaries and scrapes of his youth. One of his school-fellows ac- 
companied him in his elopement ; they bought a mule at Segovia, 
and got as far as Astorga before they perceived that the state of 
their finances made it prudent:for them to return home. This 
measure, which in itself was not very palatable, was accelerated by 
an unpleasant adventure at Segovia on their way back. Having 
offered some trinkets for sale, the tradesman to whom they applied 
took them before a magistrate upon a suspicion that they had 
stolen them, and the magistrate, with a moderation which, from the 
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praise bestowed on it, appears not to have been usual at that time, 
sent them home under thé care of a constable. 

After this we find Lope de Vega mentioned as an orphan, with- 
out any friend to whom he might look for support, or any means 
of supporting himself. He obtained, however, the patronage of 
the inquisitor general D. Geronymo Manrique, bishop of Seville, 
and composed sundry éclogues to his honour ;—under this patron- 
age probably it was that he was enabled to study philosophy, such 
as was taught at Alcala, and to graduate at that university. The 
Duke of Alva then took him into his service, as secretary :—whether 
this was the old duke or his successor, is said by Nicolao Antonio 
to be uncertain ; it was most probably the former, for the duke’s death 
did not take place till the year 1583, and as Lope remained only 
four years at Alcala, he must have quitted it two or three years be- 
fore that event. His Arcadia is said to have been written at the desire 
of this patron, and hence also an argument may be drawn that it was 
the father and not the son, in whose service he was engaged, for the 
work which was then written appears not to have been licensed and 
published till 1598, the death of the patron being the apparent cause 
of this delay. Alva’s name is written for everlasting infamy in the 
history of the Low Countries: he was one whose stern and inexo- 
rable nature made him capable of cruelties to which he was insti- 
gated by a mistaken sense of duty, and an implicit faith in an abo- 
minable superstition. Thus it is that while in other parts of 
Europe he is named always as a monster of faithlessness and inhu- 
manity, in his own country he is remembered only for his great 
oe. his signal services, and his redeeming virtues.* Lope de 

ega regarded him with unfeigned admiration, and speaks of him 
accordingly in terms of the highest eulogium, where there is no 

* Lope de Vi hi ic in the h of the magi f 
tin pectonnges ik the Arcadia, Tis magician la calibting cendin tstecs ia bi cavern 
and relating propheticaliy whom they represent. ‘This last,’ he says, ‘ whose grey head 
is adorned by the ever verdant leaves of the ep pee Daphne, merited by so many 
victories, is the immortal soldier Don Fernando de Toledo, Duke of Alva, so justly wor- 
thy of that Fame which you behold lifting herself to Heaven from the plumes of the 

nS through which for ever she will preclaim his exploits 
and his name eect gs tape grog ote gage arab ob ode 
Titan to the French Garonne. This will be Pompilius in religion, Radamanthus 
in severity, Belisarius in his guerdon, Anaxagoras in constancy, Epamiuondas in mag- 
nanimity, Themistocles in the love of his country, Periander in wedlock, Pomponits in 
veracity, Alexander Severus in justice, Attilius (Regulus) in , Cato in modesty, 
and finally Timotheus in the felicity which all his wats.’—This is good speci- 
men of the style in which the Arcadia is written. The inscription under the statue is 
curious,—its play upon words renders it untranslatable. 





De tal Sol nacio mi llama Sin ver jamas rostro al miede 
¥ de tat Alva sali, Hise con mi esfuerso solo 
Y a mi Rey tam bien servi Sonar con Austria su Pole, 

Que fue la embidia mi fama, Y las des con mi Toledo. 
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reason to doubt the sincerity of his praise. At this time, and perhaps 
enabled by this patronage, he marned Dona Isabel Diaz de Urbina, 
a woman of quality. ‘Their domestic happiness was soon inter- 
rupted ;—roused by certain sarcasms against his writings, Lope 
revenged himself upon his critic by a stinging satire. No men 
have ever shown themselves sorer under such castigation than those 
who have in a similar manner deserved it ;—the critic chal 

the satirist, and found him as much master of the sword as he was 
of the pen; he was left dangerously wounded, and Lope in conse- 
quence was fain to fly from Madrid. Valencia was the place of 
his retreat ; there he was compelled to remain some years sepa- 
rated from his wife ; and when after so painful a separation and 
so anxious a state of long protracted hope he had at last rejoined 
her at Madrid, she died in the course of a few months. 

The death of this lady was celebrated in an eclogue remarkable 
as being the joint composition of Pedro de Medina Medinilla and 
Lope himself, each speaking in his own character, though under an 
assumed name—one as the widowed husband, the other as his 
sympathizing friend. To complete the singularity of such a com- 
position, it is a close imitation of other Spanish poets, and in many 
parts a cento of expressions and whole lines adapted from ther 
works. Strange and artificial as this mode of composing must ap- 
pear upon such a subject, the poem*nevertheless is written with a 
power and passion which atone not only for this but for its hyper- 
bolical language, its violent metaphors, and its pastoral form. 

* If,’ says the noble biographer, ‘ there be any truth in the supposi- 
tion that poets have a greater portion of sensibility in their frames than 
other men, it is fortunate that they are furnished 4 the nature of their 
occupations with the means of withdrawing themselves from its effects. 
The act of composition, especially of verse, abstracts the mind most 
powerfully from external objects. The poet therefore has always a 
refuge within reach ; by inventing fictitious distresses, he may be blant- 
ing the poignancy of real grief; while he is raising the affections of his 
readers, he may be allaying the violence of his own, and thus find an 
emblem of his own susceptibility of impression in that poetical spear 
which is represented as curing with one end the wounds it had inflicted 
with the other. Whether this fanciful theory be true or not, it is cer- 
tain that poets have continued their pursuits with ardour under the 
pressure of calamity.’ 

Such are Lord Holland’s remarks upon this part of Lope de 
Vega’s history ; and it is indeed certain that minds are elastic in 
proportion as they are active; and that the more buoyant the spirit 
the better is it able to bear the buffetings which it must meet with 
upon this rude sea of life. But when he to instance Ovid 
as an illustration of this theory, because banighment ‘ riveted him 
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to the habits of composition, and taught him to seek for consola- 
tion where he had hitherto only found amusemeut,’ his choice is not 
fortunate ; the case is rather that of a feeble mind vainly indulging 
and thereby prolonging its sorrows, than of a strong one which 
struggles against them and surmounts them. Had Ovid employed 
the years of his exile in studying and faithfully describing the man- 
ners of the people among whom he was cast, he would have been 
far more happily as well as more usefully employed, than in pour- 
ing forth his querulous regret. One treatise upon this important 
subject, though it had not been longer than that of ‘Tacitus concem- 
ing the Germans, would have been worth whole volumes of T'ristia. 

Lope de Vega’s was a manlier spirit. Lord Holland, following 
the Spanish biographer, represents him as flying from his sorrows, 
seeking for a situation in which external objects might, as far as pos- 
sible, distract him from himself, and for this purpose entering as a 
volunteer in the Armada. It is remarkable that his lordship, who 
refers almost immediately afterwards to the Egloga a Claudio, 
should not have perceived that Lope gives a very different account 
of his own motives. ‘There it appears that he became a soldier, not 
in consequence of grief for the loss of his wife, but because of the 
rigour of his mistress: Phillis had banished him; for this reason 
he wished to change climate and element; and marching to Lisbon 
with a musket on his shoulder, he tore up for cartridges the verses 
which he had written in her praise.* 

The success of the Armada against England was expected with 
‘the most exultant anticipation by the Spaniards, Of the many 
instances which might be given of this confident hope, two may 
suffice. ‘The first is from an Ode by Luis de Gongora. 

Raise thy renowned hand, 

O Spain, from French Pyrene, to the land 
Where the Moor Atlas lifts his mountain height, 
And at the martial trumpet’s lofty sound 
Bid thou thy valiant offspring cluster round 
Beneath thy old victorious banners, bright 
In hardest adamant, a fearful sight,— 

Such that the lands of languid power, 
The nations leagued against thy faith, dismay'd 





* Joven me viste, y visteme soldado, De cielo y de elemento, 

Quando vie los armifios de Sidunia Y el cisne Amor, efeto de su espuma 

La selva Caledonia Corto las aguas sin mojar la pluma. 

Por Jupiter ayrado, Mas luego a Marte en mi defensa vombro, 
¥ las riberas de la gran Bretaiia Y paso entre la gente Castellana 

Los arboles portatiles de Espaiia. La playa Lusitana, 

Alli de Pilis desterrado intento El arcabuz al hombro, 

( De sola tu verdad acompzaiiado) Volando en tacos dei cuiion violento 
Mudar a mi cuidado Los papeles de Filis por el viento, 
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At the strong radiance of their beamy arms, 
At the fierce splendour of the falchion blade, 
With Jooks averted, in alarms, 
Shall turn at once their eyes and backs for flight, 
Like clouds before the deity of day ; 
Or even like yielding wax dissolve away 
Before the luminous and golden fire 
That from their graven helmets forth shall fly ; 
As blind of faith, so blinded then in eye. 
By pious zeal and noble wrath possest, 
With restless woods hast thou 
Peopled the humid Neptune's billowy breast ; 
And all who in thy kingdoms would advance 
Bold against Britain the avenging lance, 
Collected in their numbers now 
So multiplied a multitude hast sent, 
That for their barks the wat'ry element 
Scarcely hath scope, and scanty are the gales 
Of heaven, to fill their sails. 
Therefore be sure that, on thy vengeance day, 
Ocean shall die his waves, now green and grey, 
All scarlet with the English pirates’ gore, 
And rich with ruins of the fray 
Waft their wreck’d navies o’er, 
And tattered banners, thy triumphal boast, 
And dash her slaughtered sons upon thy coast, 
Illustrating thy ports and trophied shore.* 

The other instance is in a child’s poem, or more properly a 
poem written in the character of a child; a species of playful com- 
position which was at that time popular among the Spaniards. 
A little girl is speaking to her play-fellow, and she tells him 





* A la Armada que el Rey Felipe Segundo, nuestro Senor, embio contra Inglaterra. 


Levanta Espana tu famosa Diestra Ei Seno undoso al humido Neptuno, 
Desde el Frances Pirene, al Moro Atlante, De Selvas inquictas has poblado, 

Y al ronco son de Trompas belicosas, Y quantos en tus Reynos uno a uno 
Haz embuelta en durissimo Diamante Empuiian Lanza contra la Bretana, 
De tus valientes hijos feroz muestra, Sin perdonar al tiempo, has embiado 
Debaxo de tus Schas Vitoriosas, En numero de todo tan sobrado, 

Tal, que las flacamente poderosus Que a tanto leno el humido Elemento, 
Tierras, Naciones contra su Fé armadas, Y a tanta Vela es poco todo el Viento. 
Al claro resplandor de sus Espadas, Fia que en Sangre del Ingles Pirata 

Y a la de tus Arneses fiera lumbre, Tenira de Escarlata 

Con mortal pesadumbre Su Color verde y cano, 

Ojos, y Espaldas buelvan, EI rico de ruinas Oceano, : 

Y¥ como al Sol las Nieblas se resuelvan, Y aunque de lexos con rigor traidas, 

O qual la blanda Cera desatados, Ilustrara tus Playas y tus Puertos 

A los dorados luminosos Fuegos De Vanderas rompidas, 

De los Yelmos gravados, De Naves destrozadas, de Hombres muer- 
Queden como de Fe, de Vista ciegos. tos. 

‘a, que con Zelo pio, y noble Sata, e S34 th eee 


Obras de Gongora, p, 180. Brassels, 1659. 
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My brother Don John 
To England is gone, 
To kill the Drake, 
And the queen to take, 
And the heretics all to destroy ; 
And he will give me, 
When he comes back, 
A Lutheran boy 
With a chain round his neck ; 
And Grandmamma 
From his share shall have 
A Lutheran maid 
To be ber slave." 

These were not the only poems of that age in which the authors 
ventured upon prophecy with more boldness than discretion. A 
remarkable example is found among the works of the Portugueze 

' poet Diogo Bernardes. In a sonnet addressed to the standard which 
Sebastian had raised for his expedition to Africa, and which bore 
the crucifix, he affirmed that under such a standard and such a king 
Africa mast be subdued, even though her own Antzus or her Han- 
nibal should arise from the dead for her defence. Bernardes ac- 
companied the expedition for which he presaged so glorious a ter- 
mination. The poem which he probably wrote next, and which, in 
the collection of his works, stands next to this memorable sonnet, 
is an Elegy written in captivity among the Moors; im these elegiac 
stanzas he reproaches the lost Sebastian for his overweening confi- 
dence, and tells him that he must render account before the throne 
of God for all the effusion of blood and all the misery which his rash- 
ness had occasioned. Lope de Vega addressed the Armada in hyper- 
bolical, but not in prophetic language: he bade it go forth and burn 
the world; wind would not be wanting to the sails, nor fire to the 
artillery,—for his breast, he said, would supply the one and his sor- 
rows the other, such was his ardour and such were his sighs. 

The Spaniards and Portugueze are fond of naming ships after 
their saints, and even after the mysteries of religion,—one of the 
many practices in which superstition leads to irreverence. Twelve 
of the largest vessels in the Armada were named after the twelve 
Apostles, and it was in the galleon St. John, where bis brother 
held a commission, that Lope embarked. In the same spirit which 
had thus misapplied the names of the Apostles, the word was given 





* Mi hermano Bartolo Tiene de traerme 
ry vaa a oe a guerra, 
matar ? n nico 
¥ « prender lo Reyna, Con una cadena, 
Y¥ a los Luteranos Y una Luterana 
De la Bandomessa : A Seiiora aguela. 


Romaaceso General. Medina del Campo, 1602, ff. 35. 
out 
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out for every day in the week: for Sunday it was the name of our 
Saviour, for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Trinity and Santiago, and for the three remaining days, the 
Angels, All Saints, and Our Lady. These outward and visible 
signs of devotion were in character with an armament concerni 
which its commander had affirmed in General Orders that ‘ first 
before all things, it was to be understood by all persons embarked 
in it, that the principal foundation and cause which had moved the 
king to set forth this expedition was to serve God, and to return 
unto his church a great many contrite souls, who were then op- 
pressed by the heretics, enemies to the holy Catholic faith.’ For 
this reason it was commanded thai all persons who came on board 
should first be duly shriven and receive the sacrament, with compe- 
tent contrition for their sins ; that no person should blaspheme or 
rage against God or our Lady, or any of the Saints, without suffer- 
ing condign punishment for the offence ; that no gambling should 
be allowed, and all quarrels, angers, detiances, and injuries, of what- 
ever standing or character, be suspended between idviduale so long 
as the expedition lasted. Lope de Vega entered fully into the 
spirit of these regulations, and regarded the expedition as a true 
Catholic and Apostolic crusade. He stood in need of such a feel- 
ing to console him for the accumilated miseries which he en- 
dured during its disastrous course. His brother died im his arms, 
whether from a wound, or from the fatigues and hardships to which 
he was exposed, is not stated. He himself was more fortunate, 
and perhaps considered the portion of his life which was spent in 
this voyage as not the least profitable part of it, every day having been 
one continued penance, which would be duly debited in the account 
of his good works. Camden has finely described the appearance 
of this formidable armament when the English first obtained sight 
of it: ‘ They discovered the Spanish fleet with lofty turrets like 
castles, in front like a half-moon, the wings thereof spreadin 
out about the length of seven miles, sailing very slowly with full 
sails, the winds being as it were wearied with carrying them, and 
the ocean groaning wader their weight.’ It was not for a Spaniard, 
after the failure of the Invincible Armada, to dwell in like manner 
upon its imposing magnitude and force. Lope de Vega gives only 
an animated picture of its outset, and then says of himself, who 
would-have thought that this chin, which had scarcely a hair upon it, 
should have been sometimes found in the morning so shagged with 
snow—that it might have been mistaken for a comet ! 

During the voyage, he tells us that he bade adieu to logic as 
well as love, suffering Aristotle to sleep, with matter and forms and 
causes and accidents. But he continued constant to poetry, and 
amid all the danger and confusion in which empennes = 
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long poem of twenty cantos, entitled, La Hermosura de Angelica— 
of this and of his other works it will be more convenient to speak 
after the sketch of his personal history is completed. Returning to 
Madrid, he obtained an appointment first as secretary to the Marques 
de Malpica, afterwards to the Conde de Lemos, and soon married 
for his second wife Dona Juana de Guardio, who was of noble 
family, and exceedingly beautiful. He speaks of this marriage as 
a happy one: yet among his sonnets there are two which may ex- 
cite a suspicion that his heart was placed on another object. Let 
the reader judge for himself. 


Seven long and tedious years did Jacob serve, 

And short had been the term if it had found 

Its end desired. ‘To Leah he was bound, 

And must by service of seven more deserve 

His Rachel. ‘Thus will strangers lightly swerve 
From their pledged word, Yet Time might well repay 
Hope’s growing debt, and Patience might be crown’d, 
And the slow season of expectance past 

True Love with ample recompense at last 

Requite the sorrows of this hard delay. 

Alas for me, to whose unhappy doom 

No such blest end appears! Ill fate is his 

Who hopes for Rachel in the world to come, 

And chain’d to Leah drags his life in this.* 





When snows before the geniai breath of spring 
Dissolve, and our great Mother reassumes 

Her robe of green; the meadow breathes perfumes, © 
Loud sings the thrush, the bees are on the wing, 
The fresh grass grows, the young lambs feed at will. 
But not to thee, my heart, doth Nature bring 

The joy that this sweet season should instil. 

Thou broodest alway on thy cherish’d ill. 

Absence is no sore grief,—it is a glass 

Wherein true love from falsehood may be known; 
Well may the pain be borne which hath an end ; 
But woe to him whose ill-placed hopes attend 
Another’s life, and who till that shall pass 

In hopeless expectation wastes his own.t 





Upon 

* Sirvio Jacob los siete largos aiios, Y que tuvieron terminos sus dajios ; 
Breves, si al fin qual la esperanza fuera; ‘Triste de mi, sin limite que mida 
A Lia goza, y a Rachel espera Lo que un engaiio al sufrimiento cuesta, 
Ours siete despues, llorando engaiios, Y sin remedio que el agravio pida. 
Assi guardan palabra los estranos. Ay de aquel alma a padecer dispuesta 
Pero en effecto vive, y cousidera, Que espera su Rachel en la otra vida, 
Que la podra gozar antes que muera, Y tiene a Lia para siempre en esta. 

Segunda Parte de las Rimas de Lope de Vega. Barcelony, 1604. Soneto V. 
+ Quando Ja Madre antigua reverdeze, Quando en agua la nieve se deshaze, 
Bello pastor y a quanto vive aplaze, Por en Sol que en el Aries resplandeze, 
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Upon the first of these poems it may be observed that Leah and 
Rachel were, in that age, used almost as trivially for examples by 
poets as by theologians. Camoens, in particular, has a remarkable 
sonnet upon the subject, which is cited by Lorenzo Gracian as an 
instance of what he calls, una exagerada ponderacion. But Ca- 
moens took up the story as a subject for a serious epigram in form 
of a sonnet, which class of composition was then greatly in vogue 
among the Spanish poets. Lope de Vega, on the contrary, gives it 
a direct personal allusion to himself; and if he writes from his real 
feelings, as he certainly does in his own person, the inference to be 
deduced from the first of these poems, is, that he did not love the 
woman whom he had married, aud from the second, that he had 
formed a miserable attachment to the wife of another man. This 
last inference will be much strengthened if there be any reason for 
supposing that he has shadowed out his own character in the 
Dorotea,—one of the most singular, and unless such a supposition 
be admitted, the most unaccountable of all his works. 

If, however, he thus went astray, a good heart and good princi- 
ples brought him back from these aberrations. His wife obtained 
the love which she deserved ; and it is worthy of notice that when 
he tells us this, he alludes again to Leah and Jacob. 

Who could have thought that I should find a wife 
When from that war | reached my native shore, 
Sweet for the love which ruled her life, 
Dear for the sorrows which she bore? 
Such love which could endure through cold and hot, 
Could only have been mine, or Jacob’s lot.* 

By this lady he had two children, a son and daughter: ‘the daughter, 
Feliciana de Vega, lived to inherit his property: Carlos, the son, died 
at eight years of age, and the mother did not long survive him. Lope 
did not upon this, as upon his former widowhood, express his feel- 
ings in pastoral lamentations : this was a deeper as well as a double 
grief ; the one loss was irreparable, and he was no longer at an age 
when the other could easily be repaired. In Catholic countries 
the church provides a fitting station for all persons who would en- 
ter its service, whatever may be their circumstances of age or rank. 
It has offices in which the fanatic may be harmlessly, if not usefully 





La yerva nace, la nacida crece, De la cierta verdad, o Ia fingida; 
Canta el silguero, el corderillo pace, Si espera fin, ninguna pena es pena. 
Ta pecho aquien su pena satisface Ay del que tiene por su mal consejo 
Del general contento se entristece. El remedio impossible de su vida 


No es mucho mal Ja ausencia, gue es espejo En la esperanza de la muerte agena. 
Segunda Parte de las Rimas de Lope de Vega. Barcelona, 1604. Soneto XT. 

* Y quiew pudiera imaginar que halléra Y por trabajos cara. 

Bolviendo de la guerra dulce esposa ? Que amor a tanto sol, a tanto frio, 

Dulce por amorosa O fuera de Jacob, o fuera mio. 


employed, 
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employed, occupation for the enthusiast, and a place of rest for the 
weary spirit and the broken heart. Men, therefore, engage in it 
oftentimes at mature age, and with undistracted minds, seeking 
consolation under irremediable sorrows in the conscientious dis- 
charge of religious duties. Lope de Vega, when his domestic hap- 

iness was broken up, entered the church with enough of this feel- 
ing to render him an excellent and exemplary priest; but not with 
so much as to renounce his literary career, or even abate the ardour 
with which he pursued it. He was admitted into the congregation 
.of priests, natives of Madrid; so eminent a man was considered as 
doing honour to the society which he had chosen, and he was very 
speedily elected the first chaplain, in compliment to his endow- 
ments, and in testimony of the exactness with which he discharged 
his priestly offices. Upon the publication of his Corona Tragica, 
& poem upon the death of Mary, queen of Scots, which he dedi- 
cated to Urban VIII., that pontiff wrote him a complimentary 
letter, made him Promotor Fiscal of the Reverend Apostolic 
Chamber, sent hin the habit of St. John, and conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor in Theology, His biographers have not stated 
in what year he took orders,—it was probably when he was about 
forty years of age ; /he lived to be seventy three,—but towards the 
close of his life, his mind as well as body seems to have given way ; 
abandoning himself to the Manichean superstitions of the corrupted 
church of Rome, he refused to eat meat when his declining health 
rendered it necessary, because he thought it expedient for the health 
of the body to mortify the soul,—and he practised self-flagellation 
with such severity, that it is supposed to have hastened his death : 
after a cruel discipline of this kind, on Friday the 22d of August, 
1635, he fell ill, and expired on the Monday following. 

His death produced what in the phraseology of the present day 
is called, a great sensation,—it caused, says one of the Spanish bio- 
graphers, an universal commotion in the court and m the whole 

ingdom. Many ministers, knights and prelates were present when 
he expired ; among others the duke of Sesa, who had been the 
most munificent of his patrons, whom he appointed his executor, 
and who was at the expense of his funeral, a mode by which the 
coe in that country were fond of displaying their regard for men of 

etters. It was a public funeral, and it was not performed till the 
third day after his death, that there might be time for rendering it 
more splendid, and securing a more honourable attendance. The 
grandees and nobles who were about the court were all invited as 
mourners ; a novenary or service of nine days was performed for 
him, at which the musicians of the royal chapel assisted: after 
which there were exequies on three successive days, at which three 
bishops officiated in full pontificals, and on each day a funeral ser- 
mon 
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mon was preached by one of the most famous preachers of the 
age. Such honours were paid to the memory of Lope de Vega, the 
most prolific and, during his life, the most popular of all poets, 
ancient or modern. 

The reader will not wonder that the Spaniards should talk of 
the monstrosity of Lope’s genius, when he hears that more than 
eighteen hundred plays and four hundred sacramental dramas of 
his composition were said to have been acted and printed. This 
statement has been generally followed without suspicion. Lord 
Holland perceives that it is greatly exaggerated, and this indeed 
may easily be shown, from the statement itself, and from what the 
author himself has told us,—to say nothing of the physical impos- 
sibility which it involves. More than eighteen hundred plays and 
four hundred autos sacramentales are said to be comprized in 
twenty-six printed volumes, which would be more than fourscore 
plays in a volume,—for the autos sacramentales are not inferior to 
the ordmary dramas in length ;—now the bulkiest volume of 
Spanish plays in our collection, which is not a very scanty one, 

not contain more than twenty: this far exceeds the average 
contents of such volumes; but assuming this as the average, three 
fourths must be deducted from the number ascribed to him. 
The computation will thus come very uear the number which 
he himself gives us in his Arte de Hacer Comedias published in 
1609, where he says that he had then written four hundred 
and eighty-three,—he was at that time forty-six years of age, and 
in orders; and it cannot be doubted that the far greater part of 
his dramatic compositions must have been written while he was a 
layman, and had to provide for himself and his family by the pro- 
duce of his pen. In conformity with this, the list given by Lord 
Holland of those which are supposed to be extant, amounts to 
four hundred and ninety-seven. Should it be objected, that in 
the Egloga a Claudio, which was published after his death, Lope 
de Vega says he had composed fifteen hundred dramatic fables, 
the reply is, that he includes his Loas and Entremeses, which are 
interludes and pieces of a single scene, and of which there may pro- 
bably be enough extant to make up the sum. Of the plays which 
were printed it is not reasonable to suppose that many can have 
been lost ;—and the supposition that more than three-fourths should 
have perished in this manner is palpably absurd. 

The number of verses which he composed has been not less ex- 
aggerated. Hehimself has said that he wrote five sheets every day 
of his life ; upon this datum a calculation has been made that the 
number of sheets amounted to 133,225, and the number of verses 
which they contained, after a due deduction for that small a 
of his works which is written in prose, to 21,318,000. When we 
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come to ‘ sift the verity’ of this calculation, the first absurdity which 
stares us in the face is that it is made for seventy three complete 
years ;~—that is, from the day of his birth to three months after the 
day of his death. ‘The computation of verses has probably been 
made at the rate of two hundred per sheet, or one thousand per 
day. Stans pede in uno he might have written many of his verses 
at this rate,—just as Signor Luigi Silvestri, who is now exhibiting 
as an improvvisatore in Italy, could talk them ;—but all his verses 
are not ini ‘ the right butter-woman’s trot to market,’ and to sup- 
pose that he continued upon the ‘ false gallop’ every day, is for- 
getting that ‘ dinners and suppers and sleeping hours’ must be 
excepted ; and that a large deduction must be made for the avo- 
cations, the distractions, the enjoyments, and the troubles of this 
world. Bringing it, however, to something like proof, we will 
take the number of his plays at five hundred, and the length of 
each at what appears upon examination a fair average of 3000 
lines; this gives a product of one million and a half: double it 
upon the very unlikely supposition that an equal number of his 
pieces have been lost, it will then be three millions; all his other 
verses do not nearly amount to half a million more; and though 
Lope himself says that what he had printed was but the smaller 
part of what remained to print, there is no reason to surmise that 
any thing was suppressed after his death that was in a state for 
the press; and as we know how little he was accustomed to correct 
his writings, it may fairly be inferred that whatever was found 
would have been considered by his executors, as it had been by 
himself, in a finished state. 

The sum of Lope de Vega’s works is thus reduced to about one- 
sixth of the usual statement; and upon this computation it will 
be found that some of his contemporaries were as prolific as him- 
self. The Portugueze Fr. Francisco de S. Agostinho Macedo left 
behind him an hundred and six printed works, and thirty-one in 
manuscript; he estimated the number of his verses at a million and 
a half, and the greater part of his compositions were in prose. 
Vicente Mariner, a friend of Lope, left behind him three hundred 
and sixty quires of paper full of his own compositions, in a writ- 
ing so exceedingly small, and so exceedingly bad, that no person 
but himself could read it. Lord Holland has given a fac simile of 
Lope’s hand-writing, and though it cannot be compared to that 
of a living dramatist, one of whose plays in the original manuscript 
is said to be a sufficient load for a porter, it is evident that one of 
Mariner’s pages would contain as much as a sheet of his friend’s, 
which would, as nearly as possible, balance the sum total. But 
upon this subject an epigram of Quarles may be applied, writtea 
upon a more serious theme. 

‘In 
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‘ In all our prayers the Almighty does regard 
'. The judgement of the balance, not the yard: 
He loves not words, but matter: ’tis his pleasure 
‘To buy his wares by weeght and not by measure.’ 
In the balance, the works of Mariner and Mostdo have been both 
found wanting, and the breath of time has scattered them like chaff. 
Those of their more fortunate contemporary will presently be 
weighed for the reader’s satisfaction; and with regard to the quantity 
it may be observed, that a complete edition of his writings would 
not much, if at all, exceed those of Voltaire, who, in labour of 
composition, for he sent nothing into the world carelessly, must 
have greatly exceeded Lope. And the labours of all these men 
shrink into insignificance when compared to those of some of the 
schoolmen and of the Fathers. 

Other writers of the same age obtained a wider celebrity ; Don 
Quixote, during the life of its ill-requited author, was naturalized 
in countries where the name of Lope de Vega was not known, and 
Du Bartas was translated into the language of every reading people. 
But no writer ever enjoyed such a full share of popularity. 

‘ Cardinal Barberini,’ says the noble biographer, ‘ followed him with 
veneration in the streets; the king would stop to gaze at such a pro- 
digy; the people crowded round him wherever he appeared; the 
learned and the studious thronged to Madrid from every part of Spain 
to see this phenix of their country, this “ monster of literature ;” and 
even Italians, no extravagant admirers in general of poetry that is not 
their own, made pilgrimages from their country for the sole purpose of 
conversing with Lope. So associated was the idea of excellence with 
his name, that it grew in common conversation to signify any thing 
perfect in its kind; and a Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope 
woman, became fashionable and familiar modes of expresing their good 
qualities.’—vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 

His poetry is said to have been as advantageous to his fortune as 
to his fame. Montalvan estimates the profits which he derived from 
his dramatic works at not less than eighty thousand ducats, and it 
is affirmed that he received presents from individuals to the amount 
of ten thousand five hundred more. Yet he is charged with com- 
plaining ‘ most unreasonably’ of neglect, ill-usage, and poverty. 
‘ Who,’ says Lord Holland, ‘ could read without surprize his letter 
to his son, dissuading him from the study of poetry as unprofitable, 
and, in confirmation of his precepts, lamenting bis own calamities, 
in a strain more suited to the circumstances of Camoens and 
Cervantes than to the idol of the public and favourite of princes !’ 
The complaint of neglect was certainly preposterous; but may 
there not be reason for suspecting that the account of his gains 
has been as greatly exaggerated as that of his writings? and 
is not bis own authority upon this point more to be relied upon 
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than that of an eulogist who seems to consider the quantity of his 
works and the amount of his profits as the criterion of his merit? 
Of how little importance now is the question either to Lope de 
Vega, or to the world! The permament rank which impartial time 
has assigned him in literature is a more interesting topic of inquiry, 
and may best be estimated from a review of some of his works :— 
we say some, because it may be safely asserted that no living per- 
son has read them all; and perhaps the number which we have 
one through may be carried to the account of supererogatory 
bour and mis-spent time. 

Lord Holland has been led to dwell upon the Arcadia longer, 
he says, perhaps, than its merits appear to justify, because it furnishes 
striking instances of the defects and of the, beauties of Lope’s style, 
and because the author himself seems to have been singularly par- 
tial to it. He is said to have written it at the instance of the Duke 
of Alva, which seems to imply that the subject was prescribed. 
Pastoral romance had been made fashionable by Sannazaro, and 
still more so (in Spain) by George de Montemayor; when Alva, 
therefore, took Lope under his patronage, he might probably have 
advised him to try his strength in competition with these successful 
authors. The work of Sannazaro has been considered as his model, 
and Spanish critics pronounce the imitation to be decidedly supe- 
rior to the original ; but it is difficult to conceive how they should 
imagine it to be an imitation, there being no other resemblance 
than the identity of name, and the intermixture of poetry with 

rose. ‘The Arcadia of Sannazaro is purely pastoral, and has as 
ittle fable as one of the eclogues of Virgil; it consists, indeed, of 
several eclogues, connected with no great art by interludes of prose, 
in which two or three stories are told of love and lamentation, 
almost all devoid of incident, and none of them leading to any end: 
we have sheep and goats, lambs and kidlings, carved bowls and 
oaten pipes, crooks and garlands, the loves and the doves, dark 
pines, tall cypresses and shadowy chesnuts, cool groves and mossy 
caves, and murmuring streams, as soothing and as soporific as the 
mellifluous in which they are described. The author in- 
troduces himself by his own name, and by that of Sincero which he 
had adopted, and he concludes the work by travelling from Arcadia 
through the caverns of the Nymph under ground and under the 
sea, till he emerges in his own country and finds some shepherds 
of his acquaintance singing there in the same manner as the shep- 
herds whom he had left in Greece. 

It is related of Vauquelin des Yvetaux, that having lost his em- 
ploy at court, resigned his abbey of la Trappe, and retired to 
enjoy an epicurean life according to his heart’s desire, he became 
somewhat deranged in mind as well as in morals, and his insanity 
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took a pastoral turn: so by the aid of strong fancy, converting his 
garden in the Fauxbourg Saint Germain into one of the vallies of 
Arcadia, he dressed himself like a shepherd of romance, and with 
a straw hat lined with rose-coloured satin, a scrip by his side, and 
a crook in his hand, he drove his imagiary flocks up and down 
the ular walks and allies of the perden, protecting them from 
the walf, while his mistress, Mlle. Dupuis, who had been a street 
musician, paraded by his side in the same costume, and played the 
harp to the pastoral verses which he sang—A French courtier 
and debauchee would seem one of the last persons to be pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Arcadian romance. Had there not, how- 
ever, been some powerful charm in pastoral composition, it 
could not have maintained its popularity from the time of Theo- 
critus downward; and it is easy to discover wherein this charm 
consists. Whatever advantage there may be in the society and the 
accommodation which large towns afford, the taste for a town life 
is formed by habit and calculation, not by nature: children who 
are born in cities pant for the country as the hart for the water- 
brooks; and the eagerness with which all who can gratify this 
natural desire fly in the summer to green fields, the fresh air and 
the open sky, evinces that even in maturer life the instinct is not 
extinguished. In those regious where pastoral composition origi- 
nated, this instinct is not stronger than in our own less genial 
climate, but it exists perhaps more continually ; for where shelter 
is far more frequently required from the sun than from bleak winds 
or rain, there is no season wherein natural scenery ceases to be de- 
lightful for recollection or for hope. ‘Ihe creaking of the nora 
or water wheel by which the gardens of Spain are irrigated, and 
which in itself is not more agreeable than the creaking of any other 
wheel, is enumerated by the people among the delights of the 
country, because its sound is associated in their minds with water 
and freshness and verdure. How willingly then would such a peo- 
ple resign themselves to waking dreams of groves, meadows, 
fountains and running brooks ;—and it is little more than a dream 
that pastorals in | excite, so even is their strain, and so little 
the demand which they make upon the intellectual faculties. 

The Spaniards received this mode of composition from Italy, 
and immediately set upon it their own characteristic stamp. 
George of Montemayor introduced a greater variety of poems, 
more reasoning, more passion, a more connected story, and the aid 
of magic: in choice of diction he was not inferior to Sannazaro, 
and in method and materials the advantage was on his side. 
de Vega was a as well as a more aspiring writer when 
wrote hi ia,—it has therefore the faults of youth, a stilted 
style, au amplification of thought, and an elaborate display of the 
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common-places of a school-boy’s learning; but in the style there 
is often felicity as well as force, and in the amplification a re- 
dundant ingenuity is manifested. Human feelings also are de- 
lineated with truth as well as _ and passion; and although the 
meagreness of its fable might make it appear insipid and tedious 
to a hasty, an idle, or a presumptuous critic, he who should be in 
a state of mind and knowledge to appreciate it fairly, let him open 
the volume where he might, would feel himself engaged with no 
ordinary writer, and would not readily Jay it down from weariness. 

Lord Holland observes that ‘ the abstract of a work of this 
nature (for it must be considered as a poem) forms a very unfair 
criterion of its merit.’ To a certain extent this is true; the execu- 
tion both in poetry and painting being of such importance that, if 
this fails, it matters little what may have beer the design. It is 
true also that no criterion of a work can be so unfair as an ignorant 
or malicious abstract of its contents,—a secret so well understood 
that it is.one of the commonest practices of impudent maliguity. 
But even in pictures the conception is that part and that alone 
which can be communicated by words, which displays the mind of 
the painter and which can be made immortal, when all that is 
mechanical and material has perished: in this it was that Timanthes 
excelled Raffaello, and therefore he will outlive him. So in works 
of fine literature,—although it be certain that an abstract can no 
more represent the beauties of composition, than the description 
of a picture can convey a sensation of its colouring and effect, yet 
a fair summary enables the reader to understand in what spirit it is 
conceived, and to judge at least of the ground plan. 

The fable of Lope de Vega’s Arcadia is meagre, as we have 
already hinted; it may however be abstracted in a few lines, 
which will not be misemployed if there should appear reason for 
supposing that it is connected with a curious fact in Spanish litera- 
ture. Anfriso, a young shepherd of such noble extraction that he 
believes Jupiter to have been his grandfather, loves and is beloved 
by Belisarda; but the parents of the damsel are in treaty for 
marrying her to Salicio, who was ‘ as rich as he was ignorant, as 
presumptuous as he was rich, as bold as he was unpolished, and 
as fortunate as he was unworthy.’ The artful suggestion of some 
of his rivals induces Anfriso’s parents to send him with his flocks 
to a distant pasture,— Belisarda’s father is called by business in the 
same direction, and takes his daughter with him; the lovers renew 
their meetings, and scandalous tongues are so busy upon the subject 
that she at length beseeches him to absent himself a while, for the 
sake of both. Accordingly he sets out for Italy, not as a shepherd, 
but as a traveller. Here he loses his way at night among the 
mountains, and comes to the cavern of a certain magician by name 
Dardanio, 
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Dardanio, who bids him ask any thing which he desires, and pro- | 
mises to'gratify him in it, however impossible it may be. It might 
have been supposed that his first thought would have been to ask 
Belisarda for a wife ;—this, however, would have spoiled the 
story, and poor Anfriso was not more fortunate in his use of this 
fair opporttinity, than, the woman in the well known tale of the 
Three Wishes. He only desired to see the object of his love. 
Dardanio accordingly raised a spirit, who took them up in a 
whirlwind, carried them so high that they came near the Gemini, 
and after giving them a bird’s-eye view of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, set them down safely upon Mount Cyllene. Here the magi- 
cian transforms himself into a lean pony, and takes Anfriso, in the 
form of a decrepid old woodman, upon his back; thus disguised 
they approached Belisarda, who, somewhat oddly, is generally 
described as driving ducks instead of sheep. They come near 
enough to see her in conversation with a certain Olympio, one of 
her numerous admirers, but not to hear what passes ;—the shepherd 
does not pretend to entertain any hope of winning her ‘affections, 
but entreats her so earnestly to give him a black ribband in 
exchange for a carved spoon,—that in evil hour she consents ; 
Anfriso, seeing this and hearing nothing, would fain have put 
her to death for her seeming) perfidy; but Dardanjo, who for a 
sage and a friend had acted alike’ unwisely in both characters, 
carries him back in the whirlwind as fast as they came, and then 
disappears, leaving him in bis error and in the misery which it occa- 
sions, to wander where he will. After travelling ull he comes to 
the sea shore, he there finds some one with letters from. his 
parents ; these letters.induce him to return home, and there, 
by the advice of a friend, he pays court to Anarda, in order 
to revenge himself upon Belisarda, by making her jealous. Un- 
conscious of having deserved such treatment, Belisarda resents 
it in the same spirit, and affects to favour Olympio in Anfriso’s 
sight. ‘They succeed in acting their parts perfectly, and in making 
each other miserable ; and in this state of mind Belisarda despe- 
rately marries Salicio. Soon afterwards she meets Anfriso, and an 
explanation takes place when it is too late. Anfriso, who had at 
first become well nigh as furious as Orlando, is persuaded by some 
of his friends to apply for relief to the Sage Polinesta, who can cure 
him of his love. ‘To her accordingly he goes, and she tells him that 
in such cases remedy is not impossible where it is truly desired ;— 
he must strip himself of whatever he had worn till that time, and put 
on fresh garments, and be bathed in various waters, and with various 
perfumes rid himself of the odours of his old imaginations. When 
this was done, his cure was to be completed by a visit to the temple 
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of the Liberal Arts, where in virtuous employment he would learn to 
forget Belisarda. Here the author takes up one of the tritest alle- 
gories of the sixteenth century. The fair damsel, Lady Grammar, 
receives him in her saloon and recites to him a poem ou the art over 
which she presides ; Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, and Geometry do 
the same; the latter lady has a fair daughter named Perspective. 
Music entertains him with a song to her viol, Astrology with a 
sonnet, and Poetry sings her own praises to the harp. The end of 
all this is, that he is now fully prepared to mount the hill and arrive 
at the Temple of Desengano, an allegorical personage who is a 
great favourite among the peninsular poets and preachers, but for 
whom our language affords no name. 

Among the commendatory verses prefixed to the Arcadia is a 
sonnet written in the character of Anfriso, addressed to Lope de 
Vega, calling him in the sonnet by the name which he had given 
himself in the romance, and acknowledging that the book contains 
the history of his own love. The first two lines imply that he was 
a powerful man who had taken Lope under his protection. 

Belardo que a mi tierra ayays venidoy 
Y a ser uno tambien de mis pastores. 

In the romance itself Anfriso is called noble ; and a sonnet a 
the death of his mother distinctly marks him for one of the Alva 
family. The painter Francisco Pacheco, in the eulogy which ac- 
companies his portrait of Lope de Vega, says, that in the Arcadia 
the author ‘ had succeeded in what he designed, which was to re- 
cord a real story according to the pleasure of the parties. Now 
the Diana of George of Montemayor is written precisely upon 
the same subject as the Arcadia,—it is the story of a lover 
desenganado, reconciling himself to the loss of his mistress, and 
drinking forgetfulness of his passion from the fountain of the Sage 
Felicia. The French translator of this work says it was believed 
in Spain to contain the private history of the Duke of Alva, in 
whose service George of Montemayor had lived. These are 
curious circumstances, and the assertion that the Arcadia was 
written by the Duke of Alwva’s desire, and the certain fact that 
Lope de Vega was at one time in his service, strongly support the 
inference to which they lead. That Alva, the bloody and inexor- 
able Alva, should in his old age delight in having the loves of bis 
a recorded in pastoral strains, and choose to be described as a 

ove-loru shepherd, tending flocks and singing madrigals, seems 
more out of nature than any thing in Arcadian romance. More 
fitly was he represented by the statue which he set up at Antwerp, 
an armed and brazen image, trampling upon heresy and rebellion ; 
in other words—upon religion and liberty! Yet it is difficult to 
resist 
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resist the evidence which has here been collected ; and perhaps the 
inconsistency is not in truth so great as it appears. Strength of 
feeling will generally be found to co-exist with strength of charac- 
ter; or rather it is by the perfect subjection and controul of strong 
feelings, that a strong character is formed aud mauifested. Alva 
was born in inauspicious times, and the circumstances of his rank 
and country were such that he was called upon to bear in them a 
most conspicuous and cruel part: but he had qualities which, under 
other circumstances, might have given him a place, not only with 
statesmen and generals, but among the most heroic names of his- 
tory. No common frame of mind, and no ordinary foresight were 
evinced in his remark, that Don Quixote would be the ruin of 
Spain. It is likely that such a man might remember the conquest 
over his own affections in early life as the most difficult victory 
he had ever obtained ; and it is not impossible that one too conver- 
sant with inquisitions, scaffolds, saccages, and scenes of blood, 
when he had leisure for literature should delight in the represeuta- 
tion of scenes, and manners, and pursuits the most opposite to those 
in which he was conscientiously but unhappily engaged. And here 
a memorable fact in the history of this personage may be mentioned. 
During the last few weeks of his life Alva received no other sus- 
tenance than from the breast of a woman, Alva who had made so 
many a woman childless, and under whose remorseless orders so 
many babes and mothers had been involved in undistinguishing de- 
struction! A more deplorable picture of human infirmity cannot 
be conceived, nor a more impressive one to those Who are ac- 
quainted with the character of the Low Country wars. 

The censure which Lord Holland passes upon the conduct of the 
Arcadia is not altogether accurate—there is no foundation for his 
remark that the shepherds occasionally talk theology; neither are 
the discussions upon the liberal sciences and the epitaphs of the 
Spanish generals placed in their mouths, as his language would 
imply. But the opinion which he expresses of the work is discri- 
minating and just, and in the spirit of a liberal and ingenuous mind, 
better pl when it can bestow praise than when it must award 
censure. The following verses, which his lordship has given as no 
unfavourable specimen of the poetical part of the book, exhibit a 
fair one of his own extraordinary skill in translation. 

1. 
‘ In the green season of my flowering years, 
I liv'd, O Love! a captive in thy chains ; 
Sang of delusive hopes and idle fears, 
And wept thy follies in my wisest strains : 
Sad -. of time when under thy controul, 


So wild was grown my wit, so blind my soul. 
w2 ‘ But 
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‘ But from the yoke which once my courage tem’d 
F, undeceived, at length have slipp’d my head, 
, And in that sun whose rays my soul enflam’d, 
What scraps I rescued at my ease I spread. 
So shall I altars to Lndifference® raise, 
And chaurt without alarm returning freedom’s praise. 
3. 
* So on their chains the ransom'd captives dwell ; 
So carrols one who cured relates his wound ; 
So slaves of masters, troops of battle tell, 
AsI my cheerful liberty resound. 
Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy controul, 
Prison, wound, war, and tyrant of my soul. 
4. 
* Remain then, faithless friend, thy arts to try 
On such as court alternate joy and pain ; 
For me, I dare her very eyes defy, 
I scorn the amorous snare, the pleasing chain, 
That held enthrall’d my cheated heart so long, 
And charm’d my erring soul unconscious of its wrong.’t 
The next of Lope’s works in order of time appears to have been 
La Hermosura de Angelica. What the house of Oedipus and the 
tale of ‘Troy divine were to the Greeks, the Round Table and the 
Paladins of France were for many cenwries to European literature. 
‘The French romancers preferred the British story, and the Italians 
the Frencli# one, whence it happened that, owing to the different 
characters of the two languages, the greater pait of the Round 
‘Table romances are in prose, while the Twelve Peers have more 
frequently been celebrated in verse. Boiardo opened a new vein 





* «There is no word in our language for desengaiio.’ : 

+ ‘ La verde primavera * Quanto contento encierra 
De mis floridos aiios Contar su herida ei sano, 

Pasé cautivo, amor, en tus prisiones, Y en la patria su carcel el cautivo, 
Y en la cadena fiera Entre la paz la guerra, 
Cantando mis engaiios, Y el libre del tyrano ; 

Lioré con mi razon tus sinrazones ; Tanto en cantar mi libertad recibo. 

Awargas confusiones O mar! O fuego vivo! 

Del tiempo, que ha tenido Que fuiste al alma mia 
Ciega mi alma, y loco mi sentido! Herida, carcel, guerra, y tyrania. 
« Mas ya que el fiero yugo * Quedate, falso amigo, 
Que mi cerviz domaba, Para enganar aquellos 

Desata el desengaiio con tu afrenta, Que siempre estan contentos y quejosos; 
Y al mismo sol enjugo, Que desde aqui maldigo 
Que un tiempo me abrasaba, Los mismos ojos bellos, 

La ropa que saqué de la tormenta, Y aquellos lazos dulces y amorosos 

Con voz libre y esenta Que un tiempo tan hermosos 

Al desengaiio santo Tuvieron, aunque injisto, 
Cousagro altares, y alabanzas canto. Asida el alma y engaiiado el gusto,’ 
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in this prolific mine ; and the success of Ariosto in pursuing it, in- 
stead of deterring others, as it ought to have done, from following 
a poet whom in his own way it was not possible to surpass, made 
the rhymers of Italy fall to work with redoubled alacrity,-—some 
score of continuations im Italian might be enumerated, and this was 
only one of the channels into which this great stream of romance 
was now divided. The Ltalians had as little interest in Charle- 
magne as the French in Arthur; but there was a portion of his his- 
tory which regarded Spain, and which the Spaniards could not but 
remember with pride. Roncesvalles 
* La dove il corno sond tanto forte 
Dopo la dolorosa rotta, —Pv cc. 
that fatal field 
* Where Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabja’,— 
afforded a theme upon which the Spanish poets delighted to dwell, 
even as much as upon their victories over the Moors. How pe- 
pular the ballads and metrical romances upon this subject were in 
the golden age of Spain, appears from Don Quixote ; and among 
the poems of greater extent, not fewer than six continuations of the 
Orlando were produced. One of those is the Espana Defendida, 
of Christoval Suarez de Figueroa, better known as one of the latest 
Spanish writers upon American history, but of little merit either as 
a poet or historian. The work of D. Jeronimo de Urrea is known 
to collectors merely for its exceeding rarity—being, in truth, as 
worthless as it is rare. That of Avigustin Alonso is still rarer; and 
has escaped the notice even of Nicolas Antonio. Cervantes has 
extolled the Lagrimas de Angelica of Luis Barahona de Soto ;— 
Cervantes never was base enough to censure a book because it was 
written by an enemy, but he has oftentimes committed the more 
venial injustice of praising one because it was written by a friend. 
We have never had an Opportunity of examining whether his appro- 
bation is as ill bestowed here, as it is upon the other works which 
he commends at the same time, and in the same manner. Lord 
Holland says this poem has always been esteemed one of the best 
in the Spanish language. ‘The Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena 
has been more fortunate; after having remained, like the others 
which have been mentioned, unnoticed and almost unknown, from 
the time of its publication in 1624, it was re-edited in 1808, by 
Quintana, well known as one of the best living poets of his country, 
and better to be remembered hereafter as the author of the most 
eloquent papers which appeared during the glorious struggle of his 
countrymen against the French. Balbuena’s poem is strongly 
marked by the characteristic faults of his age and country, but . 
B3 we 
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well knew what an heroic poem ought to be; and has described* 
with great force and spirit the qualities with which a writer who 
undertakes so arduous a task ought to be endowed: among other 
points, he insists upon the necessity of forming a careful and cohe- 
rent plan. ‘This part of a poet’s business, Lope de Vega seems 
never to have taken into consideration. He wrote his Angelica, 
not indeed like Sir Richard Blackmore, ‘ to the rumbling of his 
chariot wheels,’ but to the rattling of cordage and the flapping of 
sails, the roaring of the winds, and the voice of the stormy sea:— 
it was begun and finished on board the Armada, the general and 
himself, he says, completing their enterprizes at the same time ;— 
he might have added, with equal ill success,—for Lope throughout 
the work seems as little to have seen the way before him, as the 
general, when the tempests and the victorious English drove his 
scattered fleet into the German ocean. 

It would be wasting time to analyze a poem like this, where the 
parts have as little beauty in themselves, as connexion with each 
other; and the whole is without regularity, order, purport or inte- 
rest of any kind. ‘The Beauty of Angelica gives name to it, be- 
cause a certain king of Seville, who dies for grief when his wife has 
died of the same passion upon marrying him, bequeaths his king- 
dom to that person, whether man or woman, who should be pro- 
nounced by seven royal judges superior to every other candidate in 
personal charms. The stir which such a legacy excites in the 
female world, is described with much liveliness; and the grave 
arguments of the judges are not ill represented. 

One grave old judge affirmed it was their place, 
The unerring laws of beauty to define, 
And if the form accorded with the faee, 
As sculptors try their work by rule and line; 
And as from right proportion natural grace 
Is the result, he therefore must,opine 
Concerning Thisbe’s claim, that they should see 
If all were in due scale and just degree. 
Another sage one thought the counsel sound, 
For beauty is the symmetry of parts, 
And in this symmetry when all are bound 
There is the magnet which attracts all hearts; 
The separate charm which then in each is found, 
Harmonious union to the whole imparts, 
And Beauty therefore bears, when these agree, 
The names of concord and of harmony. 
* * * *# 





* Vol. I. Book III. p. 161. 
O dotards, 
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O dotards, through your spectacles who pry, 
And ask the measure of a lovely face ; 
Measure the influence of a woman’s eye, 
And ye may then I ween compute the space 
That intervenes between the earth and sky.* 

Among other candidates was a queen of Media, by name Ne- 
reyda, so ugly, that if it were ever true what slanderers have said, 
that women, like crocodiles, were bred by putrefaction in the 
slime of the Nile, it could only be true of her. Her appearance 
enables the poet, by a happy transition, to introduce his heroine. 


Phantom of Lethe, wherefore art thou seen, 
Aninky spot upon this tablet White, 
And all unwelcome as the birds obscene, 
Who to the feast of Phineus took their flight? 
Thinkest thou the foulest shall be named for queen, 
Or has thy mirror thus deceived thy sight? 
From Cytherea’s temple haste away, 
Nor with thy presence mar her holyday! 
Yet thou art welcome here, as is the cloud 
That gathers in the East before the day, 

And with its tempering mantle serves to shroud 
The orb of fire, which slowly wins its way ; 
So art thou welcome here, where else the crowd 

Too oe had felt the dazzling ray, 


When that Cat 


ayan day-star on the sight 


Arose in all the lustre of her light.+ 
The description of Angelica, which immediately ensues, is justly 


censured by 


ord Holland, as being long, cold, minute and com- 


mon-place :—*‘ but there is more discrimination,’ he adds, ‘ in the 
character of Medoro’s beauty, than is usual in Lope’s poetry.’— 





** Tal viejo dize que mirar importa 
Si ygual el cuerpo con el rostro sea, 
Qual suele escultor que el leo corta ; 
Y por medidas justas le tentea, 
Que en la materia alarga, quita, acorta, 
Para que salga lo que fue la ydea, 
Que la beldad de Tisbe sin medida 
Con arte quieren que se juzgue, y mida. 
Otro le aprueva, y dize que consiste 
En una anion de miembros la hermosura, 
Y que si ygual aqueste al otro assiste 
tonces es perfeta la figura; 
Y que de esta unidad se adorna y viste 
1 cuerpo la acabada composttra ; 
Y que por esso la beldad tenia 
El nombre de concordia y armonia. 
* 8s 





O caducos juezes con antojos 


Medid el ayre’de unos bellos ojos 

Y me direys del cielo al suelo el trecho.’ 

Canto TIL. ff. 30. 

+‘ A donde vas fantasina dei Letheo, 

Mancha de escura tinta en blanco raso ? 
Harpia entre las mesas de Fineo, 

Aragne entre las musas del Parnaso ? 
Piensas que el premio se concede al feo? 

Hante engaitado o el espejo a caso? 
Sal del templo de Venus, y no acuerdes 
Que se apaguen enti sus hachas verdes. 
Mas bien sera que vayas como niebla 

Para que venga el sol cou dulce salva, 
Por cuya sombra y frigida tiniebla 

Qual suele por la noche rompa el alva. 
Que ya de resplandores cerea y puebla, 

Y de tus nubes nos defienda y salva 
La estrella de la Reyna del Cathaya 


Quercis medir un rostro, un tierno pecho, Que deshara tu sombra con su rayo,’ 
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The passage which is thus commended, is very happily rendered by 
his lordship— 


* And with her he, at whose success and jo 
‘The jealous world such ills had suffer’d, came, 
Now king, whom late as slave did kings employ, 
The young Medoro, happy envied name ! 
Scarce twenty years had seen the lovely boy, 
As ringlet locks and yellow down proclaim ; 
Fair was his height; and grave to gazers seem’d 
Those eyes which where they turned with love and 
softness beam’d. 
Tender was he, and of a gentler kind, 
A softer frame than haply knighthood needs ; 
To pity apt, to music much inclin’d, 
In language haughty, somewhat meek in deeds 5 
Dainty in dress, and of accomplish’d mind, 
A wit that kindles, and a tongue that leads ; 
Gay, noble, kind, and generous to the sight, 
On foot a gallant youth, on horse an airy knight.’t 

Among the oddities of this poem, Lord Holland extracts an in- 
scription under a golden statue of Philip III. as being 
‘ probably the only eight Latin lines of titles and names which are to be 
found in modern metre, and in a poem written in modern language : 

Phillippo Tertio, Czesari invictissimo, 
Omnium maximo regum triumphatori, 

Orbis utriusque et maris felicissimo, 
Catholici secundi successori, 

Totius Hispaniz principi dignissimo, 
Ecclesige Christi et fidei defensori, 

Fama, precingens tempora alma lauro, 

Hoc simulacrum dedicat ex auro.’ 

Though this poem was written in 1588, it was not published till 
1602,—an unaccountable instance of delay, cousidering how ra- 
pidly the author wrote, and bow much hé published. He had 
wanted time to correct it, he says, in his dedication: some addi- 
tions it had manifestly received, as appears from the political refe- 
rences which it contains, but correction seems to have been always 
the least of Lope’s labours. The licenser of the Barcelona edition, 
Fray Jayme Rebullosa, wishes it might please God that the writer 





t * Entré con ella aquel que tantos daiios — Tierno en extremo, y algo afeminado, 
Caasé en el mundo por su dicha y gozu, Masde lo que merece un caballero, 


Aquel esclavo, rey de mil estraiios, Gran llorador, y musico extremado, 
Aquel dichoso y envidiado mozo ; Humilde en obras, y en palabras fiero ; 
Era Medoro un mozo de veinte aiios, Guardado en ambar, siempre regalado, 
a el pelo, y rubio eb bozo, Sutil, discreto, vario, lisongero, 

De mediana estatura, y de ojos graves, Noble, apacible, alegre, generoso, 
Graves mirados, y en wirar suaves, A pie gallardo, y 4 caballo ayroso.” 
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would employ his extraordinary ability, happy genius, great,learn- 
ing, and continual study, in celebrating the beauty of the Angelicas 
of Heaven, meauing the Eleven Thousand Virgins whose skulls are 
to be seen at this day in satin caps at Cologne, and any other of 
the sisterhood of monastic saints. 

At the same tin.e with the Hermosura de Angelica, and in the 
same volume, Lope de Vega published an heroic poem, in ten 
books, upon Sir Francis Drake. Its title is La Dragoutea, the 
reader being duly apprized, at the end of a list of names of 
places, persons, and things mentioned in the poem, that as often 
as he may find the word Dragon he has to understand by it the 
person of Franeis Drake. ‘The year before the destruction of the 
Armada, Drake had scoured the coast from Cadiz to Cape St. 
Vincent, and from thence to Cascaes; he had burnt, sunk, or carried 
off, at least ten thousand tons of their greater shipping, besides fifty 
or sixty smaller vessels, and that in the sight and under the protec- 
tion of their forts, and almost under the eyes of their Great Admiral. 
‘ I remember,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ Drake, in the vaunting style of 
a soldier, would call this enterprize the singeing of the king of 
Spain’s beard.’ ‘Two causes, Lope de Vega said, induced him to 
write his Dragontea; one was that the people might be unde- 
ceived in their opinion of this enemy, the truth being, that every 
grain of gold which he had taken had cost him much blood ; the 
other, that oblivion might not cover the important victory which 
had at last been gained over him: he was desirous also that the 
king should see the valour of the Spaniards, and the miserable end 
to which the enemies of the church came. There is a preface to 
the poem in a similar strain, by D. Francisco de Borja, better 
known afterwards as Principe de Esquilache. It may be asked, 
he says, seeing the English had had such good success against the 
Spanish Indies and the fleets of Spain, Why a Spaniard should 
compose a poem upon this subject? ‘The answer 1s, the English 
never had obtained any such advantage, except it was owing to the 
inclemency of the sea, or to great superiority of force. In the 
present instance, when they came fairly to action, a hundred: Spa- 
niards had routed a thousand English, and killed three hundred of 
them: as many more had been slain at Puerto Rico and in the 
Canaries; their two commanders had perished, and of a fleet of 
fifty four sail which left England, five only had returned: all this 
was to the honour of Spain, and was faithfully related in this poem, 
following the account transmitted by the Royal Audience of Panama, 
and attested by competent witnesses. . ‘The Duke of Ossuna also 
-prefixed a sonnet to the poem, addressed to the Pringe, and say- 
ing that India, weary of presenting silver and gold to one who 
deserved greater things, sent him’ now the horns of that haugity 
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Bull who had persecuted her with such fury, filled with flowers by 
the Muses. 

The names in this poem are given with as much precision as the 
facts; Cavendish is called Candir; Hawkins, Achines; and Sir 
Thomas Baskerville is metamorphosed into Don Thomas Vasuile. 
It opens in a bold spirit of Catholic fiction. Christianity appears 
before the throne of God, and complains against Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Francis Drake. In her harangue she makes a pun upon 
the name of Sir Thomas More, calling him, 

* Aquel martir Thomas, Christiano y Moro.’ 

And she adjures the Almighty by the Virgin Mary, and by the 
mystery of the Sacrament, not to let the Dragon of this new 
edea exalt himself against the Woman. Her prayer is heard ; 
meantime Drake sees in a vision that personage whom the Scrip- 
ture describes with a crown upon her head, and the golden cup of 
her abominations in her hand; she does not tell him that the King 
of Spain is lawful master of the two worlds, nor of the great victo- 
ries of Don Juan de Austria and the Alvas ; but she tells him that 
while he is sleeping Spain sleeps, reminds him of his circumnavi- 
gation, and of his giving the master of the register-ship a receipt in 
his books for one million six hundred thousand ducats, which he 
had taken in her; and she exhorts him to undertake a second expe- 
dition in hope of equal success. In the progress of the expedition, 
Lope tells us, that some ships were lost, and the people who were 
on board went to hell by water ; and that eighteen Englishmen, who 
were taken in another, were constrained to confess what they knew 
of their leader’s plans, by having their skin and their nerves made 
to touch their bones, the thought of which operation makes him 
jocosely remark, that they had a great hatred to confession !*—The 
eart of the writer must here have been as much corrupted as his 
taste. Camden relates in his history, that when the squadron an- 
chored before Puerto Rico, ‘ the enemy played upon them with 
their ordnance from the forts, and at supper-time, Sir Nicholas 
Clifford, Knight, and Brute Brown were mortally wounded with a 
shot.’ The name of this last person would have been subjected to 
scurvy jests in abundance, if Lope had known it: he dwells upon 
the incident itself with much satisfaction ; the salt, he says, was 
overturned for a sign of bad luck, sixteen persons who were seated 
at the board supt with death that night; the table, the dishes, the 
servants, the master and all going to hell together. At the end of 
the poem this veracious poet asserts, that Drake did not die of dis- 
ease, but was poisoned by his own people, because’ he took all the 





** Diez y ocho Ingleses que tomo pregunta, ‘ A] tormento confiessan los que tienen, 
Y el cuero y nervios con el huessos junta. Tan gran odio (seiior) ai confessarse.’ 
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booty to himself, and fed them with salt fish, rancid cheese, worm- 
eaten biscuit, and vinegar, while he was regaling upon poultry, 
veal, and spiced wines. This Dragon had now to pass, not the 
straits of Magalhaens, but the straits of death, which would bring 
him to a place drier and hotter than India. The people at Pana- 
ma, he adds, were so rejoiced at the news of his death, that they 
appointed two days of public rejoicing; this may be believed on 
their own authority, and whether it be more honourable to them or 
to the enemy over whose decease they thus exulted,—is a point upon 
which a Spaniard in the present age would differ in opinion with 
Lope de Vega. 

The poem concludes with a thanksgiving to the Lord of heaven 
and earth for having with the Lamb made war upon the Great 
Dragon and the Harlot, for having placed a hook in the Dragon’s 
mouth, tied up his tongue, and given his head a prey to the fishes. 
For this, he says, Gregory the Pope blessed the Lord, and ’Philip 
blessed him, and he, the poet, proclaims his sense of this mercy to 
all mankind. He says also of the aforesaid Dragon, alias Sir 
Francis Drake, that the English themselves affirmed he had made 
a written compact with the devil, selling his soul to him at a cer- 
tain time. If this be so indeed, he says, it is a porteutous thing, 
and when his Muse relates it, the hair of her head stands on end. 
But in this manner his own countrymen extolled him; it was no 
calumny invented by the Spaniards; and when a man had re- 
nounced his God, who can doubt that he would apply to the devil 
for assistance? ‘That Drake dealt with the devil, and carried about 
with him a familiar spirit in a ring, was what he heard from some 
of his shipmates in the Armada, who had themselves heard it when 
they were prisoners in London. In all this Lope de Vega simply 
relates what he was credulous enough, and Catholic enough, to 
believe; and it is very probable that his shipmates really heard 
such things asserted in London, as they affirmed, for Sir Francis 
Drake hasto this day, among the vulgar, the credit of being an 
enchanter. A wild tradition concerning him is still current in 
Somersetshire. When he departed for his great voyage round the 
world, according to this tradition, he told his wife that if he did 
not return within ten years, she might marry again. During ten 
years Madam Drake was as true as Penelope, but when that term 
was expired, she accepted the offer of a suitor. On their way 
to church, a huge round stone fell through the air, close by her, 
upon the train of her gown, and immediately she turned back, for 
she said it came from her husband. It was not long before he re- 
turned; and, imitating Guy, Earl of Warwick, asked alms of her at 
his own door in disguise of a beggar; but a smile escaped bim a 
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he was telling a feigned tale, upon which she recognised him, and let 
him in joyfully. ‘The stone still remains where it fell; it is used 
as a weight upon the harrow of the farm, and if it be removed from 
the estate, it is always brought back, no person knows how. An- 
other tradition says, that he supplied Plymouth with water by art 
magic ; he rode thither from Dartmoor, and a stream of water fol- 
lowed his horse’s heels. In this manner the skill in hydraulics, 
which on that occasion he actually displayed, is represented ; and 
by a less pardonable perversion he is said to have delivered Eng- 
Jand from the Spanish Armada, not by his courage and seamanskip, 
but by taking a piece of wood and cutting it in pieces over the side 
of bis own vessél, whep every chip became a man of war as it fell 
into the sea. How gladly would Lope have believed this also if 
he had happened to hear it, and how satisfactorily would it have 
served to account for the disgrace and disaster which befell the In- 
vincible Fleet! But thus has this great navigator shared the fate of 
Virgil, Friar Bacon, and Pope Sylvester, in being converted into a 
magician ! ; 
un addition to that national hatred which Drake had well de- 
served of the Spaniards, Lope de Vega perhaps bore towards him 
a personal ill-will, as one maincause of the sufferings which he had 
undergone in the Armada, and which, as Lord Holland observes, 
he seems never totally to have forgotten. ‘ The. tyranny, the 
cruelty, and, above all, the heresy of Queen Elizabeth, are the per- 
tual objects of his poetical invective.’ On a former * occasion, 
we have shown in what manner this Queen was represented to the 


Catholic world by Catholic writers. Lope no doubt believed that 


she had substituted her own name in the Liturgy in place of the 
Virgin’s, and that under her laws the daughters of Catholic families 
were condemned to public prostitution. In this light Gongora 
regarded her when he thus addressed England : 


O once the Catholic and powerful Isle 
When better years were thine, 
Blest both by Mars, and by Minerva’s smile, 
Faith’s temple then, now Heresy’s foul shrine ; 
O once illustrious for thine Arthur’s name, 
Thine Edwards and thy Henries dear to fame, 
The happy mother of a glorious line, 
In valour rich, and rich in piety! 
How art thou doomed to everlasting shame 
For her accursed sake, , 
Who for the sceptre and the sword might take 
Fitlier the spindle in her bastard hand ! 





* Vol. VI. p. 336. On the Spanish and Portugueze Inquisitions, 
She- 
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She-wolf libidinous and fierce for blood, 

Thou strumpet-offspring of the adulterous bed, 

Soon may indignant heaven hurl down 

Its fiery wrath, and blast thy impious head !* 

Little were these writers able to appreciate the character .of 
Elizabeth, or understand with what just gratitude her reign would 
be remembered in England. 

In a ridiculous sort of sonnet which has been ascribed to Gon- 
gora and to Cervantes, Lope is advised to cancel his Dragontea, 
burn his Angelica, and not finish his Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was 
already miserable enough. ‘This was resented by one of Lope’s 
friends in a dirty reply; and Lope himself, in the motto to his 
Jerusalem, implies that an unfavourable prepossession had gone 
forth against this which he probably couceived to be the most im- 
portant of his works. Legant prius et postea despiciunt, ne vide- 
antur non ex judicio sed ex odti presumptione ignorata damuare. 
The author calls the work a Tragic Epopeya, and styles himself in 
the title-page, as an honourable designation, Familiar of the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition. Advantage was taken of his absence 
when the book was printed to insert his portrait and eulogy from 
a book of portraits composed in Seville by Francisco Pacheco, 
accompanied however with an advertisement that it is not the por- 
trait which Francisco Pacheco made,—a notice very needful to the 
artist’s reputation. His collection is said by Nicholas Antonio to 
have been bequeathed to the Conde de Olivares, and to exist, if it 
were still in existence, among the wreck of that minister’s library. 
We know not whether it be from this, or from what other original, 
that the fine countenance in Lord Holland's work has been en- 
graved; its character is very different from that in the Parnasso 
Espanol, which bears more resemblance to the wretched perform- 
ance prefixed to the Jerusalem. 

A living Portagueze poet, who has drawn, upon himself a torrent 
of indignation for exposing the absurdities of the Lusiad, and de- 
tecting the numberless imitations of which it is composed, speakg 
in one of his critical prefaces, of the frozen and hyperborean Jeru- 
salem of Lope de Vega. ‘That it is a failure is generally acknow- 
ledged, though Marini, in his funeral eulogium upon the poet, 








* © O ya Isla Catholica y Potente, 
Templo de Fe, ya Templo de Heregia, 
Campo de Marte, Escuela de Minerva, 
Digna de que las Sienes, que algun dia 
Orno Corona Real de Oro luziente 
Cia Guirnalda vil, de esteril Yerva, 
Madre dichosa, y obediente Sierva, 

De Arturos, de Eduardos y de Enricos, 
Ricos de Fortaleza, y de Fé ricos, 


Aora condenada a [nfamia eterna 
Por la que te govierna, 
Con la mano occupada 
Del Huso en vez del Cetro y de la Espada, 
Mager de muchos, y de muchos Nuera, 
O Reyna torpe ! yna no, mas Loba 
ibidinosa, y fiera, 
Fiamma del Ciel su le tue Treze piova.’ 
p. 182. 
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audaciously prefers it to the work of Tasso: but the Portugueze 
critic could not have characterized it by any epithets more map- 
propriate. ‘There is warmth enough in the composition ; in this, 
indeed, Lope has seldom been deficient,—his fault is that he never 
gives himself time to cool, but when his thoughts fly off like sparks 
from the anvil is contented because they shine. Joze Agostinho 
de Macedo is not so well read in Castilliau as he is in Italian lite- 
rature, or he would not have complained of what he calls the in- 
vincible infecundity of the Spaniards in epic poetry; they have been 
as prolific as their neighbours im works of mediocrity. ‘This writer 
probably despised the Jerusalem too much to read it. Few per- 
sons perhaps in the present generation have perused it: its length, 
for it contains about five and twenty thousand lines, may well have 
deterred them ; even Lord Holland dismisses it with a mere asser- 
tion that the poet has failed in his ambitious attempt. A failure 
indeed it is, and a total one; the plan, when compared to that of 
the Angelica, is as ‘ confusion worse confounded ;’ it has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end; neither method, nor purpose, nor pro- 
portion, and many of the parts might be extirpated, or, what is 
more extraordinary, might change places, without any injury to the 
whole. But there is more vigour of thought in it, and more feli- 
city of expression than in any other of his long poems. The sub- 
ject is that crusade of which Richard Coeur de Lion was the hero; 
but as the Castillians bore a part in it, they, of course, are pre- 
ferred to the place of honour by their countryman. 

In the first book there is an incident like a very remarkable one 
in the Castle of Otranto: the picture of Norandine stalks from 
its pannel, and addresses Saladine:—the resemblance may be 
merely accidental, but if Horace Walpole had looked at the begin- 
ning of the poem, it is the first thing which he would have found 
there. In the third book the apostate Count of Tripoli, a man 
infamous in the history of the crusades, is killed by a night-mare. 
This passage may be quoted to exemplify the occasional oddity of 
Lope’s manner. 

Two kind of dreams there be ; of softest down 
The gentle one is framed, the sterner kind 
Of lead, beneath whose painful weight the breast 
Labours and struggles, fearfully opprest. 
What wouldst thou? trembling the apostate cries, 
And as he spake essays to lift his bead ; 
Vainly he makes the effort, vainly tries 
To escape from that incumbent load of lead. 
Fixed by the oppressive weight he cannot rise, 
The throttling spectre pins him to the bed, 
Hardly the wretch inhales a Joud-drawn breath 
And opes his eyes to see the face of death. 
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In vain he seeks to wrestle with the weight 

Which will not loose its miserable prey ; 
Helpless and hopeless now he yields to fate, 

Nor hath he tongue to speak, nor heart to pray; 
Down falls the quivering jaw; in this estate, 

Through the wide open mouth Death makes his way; 
Life meets him, and as each the way would win, 
They know not which is out, nor which is in.* 


The fourth book opens with a flight of fancy not less extraordi- 
nary. Jerusalem stands up before the throne of God, and relates, 
in eight and twenty stanzas, thé history of the Jews from the time 
when the Lord brought them out of Egypt, and ‘ gave ears to the 
stone walls of Jericho,’ down to their present captivity under Sala- 
dine. The effect which this appeal produced in heaven is de- 
scribed by the poet in a manner which he supposed to be sublime, 
and which, beyond a doubt, accorded with his notions of religious 
poetry: it could not be given in English without giving just liste 
to the wiser and holier feelings of a protestant people. 

In this poem, as well as in the Angelica, Lope has introduced 
some Latin rhymes, and here also they are in the form of an in- 
scription. 

‘ Hoc jacet in sarcophago Rex ille 
Penultimus Gothorum in Hispania, 
Infelix Rodericus: viutor, sile, 
Ne forte pereat tota Lusitania : 
Provocatus Cupidinis missile 
Telo, tam magna affectus fuit insania, 
Quam tota Hiberia vinculis astricta 
Testatur meesta, lachrimatur victa. 
Execrabilem Comitem Julianum 
Abhorreant omnes, nomine et remoto 
Patrio, appellent Erostratum Hispanum, 
Non tantum nostri sed in orbe toto: 
Dum current celi sidera, vesanum 
Vociferent, testante Mauro et Gotho. 
Cesset Florinde nomen insuave, 
Cava, viator, est, a Cava cave. 





Ya sacando la lengua al trance fuerte 
Los ojos abre para ver la muerte. 
Asse del pavellon, tira y no puede 
Cou los abiertos bracos remediarse ; 
Hublar quiere, uo ay lengua, el peso ex- 
ced 


* «Dos suefios ay, el blando estd com- 
puesto 
De plumas de aves; y el cruel vestido 
De plomo, con que oprime, quando viene 
El pecho congejade que le tiene, 
Que quieras? dize, y tiembla, y se levanta e, 
Contra el pesado cuerpo que le oprime Ni el puede hayr, ni el sueho aligerarse : 
Pues como tanta boca abierta 





El Apostata Conde, mas no espanta 
La sombra que en el suyo, el peso im- 


La muerte quiere per la boca entrarse, 


prime ; Detienela la vida, y al encuentro 
Ya le pone el mano a la garganta, Aun no saben los dos qual esta dentro.’ 
Ya su vital anhelito reprime : ff. 64. 
Better 
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Better Latin rhymes were written by Dona Bernerda Ferreira, a 
noble Portugueze lady, contemporary with Lope: the best serious 
specimen of Latin in modern metre is Sir Francis Kinaston’s 
Amores Troili et Creseida, a translation of the first two books of 
Chaycer’s poem; but it was réserved for famous Barnaby to 
employ the barbarous ornament of rhyme so as to give thereby point 
and character to good latinity. 

At the end of the poem Lope complains bitterly of his fortune, 
and the language of his complaint is such that it seems more rea, 
sonable to suspect his biographers have concealed some circum- 
stances of his life, than to condemn him for indulging in que- 
rulous and groundless discontent, He speaks of himself not only. 
as ruined and neglected, and struggling with domestic embarrass- 
ments, but as a banished man, and in that circumstance alone re- 
sembling* Ovid. It may be too late, perhaps, te hope for any other 
illustration of Lope’s private history than can be discovered in his 
works: and certainly the inquiry would be prosecuted with much 
less probability of succéss in any other country than his own,—but 
it is evident that very little pains have as yet been bestowed by his 
countrymen upon the life of this remarkable man. 

The sonnet in which Lope was exhorted not to proceed with 
his Jerusalem seems to have been imputed to Cervantes by Lope or 
his admirers, rather from jealousy aud vague suspicion, than on any 
satisfactory grounds. Cervantes was too great and therefore too 
equitable a man, to depreciate a successful rival; and he acknow- 
ledged Lope’s merits though he perceived his faults, and was con- 
scious of his own immeasurable superiority ‘To those indeed who 
love and honour the memory of Cervantes, the fact that a compli- 
mentary sonnet of his is prefixed to the Dragontea will be a decisive 


proef that he could never afterwards have satirized that poem. He | 


has also complimented Lope de Vega, in brief but strong terms, in 
his Viage del Parnaso. But the Portugueze satirist, Diogo de 
Sousa, who has likewise written a Journey to Parnassus, under the 
fictitious name of Diogo Camacho, treats Lope in a very different 
manner. The poet describes himself as having arrived at Madrid 
on his way from Lisbon. 





* « Yo siempre de la embidia perseguido, | De todo bien desamparada pluma, 
Estrangero en mi patria, y desterrado, Yo me disculpo y el poder me entiénde: 

A Ovidio solo en esto parecido, No porque tanto de bolar presuma, 
<= por las estraiias siempre hov- Pero por ver lo que la piedra ofende, 


0: Mas que puede esperar de su 
De sola mi verdad favorecido, Ingenio que camina por Espaiia? 
mn i del — poder ne De pocos ha de ser mi voz oyda, 
A = a a y ber Pussen los tiempos, y sera estimada, 
nen Ge ee, Que tienen poco credito en la vita 
Que mal puede bolar en larga suma Del doeno, o ya la pluma, o ya la es- 
Si & cuydados domesticos atiende pada.’ —ff. 535. : 
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Two days in that great city did I tarry, 
Delaying my departure in regard 

That I might to the God Apollo carry 
A line of notice from the darling Bard 

Lope, whom as his life he seem’d to prize. 
I found him in the lowest damp retreat 

Of all the wide and fertile vale which lies 
Between Punhete and Pyrene’s feet. 

A dish of season’d compliments I brought, 


A Kneaded with salt and butter was the paste, 


And more to please his palate as I thought, 
Sweetened with honey to the Poet's taste: 
Presenting this, I ventured to require 
A letter to Apollo for his favour, 
And, if he deign’d to grant my bold desire, 
Another for the Rhymers of strong savour. 
if you should visit Sparta, he replied, 
A city of Arcadia which I know, 
(Having been there myself,) I will provide 
Some friendly introductions ere you go. 
Yet a long time had now elapsed, he said, 
Since aught of Lord Anfriso he could hear, 
Nor knew he if he were alive or dead. 
I answered, Sir, I shall not travel there ; 
Nor will I enter in the Holy Land 
Except with caution and in safe disguise ; 
Because the school-boys there, | understand, 
Inveigh against your Reverence with loud cries: 
For they complain that what Torquato did 
Hath been unhappily undone by you. 
Thereat the indignant Lope at my head 
With furious force his weighty inkstand threw. 
I saw his sudden purpose, and in fear 
Turning my back began all speed to fly : 
The heavy weapon reached me in the rear, 
And rearward I returned a long loud sigh. 
Humbly I then essayed to supplicate 
The offended author's favour as before : 
But even while I spake, the Bard irate 
Drew back, and in my face he shut the door.* 





Lope 

* « Dous dias dilatey minha partida, Declarey -lhe meus altos pensamentos, 

Para levar a Febo hum sé bilbete E para Apollo lhe pedi huma carta, 

De Lope, que be sua alma, e sua vida. E outra para os Vates fedorentos. 
Achey-o no muis humido retrete Disse me; Padre meu, se vay @ Esparta, 

Que tem a fertil e comprida veyga Cidade de Arcadia, onde eu estive, 

Dos montes Perineos até Panhete. Eu tha mandarey dar, antes que parta. 
Apresentey-Ihe huma redunda teyga Posto que ha maytos dias, que nam tive 

Chea de recheados cumprimentos Novas deAntriso, ue era o senhor della, 

Amassados com mel, sal e manteyga. Nam sey se he morto j4, ou se inda vive, 
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Lope de Vega did not succeed better in narrative poetry when 
he pitched it in a lower key; the attempt was made in his Isidro 
de Madrid, a poem in ten cantos, consisting of about six thousand 
lines. Scholars and historians are well acquainted with the name 
of St. Isidore; the personage whom Lope celebrated was a peasant 
born in that village which has since grown to be the eupial of 
Spain, about the time when the body of St. Isidore was translated 
from Seville to Leon, and therefore christened after him. ‘The 
legend is a modest one; and for any thing which appears in it, 
Isidro, if there ever were such a person, may have led a decent, 
clean and comfortable life. The miracles wrought by him, or for 
him, were of the most convenient kind—while he was at mass or at 
prayers the oxen ploughed by themselves, and sometimes a super- 
natural team assisted them, with angels as ploughmen: when he 
carried his master’s corn to the mill, he would feed the birds as he 
went and give liberal handfulls to the poor; nevertheless, however 
small the quantity which was put in the hopper, it produced always 
as much meal as if there had been no expenditure on the way. 
His kettle had the convenient virtue of producing as much food as 
he chose to bestow in alms; and he could with the same ease oblige 
Iban de Vargas his master by raising a child from the dead for him, 
or a horse. His wife, Maria de la Cabeza, was in every way a fit 
helpmate for such a husband; she was equally pious, equally cha- 
ritable, and could, when it was required, ually work miracles. 
The devil, who on the whole gave Isidro very tele trouble, afflicted 
him with a fit of jealousy, of which Maria effectually cured him 
by making use of her cloak for a boat, and crossing the Xarama 
upon it when that river was swollen by rain. During his life no 
Saint could be more gentle and obliging : after his death he became 
a severe creditor, and stood upon the point of honour with all the 
punctiliousness of a newly made grandee. A lady vowed to con- 
tribute a certain sum toward the expenses of his canonization, 
if the marriage of her sister should be effected according to her 
desire; the marriage took place, the payment was forgotten, and 
Isidro sent his wife with a swarthy and stern alguazil leading a 
black dog im a chain, to arrest her ina dream. A cavalier made a 
similar vow, if by the Saint’s favour he might obtain the lady whom 
he loved ; and he promised to make the offering on his wedding-day ; 





Eu ihe disse ; Senhor, nam hey de entrar E com elle me fez hum horrendo tiro ; 
nella, Virey the as costas, deo-me no trazeyro ; 
Nem menos entrarey em Palestina, Lancey por elle entam hum gram suspiro,- 
Senam emmascarade, e com cautella, E para Lope bravo e agastado, 
Porque dizem os meninos da doutrina  Humilde e brando me revolvo e viro. 
Qué quanto Frey Torcato fez primeyro, Fechou-me a perta, fay me envergonhado” 
Foy por vossa mercé posto em ruina. A Fenis Renascida, Vol.v. p. 13, 14. 


Deytou Frey Lope mad do seu tinteyro, 
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—on the wedding day he was too happy to remember his debt -— 
before the wedding guests had departed, he was called away from 
the table by an old man whom he had no power to resist,—it was 
Isidro himself, who led him to the church in which the offeriug 
ought to have been made, and, telling the terrified and confounded 
bridegroom to remember, and discharge his debts, withdrew into 
his tomb, and left him to pass the night there as pleasantly as he 
could. 

Saints and miraculous images come into fashion in catholic 
countries for a season, like mineral springs and quack mcdicmes, 
and Isidro happened to be in full vogue when Lope flourished. 
Philip III. had been dangerously ill with a fever at Casarulios, a 
small town about thirty miles from the capital; the people of Ma- 
drid being as devout as they were loyal, sent the body of Isidro in 
procession to visit him; the king recovered; the physicians were 
allowed as little merit as in all likelihood they deserved, and Isidro 
had the whole credit of the cure. Such a cure at once established 
his reputation; it did not become his Catholic Majesty to be un- 
grateful; Isidro had done much for him, and happily it was still 
in his power to do something for Isidro; for though he was not 
the fountain of ecclesiastical honour, nd person had better interest 
at the fountain head, or could solicit a Saintship for a favourite 
with surer prospect of success. Measures accordingly were 
taken for Isidro’s apotheosis, and while the process was going on at 
the court of Rome, Lope, whose piety was completely in the 
mode, celebrated his history in a long poem. It is written in the 
Copla Real, a measure composed of quintillas, or stanzas of five 
lines. The following passage will at once exemplify the metre, 
and explain the poet’s reason for preferring it. 

* Si os pusiere por objeto 

De tantos algun discreto 
Que sois humildes y llanos. 
Dezid que son Castellanos 
Los versos como el sujeto. 

Todo paxaro en su nido 
Natural canto mantiene, 
En que a ser perfeto viene, 
Porque en el canto aprendido 
Mil imperfeciones tiene.’ 

If some critic too perverse 
Should among thy faults rehearse 
What he calls thy creeping strain, 
Say the subject is of Spain, 
Spanish therefore is the verse. 

c2 Every 
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Every bird that free as day 
Sports his native woods among 
Warbles well its native song: 
Is it taught another lay? 

Then it falters and goes wrong. 


rT 


In conformity with this opinion, which however was merely 
taken up for the occasion, he justifies his choice in the preface, 
and gives the preference to the vernacular metres over those which 
Boscan and Garcilaso, at Navagero’s instigation, had introduced 
from the Italian. He would have done well in acting upon this 
opinion, if while he adopted one of the old Castillian metres he 
could at the same time have imitated the condensation of thought 
and terseness of expression which characterize the famous coplas 
of Manrique, or if he could even have rivalled the skill which is 
displayed in the Gloses upon that exquisite poem,—a poem so 
inimitable in its execution, that it is as impossible to translate it as 
to paint the fragrance of a rose, or the sound and the motion of a 
waterfall. But in whatever metre Lope de Vega wrote, the cha- 
racteristic vices of his style predominated. It was impossible 
to cure him of what D. Francisco Manoel calls his looseness.— 
Whatever might be the subject, away he went after every will-of- 
the-wisp which started up in his fancy, and these digressions from 
the straight story are so capricious and so frequent, that it is an act 
of grace when he returns to the business of his narration, and you 
see no reason why he should ever get to the end. They called him 
the Potosi of rhymes; his wealth of words indeed was inexhausti- 
ble, and this betrayed him into a thoughtless and fatal prodigality. 

Lope observes with great delight that he, as well as Isidro, was a 
native of Madrid; wherever had been his birth-place, he says, he 
should have adored the saint with equal love; but he rejoiced 
more in having been born in Isidro’s native place, though poor and 
trampled under foot, than he should have done had he been in any 
other place the heir of rank, honours, and prosperity. ‘The early 
life and occupation of Isidro are prettily described: He is said to 
have learnt the language of birds; Lope we may be sure supposed 
this to be a miraculous gift; but there is a living artist of the first 

rank in English art, who having passed much of his time in boy- 
hood alone, in lonely situations, and having ears as discriminative 
and as observant as his eyes, has acquired this knowledge, and in 
consequence almost as great a command of birds as a skilful 
apiarist possesses over bees: from the song of the parents he 
learns where the nest is situated, whether it contains eggs, or if the 
brood be hatched; and he knows the number of the young birds, 
and their age, before he sees them. This strange philosophy as 
Lope calls it, Isidro acquired by loving all created beings, and see- 
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ing in all things their divine Author. The fields, the running 
waters, and the flowers were his books of divinity; oftentimes 
while he was absorbed in these studies the hours passed unperceived, 
and he returned home at evening ‘ with his scrip full and his sto- 
mach empty ;'—and he walked beside his cattle instead of riding 
them, because, he said, the labour of the day had been enough 
for them. But the poem on the whole is even more loose and 
rambling than the Angelica or the Jerusalem;—the saint is fa- 
voured with a long theological discourse by an angel, in which, as 
one of our old authors says, edification becomes tedification,—and 
he makes a journey in a dream through the Holy Land, which the 
unmerciful poet describes step by step. 

When the beatification of Isidro was effected, great rejoicings 
were made at Madrid, and among other festivities a justa poetica, 
or poetical tournament was celebrated. Prizes were proposed in 
nine contests,—according to the number of the Muses. e first 
was for a cancion, or lyrical poem, which was to be in imitation of 
a favourite poem of Garcilaso; the subject was a procession which 
the people of Madrid made with the body of Isidro to the church 
of our Lady of Atocha in order to procure rain after a three years’ 
drought, the object being of course immediately and effectually ob- 
tained. ‘The muse Calliope offered as a reward for the best piece on 
this theme, a silver fountain of the value of four hundred reals ; for 
the second, an image of the saint illuminated and adorned with gold, 
of the value of twenty crowns; and for the third, a piece of plate 
worth an hundred and fifty reals. For a sonnet upon the miracle of 
the angels ploughing for Isidro while he was at mass, Clio offered 
as her three prizes, a jar of dead silver worth five-and-twenty ducats, 
an escritoire of ebony and ivory worth sixteen, and a pair of pearl- 
colour silk stockings, with white garters and open-work of gold. 
The muse Erato required four decimas upon the miracle of the 
fountain which Isidro produced when his master was thirsty; the 
prizes were, two silver candlesticks worth thirty ducats ; a gold em- 
blem of the Trinity, valued at a hundred and fifty reals; and six 
ells of satin, three black and three lion-coloured,—a colour which 
it would be in vain to inquire for in these days by that name. The 
fourth subject was the procession of the saint’s body to Casarru- 
bios, when he was called in to the king; this was Thalia’s subject; 
it was to be celebrated in four octave stanzas, and the prizes were, 
a golden cord worth thirty ducats ; a golden book (probably for a 
comfit-box) worth sixteen; and six ells of pearl-coloured taffeta. 
For the fifth, Melpomene proposed four lines to be glosed, a golden 
Agnus Dei weighing thirty ducats ; a chain, de resplandor de os 
which would go twice round the neck and was worth twenty ducats ; 
and a belt of gold embroidery, valued at a hundred and fifty —_ 
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The prizes in the sixth contest were for painted hieroglyphics, em- 
blematic of any of Isidro’s miracles or excellencies. ‘Terpsichore 
was the lady patroness of this department, though she might with 
more propriety have inspected a trial in dancing ; the rewards were, 
a golden girdle, worth three hundred reals; a silver apple of two 
hundred ; and an article of dress, which we are not sufficiently 
skilful in the vocabulary of the wardrobe to understand, further than 
that it appertained to the doublet, and that the material was black 
silk, un corte de jubon de tirela negra de cien reales. The seventh 
subject was a ballad in which four natives of Madrid were to be 
celebrated, Pope Damasus, Pope Melchiades, Isidro, and his 
reigning Majesty, Philip III. the prescribed length was forty 
verses, and the prizes, a belt of gold enamel worth twenty crowns ; 
a cup of silver gilt worth a hundred and fifty reals; and six ells of 
green satin :—a winning poet, in his green satin, his embroidered 
girdle, his pearl-colour stockings, and his white garters with gold 
open-work, must have been as fine as the fore-horse in a team. 
This was Euterpe’s prize. Polyhymnia proposed the eighth; a 
little boat of silver gilt worth ene crowns; a trinket (brinco) of 
silver gilt and enamelled, worth a hundred and fifty reals; and a 
writing stand of ebony and ivory, valued at an hundred. The last 
prizes were, three purses perfumed with amber, and containing the 
one fifteen crowns, the second ten, and the third six ; proposed by 
Urania for glosing the following lines :— 
* Es bien Isidro que holgando 
Esteys en el campo vos, 
Y los Angeles de Dios 
Esten por vos trabaxando ?” 
‘ While you take your ease in the field 
Is it seemly Isidro, I ask, 
That the Angels of God 
Should be doing your task ? 
These were to be burlesque verses, but in that strain of modest 

and decorous merriment which the subject, the place, and the day 


required. 

The place was the parochial church of St. Andres, where Isidro 
had attended mass every day during the latter years of his life, and 
into which he had been translated forty years after his death when 
he did not choose to lie any longer in the church-yard. The church 
was hung with the richest tapestries from the royal palaces. The 
altars were drest with ornaments of dead silver offered by the mer- 
chants of Madrid ; and in the middle of the capel/a mayor, or great 
chapel, was the body of the beatified Isidro in a silver shrine, placed 
upon the plough on which it had been carried in procession the day of 
his beatification ; the shrine was given by the silversmiths of the city, 
and 
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and vied in value and in workmanship with the most splendid pieces 
of its kind. In the church-yard, and near that part of it where 
Isidro had been interred till he became too great a personage to lie 
out of doors, a temporary building was constructed, connected with 
the church. Here were the benches and table of the judges, ar- 
ranged as in a tribunal, and furnished in the richest manner; op- 
posite the judges were a seat and table for the person who read the 
verses ; and on one side the prizes were suspended by pear!-colour 
strings over a cloth of crimson velvet frmged with gold. A festival 
so characteristic of the age and country deserves to be thus mi- 
nutely described. When the audience had assembled, consisting, as 
we are told, of ‘ lords, religioners, lawyers, humanists, ladies, and 
common people ; forming altogether as cheerful a spectacle as a 
spring garden with its variety of flowers, Lope de Vega took the 
speaker's chair, and after a prelude of music, began the sports of 
the day by reading a string of ridiculous advertisements, soliciting 
alms for the poets in the hospital, who were very numerous and 
in extreme necessity,—for a poet, who had lost the use of his 
hands by biting his nails, for a poetess who could not attend mass 
for want of a mantle, and other such easy jests upon the trite sub- 
me of poetry and poverty: when this is compared with the privi- 
eges, ordinances, and notices sent by Apollo to the Spanish poets, 
in Cervantes’s Viage del Parnaso, the comparison is very much to 
Lope’s disadvantage. He then recited about eight hundred lines 
of his own in honour of Isidro by way of prelude; after which he 
read the regulations of the contest, and finally exercised his inde- 
fatigable lungs in reading all the poems which were given in ; these 
he published in one volume with the title of Justa Poetica, and it 
forms part of the collection of his Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the persons who wrote for these prizes were Francisco 
Lopez de Zarate, D. Juan de Jauregui, the Conde de Villamediana, 
Vicente Espinel, D. Antonio de Mendoza, Alonso de Ledesma, 
Anastasio Pantaleon, Miguel Sylveira, Montalvan the dramatist, 
aud others whose names are still well known. The last poem im 
every contest was read as the production of Master Burguillos ; ac- 
cording to one of the regulations no person could receive a prize if 
he had written under a feigned name; all the pieces of this per- 
sonage were burlesque, and as he did not appear to claim the prize 
for any of them, it 1s expressly stated in this publication that, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, it was a character introduced by 
Lope himself. The festival was concluded by a vituperative poem 
in his name, composed upon occasion of an extraordinary prize 
being awarded to him for having written upon all the nine contests, 
—this prize was a draft for two hundred crowns upon the banks or 
Flanders—which are like the banks of Newfoundland; and in his 
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indignation at such treatment he imprecates some extraordinary 
maledictions upon Lope, if he has been aiding and abetting in 
the jest. He wishes that he may never reach the top of Par- 
nassus either by a trot or gallop ; that in his intercourse with the 
muses they may be to him like the temptations of St. Anthony; and 
that instead of having all precious and fashionable things named 
after him, every thing vile and abominable may be called Lope ; 
such as the worst doses of physic and the vilest implements of the 
apothecary, diseases and deformities, bad wine, useless relatives, 
dead dogs and cats, long leagues, the prison, the itch, and the 
French disease. 

This appears to be the first occasion in which the name of 
Burguillos was brought forward. It was afterwards frequently 
used on similar occasions, and, in 1634, Lope published a volume 
under the title of Rimas Humanas y Divinas del Licenciado 
Tome de Burguillos. From the manner in which this character 
is spoken of by Lope in the Justa Poetica, every one would infer 
that it is a fictitious personage devised by Lope himself for the ob- 
vious purpose of giving utterance to lighter and more ludicrous 
strains than were consistent with his profession and character; and 
this is confirmed by what Joseph de Valdivielso and Quevedo (both 
poets themselves and competent judges) say in their official appro- 
bation of the Rimas. It is stated still more explicitly in the com- 
mendatory verses of D. Garcia de Salcedo Coronel ; the verses, it 
is there said, are written with a feather.of the phenix of Spain—the 
false name may deceive but not the true light, for no artifice can 
hide that sun for which the whole Castilian world is but a scanty 
orient; and he puns at the conclusion upon the name of Vega, 
(which signifies a plain,) according to the custom of Lope’s 
encomiasts. It cannot be supposed that Lope would have printed 
these verses if such a person as Tomé de Burguillos really had ex- 
isted ; the portrait of the poet therefore which he has prefixed to the 
collection, and the statement that he had been his school-fellow, 
and was well known in the Jousts, though he took care not to be 
seen because he was shabbily drest, are manifestly deceptions of 
that kind which deceive nobody aud in which no deceit is intended. 
Nevertheless D. Ramon Fernandez, who has reprinted these poems 
as the eleventh volume of his collection of the Spanish poets, 
affirms that Burguillos was a real personage, and says that he had 
written a long dissertation in proof of his existence. This disser- 
tation, we believe, has not been published. D. Ramon Fernandez 
reprints in his preface, Lope’s account of the imaginary author as if 
it were serious, but be has not reprinted the approbations and the 
complimentary verses which so plainly affiliate the poems upon 
Lope himself. Our opinion concurs with that of Lord — 
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that ‘ there seems to be no ground for depriving Lope of composi- 
tions which bis contemporaries, as well as subsequent writers, have 
all concurred in attributing to him.’ 
The pieces which Lope de Vega published under this nom de 
uerre consist of nearly two hundred sonnets, a mock heroic called 
is Gatomaquia, and a few miscellaneous poems. The sonnets 
are chiefly satirical, and the satire is mostly directed against what 
is called the cu/to, or ornate style, which Gongora had at this time 
rendered fashionable ; sometimes however it is more general. The 
following specimens will show the character of Lope’s raillery ;— 
it is very far from exaggerating the folly which it ridicules. The 
first is entitled an eclogue, neither in imitation of Theocritus, Pom- 
ponius, Nemesianus, Bocaccio, nor Calphurnius. 
Beneath a rugged rock on whose bald side 
The scorching summer let no herbage grow, 
Albeit against the sun its lofty pride 
Served as a helmet to the vale below, 
Sate Damon with his flask and his rebec, 
(The flask that he might better bear his part) 
And there, his rival in the tuneful art, 
Sate Thirsis, with his cedar violin, 
Eliso was the judge, whose hatid should deck 
With poplar wreath the conqueror’s honoured brow. 
Attentive Zephyr stole the Echoes now, 
And up stood Thirsis ready to begin. 
Melampus bark’d; the wolf! Antander cried— 
And alll encther day the song was laid aside.* 


The second is more immediately aimed at Gongora’s exagge- 
rating and unexaggerable style. 


To a Comb, the poet not knowing whether it was of box or of ivory. 
Sail thro’ the red waves of the sea of love, 
O bark of Barcelona, and between 
The billows of those ringlets proudly move, 
And now be hidden there, and now be seen! 
What golden surges Love, who lurks beneath, 
Weaves with the windings of that splendid hair! 
Be grateful for thy bliss and leave him there 
In joyance, unmolested by thy teeth. 
O tusk of elephant, or limb of box, 
Gently unravel thou her tangled locks, 





* « Egloga sin imitacion de Theocrito, Ponponio, Nemessiano, Bocacio ni Calphurnio, 


Al pie del jaspe da un feroz penasco, Con un violin de cedro de Damasco ; 
Pelado por la fuerza del estio, Juez Eliso, que de un verde pobo 

Dosel de un verde campo, tan sombrio A falta de laurel premio texia, 

Que contra Febo le sirvio de casco ; Zefiro hizo de los ecos rebo, 

Damon con su rabel, y al lado el frasco, Mas quando Tirsi comenzar queria, 

Para cantar mejor en desafio, Ladro Melampo, y dixo Antandro, al lobo! 
¥ Tirsi, claro honor de nuestro rie, Y¥ el canto se quedé para otro dia. 


Gently 
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Gently the windings of those curls unfold, 

Like the sun’s rays in parallels arrange them, 

And thro’ the labyrinth shape thy paths of gold, 
Ere yet to silver envious Time shall change them.’ 

The third ridicules those descriptions which are sometimes in- 
troduced when neither the poet nor the reader can tell why or where- 
fore. 

Down to a valley from the mountain’s height 
Precipitate the melted ices flow, 

There, between shores where fragile fern-tufts grow, 
And elms and woodland vines, a sylvan sight, 

The chrystal waters sleep; the nymphs delight 
Disporting there to bathe their breasts of snow ;— 
Sweet ships of love, who plough a narrower main 
Than the tall barks that leave the shores of Spain. 
A valley, like a vassal, lies below, 

Which to supply with sap the floral brood, 

Draws from its icy breast at every vein, 

Insatiate still, the hoary mountain’s blood : 

And on this mount, and by this lake so fair, 
There happened to me—nothing, I declare.+ 

Of all Lope’s works, Lord Holland tells us bis burlesque pieces 
are those which are most generally admired by his countrymen. 
The Gatomaquia, he adds, is esteemed the best, and often cited as 
a model of versification. In this point indeed the author is never 
deficient : but in structure this mock heroic is as faulty as his epic 
attempts, and we do not recollect any poem of the kind of which 
the conception is so silly. It is a war between two cats for love of 
a third: one of them rides in full dress upon a monkey to visit her, 
and each raises an army to fight for her. . 

For an account of the Corona Tragica we must refer the reader 
to the work before us, where he will find a masterly translation of 
one of the best passages in Lope de Vega’s writings. Our limits 
will only permit us to notice, and that briefly, one other of his 





* « A un peyne que no sabia el Poeta si era de box, o de marfil. 
Silca del mar de Amor las rubias ondas, Para que a tanta dicha correspondas, 


Barco de Barcelona, y por los bellos Desenvoelve los rizos con decoro 

Lazos navega altivo aunque por ellos Los paralelos de mi sol desata, 

Tal vez te muestras, y tab vez te escondas. Box, o colmillo de elefante Moro, 

Yano flechas Amor, doradas ondas ¥ en tanto que esparcidos los dilata 

‘Taxe de sus esplendidos cabellos ; Forrha por la madexa sendas de oro 

Tu con los dientes no le quites dellos, Antes que el tiempo los converta en plata. 


+t Describe un monte, sin que, ni para que. : 
Caen de un monte 4 un valle entre pizarras Que las que salen de Espaiiolas barras, 


Guarnecidas de fragiles elechos Tiene este monte por vasallo 4 un prado, 
A su margen carambanos deshechos Que para tantas flores le importuna 

Que cercan olmos y silvestres parras ; Sangre las venas de su pecho elado. 
Nadan en su cristal Ninfas bizarras Y eneste monte y liquida laguna. 
Compitiendo con el candidos pechos, Para decir verdad, como hombre honrado, 
Dulces naves de amor, en mas estrechos Jamas me sucedié cesa ninguna. 
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longer compositions, the Dorothea. ‘This is not a pastoral, as it 
might be supposed to be from the manner in which Lord Holland 
mentions it ;—it is what the author calls an Accion en prosa, a 
story told in dialogue, having nothing of the regularity even of a 
Spanish drama, and far exceeding all dramatic bounds in length: 
there exist several specimens of “such works both in Spanish and 
Portugueze. In the Eclogue to Claudio, Lope calls this his last 
and his favourite work : 
* Postuma de mis Musas, Dorotea, 

Y por dicha, de mi la mas querida, 

Ultima de mi vida,’— 

Fernando, the hero of the piece, is a young poet richer in genius 
than in fortune, very much in love with Dorothea, who is equally 
in Jove with him, though it appears, much to the surprize of the 
reader, in the course of the story, that she has a husband living 
abroad. Fernando is at the same time the favourite of a rich and 
handsome widow named Marfisa; he draws upon her bounty; and 
a hypocritical procuress contrives to introduce Don Bela, a wealthy 
creole, to Dorothea, and by dint of costly presents to obtain for 
him a gracious reception. Both parties have their fits of jealousy, 
with apparent reason on both sides. Fernando leaves Madrid, and 
returns to it. A friend who had studied astrology casts his nati- 
vity ; the horoscope is to this purport, that Dorothea and her mo- 
ther will persecute him till he is banished from the realm; a little 
before this banishment he will marry, much to the displeasure of 
his relations, and lose his wife to his own excessive grief seven years 
afterwards. He will then return to Madrid, where Dorothea, beg 
then a widow, will wish to marry him, but the sense of honour and 
resentment on his part will resist ali the temptation of her caresses 
and her wealth. He will afterwards be very unfortunate in love, 
but by the help of prayer will come out of these troubles well, and 
enter into a different state of life. Marfisa is to marry twice, 
and be murdered by her last husband for jealousy. The story dis- 
poses of two other personages more speedily. Don Bela is 
killed in a chance quarrel, and the old procuress falls into a well 
and is drowned. ‘ This was the end of Don Bela, Martisa, and 
Gerarda. What remains are the troubles of Don Fernando. The 
poet could not fail in truth, for the story is true—Look to the ex- 
ample, for which end it hath been written.’ In these words Fame 
addresses the imaginary spectators at the end. Such is the story of 
the Dorothea, which has neither plan, interest, nor catastrophe ; and 
why it should have been the author’s favourite is incomprehensible, 
unless in the person of Fernando he has related some of the adven- 
tures of his own early life. 

Many pieces of poetry are inserted with little artifice m the Do- 
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rothea, indeed some of his most admired minor poems are to be 
found in this work and in the Arcadia. But the characteristic 
merits and faults of this remarkable writer are no where more stri- 
kingly exemplified than in his Rimas Sacras, where he has written 
sometimes with the utmost extravagance of fancy and perversion 
of taste; at other times, with a strength of religious feeling which 
commands from the reader something more than approbation. By 
the dedication of this volume to Frey Martin de San Cirilo, it ap- 
pears that this Carmelite was the person who effected his conver- 
sion from the world: he offers it to him as the fruits of that field 
which his paternity had cultivated. Among the extraordinary 
compositions in this collection is a sonnet to St. Sebastian, in 
which God and man are described shooting at him as at a mark, 
and he dies by the arrows of divine love before those of human 
cruelty can reach him. There is a sermon of the Archbishop of 
Toledo’s, versified in trinal rhyme by the poet in the course of the 
day in which he heard it delivered. There is a Villanesca (which 
may perhaps in this place be best translated a Carrol) al Santissimo 
Sacramento; it begins by addressing the wafer as a knight in mas- 
querade, and ends in a sort of epigram, which it is more fitting te 
transcribe than to translate. 
Mas siendo verdad que un dia 

Verbum caro factum est, 

Quien dio su palabra en carne 

No es mucho que en Pan se de. 

There is a song to St. Francisco, a personage whose history, 
gloss it as the Romanists may, is one of the most audacious in- 
stances of Romish impiety and imposture. A young merchant, 
says Lope, wishes to be married; two beautiful damsels are pro- 

sed to him; Humility is the one, Poverty the other: he marries 
them both ; the articles being made for him by Chastity. Christ 
comes to give them away, and pledges his five wounds for their 
dowry ; the writings are made by God himself upon his hands and 
his feet and his side. 

A la boda, a la boda, 
Virtudes bellas, 
Que se casa Francisco 
Y ay grandes fiestas. 
To the marriage then away 
All ye Virtues so fair, 
"Tis Francisco’s wedding day, 
And there’s merry-making there. 

There is a second and more serious poem upon this atrocious 
legend, in which Christ is represented stamping himself upon 
Francisco as upon yielding wax, body upon body, and soul 2 
soul! 
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soul!* And there is a sonnet upon a relic of St. Lorenzo, re- 
cently, as it appears, acquired by the crown of Spain, which may 
vie with any specimen of this peculiar class of poems. It calls 
upon the angels to spread a clean table for Christ that he may eat 
of the victim, the smoke of which is ascending in an aromatic 
cloud. ‘ It takes a rose colour upon the gridiron; Love has sea- 
soned it; broil it quickly ; turn it on the other side that it may be 
done ; and when the table is ready, O ye angels, say that the meat 
must be eaten with &ll speed, because the most Christian king is 
waiting for a bone’! 

Yet in this same volume there are strains of sober piety and 
elevated devotion, in which a true Christian might devoutly join, 
and bless the man who has expressed for him so well the aspira- 
tions of hope and faith. Such, for instance, are these lines in the 
Introduction. 

Even as a culprit strives to reach 
Some Noble’s house for privilege, 
So from thy wrath to hide my head, 
My God, within thy gates I fled : 

I knew thy mercy, Lord, how great : 
Father, thy love how infinite! 

When from thy justice I would flee, 
The surest refuge was with thee.+ 

Such too is the following Sonnet, though it falls feebly at the 
close. 

My mother bore me mortal; the free sky 

Gave me its common boon of light and air, 

And the first breath I uttered was a cry. 

Kings are as helpless at their birth as I. 

My limbs, with no defence of dewn or hair, 
Were wrapt in clothes when Earth and Misery 
Received me for a guest in Life’s huge inn, 
Where all my hours and ways were written down. 
So I pursue my road: the soul aspires 

To immortality, her promised crown; 





* Entonces con fuego ardiente En el cuerpo a Christo muerto, 
EI Serafin encendido, Y en el alina a Christo vivo. 
Haziendose todo un sello, Tal suele obediente cera 
Con ser su ser infinito, Mostrar el blason antiguo 

Imprimiole como estampa Sobre la nema a su dueiio 
Viendole papel tan limpio, En un instante esculpido, 


How little is the mythology of this abominable Church at this time known in Eng- 
land ; and how little, in consequence of this ignorance, is its real character understood ! 


+ Qual delinquante que passa Luego en esto bien senti 
Por casa de grande fuy, De essa ta bondad inmensa, 
Avdava hayendo de ti Porque no ay mayor defensa 
Y entreme én tu misma ¢asa, Que contigo, para ti, 
e * * . 
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The body nothing is, nor aught desires. Ar 
This is our course ; we end as we begin ; t 
Equal we all are born, and when we die, 1 
Nature restores a like equality.* j 
Such too is this other, with which, being best as well as last, we ' 
shall conclude our specimens of Lope de Vega’s poetry. 
I must lie down and slumber in the dust, WM 
‘And if to-morrow thou should’st call me, Lord, ' 
Perhaps it were too late—perhaps thy word whi 
Might find no entrance in the ear of death. trac 
O, Sovereign Power, and merciful as just, kna 
The influence of thy present grace afford : his 
Visit me now, for what am I but breath, the 
Dust, ashes, smoke that vanisheth away ! of 
Full well 1 know that at the judgement-day, Bel 
i I shall again put on these bones of mine ; tio 
These eyes shall see my Saviour and my God, “" 
O sure and only joy! O thought divine, = 
To comfort and sustain me on the road clo 
That leads to poor Mortality’s abode.+ ma 
Here then we conclude. It would be too wide a field to enter M 
upon Lope’s dramatic works, and it is the less needful because it ee 
is that part of his writings upon which Lord Holland has dwelt m3 
most at length. And we conclude the more willingly with this the 
sonnet, because we could imagine nothing which would leave upon reg 
the reader an impression more favourable to the poet,—or more sa- tre 
Jutary to himself (let us be permitted to add) if he should, in some los 
ree, partake of the feeling with which it has been translated as chi 
well as written. we 
oth 
* Hombre mortal mis padres me engendra- t Yo dormire en el polvo, y si maiana 
ron, Me buscares, Sefior, sera possible th 
Ayre comun y luz los cielos dieron, No hallar en el estado convenible . 
Y mi primera voz lagrimas fueron, Para tu forma la materia humana. me 
Que assi los Reyes en el mundo entraron. Imprime agora, O Fuerza soberana, col 
La tierra y la miseria me abrazaron, Tus efetos en mi, que es impossible f 
Paiibs, no piel o pluma me embolvieron ; Conservarse mi ser incorruptible, o ! 
Por huesped de la vida me escrivieron, Viento, humo, polvo, y esperanza vana. ob; 
Y las horas y passos me contaron. Bien se que he de vestirme el postrer dia aft 
Assi voy prosiguiendo la jornada, Otra vez estos huessos, y que verte : 
A la immortalidad el alma asida, Mis ojos tienen, y esta carne mia. cx} 
Que el cuerpo es nada, y no pretende Esta esperanza vive en mi tan fuerte, det 
nada, Que cun ella, no mas tengo alegria the 
Un principio y un fin tiene la vida, En las tristes memorias de Ja muerte. + . 
Porque de todas es igual la eutrada, im 
Y conforme a la entrada Ja salida, ore 
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Art. Il. Historical Sketches of the South of India ; in an At- 
tempt to trace the History of Mysvor ; from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State to the Extinction of the Ma- 
homedan Dynasty in 1799. By Colonel Mark Wilks. Vols. 
ii. and ii, , on. 1817. 


M2kRE than seven years have now elapsed since the appearance 
of the first volume of these ‘ Historical Sketches;’ from 
which, in our Eleventh Number, we traced the progress of that ex- 
traordinary character Hyder Ali from his twenty-seventh year, when 
known only as Hyder Saheb, a profligate, disorderly vagabond, to 
his elevation to the rank of Hyder Naick, or Hyder the Corporal ; 
thence to that of Futté Hyder Behauder;—to the dignity of Nabob 
of Sera, and finally to his adoption of the title of Hyder Ali Khan 
Behauder: we followed him in bis career to the complete usurpa- 
tion of the government of Mysore in 1767, when he took posses- 
sion of the palace of Seringapatamy keeping as a mere pageant, in 
close confinement and under the eye of his own agents, the legiti- 
mate raja, then a boy of eighteen years of age. 

We shall now return to the conclusion of our former Article and, 
with Colonel Wilks, resume the narratiye at the period of Hyder’s 
assumption of the real power of the state. The details into which 
the author enters are somewhat minute and tedious, and, as far as 
regards the local disputes, the petty intrigues, the disgraceful 
traffic on all sides in treaties made only to be broken, have now 
lost most of their interest. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
chiefly to those transactions in which Hyder and his son Tippoo 
were personally concerned, the one in labouring to establish, the 
other in overturning, the Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore. 

Hyder had no sooner sat down in Seringapatam, than he learned 
that a confederacy was carrying on between the Nizam Ali, Maho- 
med Ali, and the English, in concert with the Mahrattas, for the 
conquest of Mysore. He was well aware that every confederacy 
of the Mahrattas, with whatever power, had uniformly two distinct 
objects—plunder during the confederacy, aud exclusive possession 
after its close. His knowledge of the Mahratta force, and his 
experience of the talents of Madoo Row, by whom it was directed, 
determined him not to risk his own army beyond the protection of 
the capital, and to have recourse to a new mode of defence and of 
impeding the enemy’s progress. Accordingly, the most peremptory 
orders were issued to all his officers, civil and military, to break 
down the embankments of the reservoirs, on the approach of the 
Mabratta army; to poison the wells with milk-hedge (euphorbia 
tiraculli) ; to burn all the forage, eveu to the thatch of the houses’; 
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to bury the grain; to drive off the wu/sa* (the whole population) 
and the cattle to the woods; and to leave to the Mahrattas neither 
forage, water, nor food. Such a scheme, Colonel Wilks observes, 
however efficacious it might prove against a regular army, is futile 
against the overwhelming mass of a genuine Mahratta invasion ; 
which, instead of moving in regular columns, whose route and in- 
tentions may be foreseen and counteracted, covers the whole face 
of the country, and almost divests of poetic fiction the Mahomedan 
illustration which compares it to a cloud of locusts. It may dis- 
tress, but cannot stop them ; for as Colonel Wilks justly observes, 
‘ forage exists independently of dry straw; the cavalry, even of an 
English army, subsists on the roots of grass; the sudden and un- 
willing exertions of a district can neither destroy nor poison all its 
reservoirs: the discovery of buried grain has become a practical 
trade ; and, finally, the imhabitants cannot retire where they cannot 
be pursued and found.’ In fact, Hyder was soon convinced of his 
mistake by the surrender of the fort and district of Sera; and he 
was wise enough to have immediate recourse to negociation, and to 
purchase the retreat of the Mahrattas for thirty-five lacs of rupees. 

About the same period Hyder discovered a source of domestic 
danger, which it was necessary for his safety to get rid of.’ His 
old benefactor Nunjerai, whom he had placed at Mysore, had 
entered into secret negociations with Madoo Row and Nizam Ali, 
to subvert the usurpation of Hyder, and restore the Hindoo govern- 
ment, or rather to revive his own previous usurpation. He, there- 
fore, sent repeated messages to Nenjerai, requiring his presence 
and counsel at Seringapatam; but the wary old man, before he 
consented to proceed, exacted the most sacred obligation by which 
a mussulman can be bound, that his own guards should accompany 
and remain witk him, and that no change should be made, except- 
ing in the place of his abode; and two confidential friends of Hyder 
were sent to confirm and guarantee his promises by an oath on the 
Koran: this oath, however, did not secure Nunjerai. On his 
arrival at Seringapdtam his guards were seized; his jagheer re- 
sumed; and he was supplied, thenceforwards, as a state-prisoner, 
with the mere necessaries of life. ‘ The splendid cover on which 
this sacred oath had been confirmed, i mata no more than a 
simple book of blank paper; and it was thus by a solemn mockery 
of the religion which they both professed, that Hyder and his 
casuists reconciled to themselves the double crime of a false oath 
upon a false Koran.’ 





* The misery occasioned by this word of horror is explained in Vol. VI. p. 106 of 
eur Review. 
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In the campaign which almost immediately followed the retreat 
of the Mahrattas, Hyder had a decided advantage over the military 
dispositions of the English, which were without plan and without 
concert; and it closed with a transaction as dishonourable to that 
government which was the cause of it, as it was disastrous to our 
brave countrymen in arms. Captain Nixon, with his little party, 
in endeavouring to force his way to a small post, was attacked by 
the whole of Hyder's army, consisting of two deep columns of in- 
fautry, and a body of about 12,000 horse, which moved with the 
utmost rapidity to envelope and destroy hin. The English de- 
tachment perceived the overwhelming torrent, but reserved their 
fire till the enemy’s column was within twenty yards, when the 
little band of heroes, fifty in number, first gave their fire, then 
rushed in with the bayonet, broke the column opposed to them, 
and caused it to fly with the utmost precipitation: the cavalry 
now came up, and, as might be expected, not an officer or man, 
European or native, escaped without a wound, with the single 
exception of Lieutenant Goreham, who was saved by being able 
to speak the language. Hyder hurried this handful of prisoners 
before the walls of Eroad, into which he sent a summons, trans- 
lated by Lieutenant Goreham, demanding the surrender of the 
place, and inviting Captain Orton, who* commanded, to come out, 
and arrange the conditions, ou a promise that, if they could not 
agree on the terms, he should be sent back to defend the place. 
Colonel Wilks thinks ‘the report must be true that this officer 
had dined when he accepted this strange invitation.’ Captain 
Robinson had been appointed the second in command at this 
place, though he had given his parole the preceding year not to 
serve during the war. Hyder knew this, and made it an excuse 
for not observing his promise to Captain Orton, who was prevailed 
on, probably by torture, to sign an order for the surrender of the 
place, which Robinson was weak enough to obey. This officer, 
it seems, was not immediately hanged on a tree, as was reported, 
but died in prison. ‘ It is not the justice of the sentence,’ says 
Colonel Wilks, ‘ but the truth of the fact that is in question.’ The 
fate of Caveriporam was decided by this dereliction of duty and 
honour. Captain Faisan capitulated on the condition of being sent, 
with the eld of his garrison, as prisoners on parole, to Trichi- 
nopoly ; but Hyder’s casuistry maintaining the justice of retaliation 
to the degree which suited his own purpose, sent them, together 
with the garrison of Eroad, to the dungeons of Seringapatam, in 
return for an individual violation of a parole of honour. 

Hyder, having now recovered all his possessions, had the mode- 
ration, perhaps it may be called the sound policy, to make peace 
with the weak and corrupt government of Madras, which left him 
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at liberty to prosecute the war against the Mabrattas. He was not, 
however, fully prepared for the contest ; and was therefore com- 

lied to retrace his steps with the utmost precipitation. One even- 
ing, during the retreat, while overcome by a kind of drunken stupor, 
he sent repeated messages to Tippoo to take his station in front ; but 
Tippoo was no where to be found. On making his appearance at 
dawn of day, ‘ Hyder not only accosted him in a strain of the lowest 
scurrility; but in a paroxysm of brutal rage, seized a large cane from 
the hand of one of his attendants, and gave him a most unmerciful 
beating.’ Onreaching the head of his division, Tippoo indignantly 
dashed his sword and turban on the ground, exclaiming, ‘ My father 
may fight his own battle; for | swear by Alla and his prophet that 
I will draw no sword to-day!’ and for once he kept his oath. 

Tn his retreat Hyder’s army was greatly annoyed by the Mahratta 

cavalry, which covered the surface of the country in every direc- 
tion. Approaching the hills of Chercoolee, about eleven miles 
from Seringapatam, a shot struck a tumbril which exploded, and, 
communicating with several camel loads of rockets, occasioned 
a general panic. ‘ Under its unreflecting impulse,’ says our 
historian, ‘ every one, as if by common consent, began to press 
through the crowd to gain the hill; orders were no longer heard ; 
the confusion was irretrievable ; and the Mahratta horse charged 
in, on the three remaining faces of the square. The rest was a 
scene of unresisted slaughter ; and, happily for Hyder, of promis- 
cuous plunder; with which every one was too much occupied to 
think of straggling fugitives.’ 

When Tippoo, in the early part of the day, had thrown down his 
sword and tarban, he had also disrobed himself of his outer garment 
of cloth and gold, tied a coloured handkerchief about his head, 
and appeared in the character of a travelling mendicant, the son 
of a fakeer, attended by his faithful friend Syed Mahommed ; who 
begged his way, as the servant of the youth, through the mass of 
the spoilers and the spoiled, and conveyed him in safety to Se- 
ringapatam. Hyder, having given him up for lost, had remained 
at a mosque without the walls, refusing to enter his capital, and 
exclaiming passionately, ‘ God gave him, and God hath taken him 
eway!’ 

Though the panic, as we have said, was general, examples were 
not wanting of individual bravery in resisting the charge of the 
Mahratta horse. Lalla Mean, whose daughter Tippoo afterwards 
married, made a most gallant defence at the head of his corps, and 
refused to receive quarter. Being desperately wounded he was at 
length taken ; and accelerated his own death by the indignant fury 
with which he rushed to seize a Mahratta horseman who had 
taunted him with the wounds which he himself had given him. 
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* An English gentleman commanded one of the corps, and was most 

severely wounded, after a desperate resistance : others in the same un- 
happy situation met with friends, or persons of the same sect, to pro- 
cure for them the rude aid offered by Indian surgery; the Englishman 
was destitute of this poor advantage; his wounds were washed with 
simple warm water, by an attendant boy, three or four times a day ; 
and under this novel system of surgery, they recovered with a rapidity 
not exceeded under the best hospital treatment.’—vol. ii. p. 147. 
This ‘ English gentleman’ is the person distinguished by the name 
of Walking Stuart, who, after the lapse of half a century, is still 
alive, and still, we believe, wa/king daily, in the neighbourhood of 
the Haymarket and Charing Cross. 

Hyder’s old friend and associate Fuzzul Oolla Khan, to whom 
he owed his aggrandizement, is stated to be the only person who 
conducted himself with judgment and entire self-possession on this 
unfortunate day. But Fuzzul Oolla was now in disgrace; he had 
stipulated, in the hour of his prosperity, for the singular distinction 
of sitting on the same musnud, and having two honorary attendants 
standing behind him, with fans composed of the downy feathers of 
the humma. Hyder’s new friends, the Nevayets, prevailed on him 
to send a message to Fuzzul Oolla intimating that he must now 
discontinue these privileges as incompatible with his master’s rank 
and title of Nabob. Indignant at the message, h® replied, ‘ The 
morechal (fan) is no more than a handful of useless feathers, but it 
has been the constant associate of my head, and they shall not be 
separated ; he who takes one shall have both: in the pride of my 
youth I stipulated for one of the side pillows of the musnud ; and I 
have not disgraced the distinction. Instead of depriving me of that 
one, it would have been more gracious, as well as more necessary, 
to prop up my age and infirmities by a second. There is a simple 
mode of obeying the mandate—I will never again enter a court 
where benefits are forgotten.’ 

On his return to Seringapatam, Hyder sent to demand from him 
eight lacs of pagodas; the requisition was not unexpected, and 
Fuzzul Oolla ordered his sister, who presided over his family in the 
. fort, to give up, without reservation, every rupee he possessed : 

during the remainder of his miserable life he subsisted by selling a 
few articles of camp-equipage, horses and household furniture 
which were not swept off in the general plunder. ‘ He died,’ 
says Colonel Wilks, ‘ in a wretched pal, or private tent, a patched 
remnant of his former splendour! An humble tomb, erected by 
the pious care of bis family, marks the precise spot on which he 
received the order of degradation; and where, according to his 
solemn injunctions, they received his last breath, and deposited his 


earthly remains.’—vol. ji. p. 154. 
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But examples of ingratitude and inhumanity were familiar to 
Hyder’s mind. His conduct towards Mahommed Ali may here 
be noticed. This officer, when Hyder was besieged in his capital 
by Trimbuc Row, after the disgraceful flight abovementioned, was 
sent out with a corps of infantry to attempt the recovery, by sur- 
prize, of Periapatam. The corps, consisting of four battalions, 
was overtaken on the morning after its march, and attacked with 
great energy by the Mabhrattas. Colonel Wilks must tell the rest. 

* Mahommed Ali took post in a ruined village, and made a gallant 
resistance throughout the day ; at night his preparations seemed to an- 
nounce the intention of attempting a retreat ; and his numerous wound- 
ed, on receiving this intelligence, began to utter the most dreadful la- 
mentations at the fate to which they were destined. In order that the 
alarm might not, by these means, be communicated to the enemy, he 
went round to assure them that they should not be abandoned to perish 
by famine. The fearful mental reservation of this assurance referred 
to a plan of novel barbarity, exceeded only in later times by an atrocity 
which has been ascribed to a people calling themselves more civilized. 
When every thing was ready, he sent round a certain number of persons 
properly instructed, who, at a concerted signal, murdered all the 
wounded, Jn the horrible silence which ensued, he commenced his 
retreat by an unsuspected path, and, taking a circuitous route, reached 
. Mysoor by day-light.’—vol. ii. p. 150. 

We cannot much applaud the delicate manner in which the 
allusion is made to the murder rather than to the murderer 
of Jaffa,* who still lives to insult offended humanity by not 
only avowing but justifying the act; and, what is more strange, 
lives to find an apologist for his crimes in the very man who 
first preferred the charge against him. But ‘ even-handed jus- 
tice” may yet ‘return the ingredients of the poisoned chalice’ to 
the lips of the European, as she did to those of the Asiatic, mur- 





* Proofs rise on proofs! While this Article was passing through the press, we received 
a copy of Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of Asiatic Turkey.’ We accidentally opened it 
at p. 188, and were at once struck by the following paragraph : it is found in a letter 
from the late Professor of Arabic to the Bishop of Durham. 

* The whole of these sects’ (the various population of Syria) ‘ seem to have an equal 
hatred to the Turks and the French; tothe former, for their constant oppression ; to the 
Jatter, for the horrid cruelties committed in their return from Acre. MYSELF SAW, 
under the walls of Jaffa, the mangled and half buried remains of 5,000 Turks, and near 


500 ‘Christians, whom Buonaparte massacred upon the shore. The putrid smell was . 


scarcely dissipated after the intervention of a year. Kleber refused to have any hand 
in soshocking a transaction ; but miscreants were not wanting to put in execution, with 
every aggravation of cruelty, as I was told by eye-witnessés, the commands of the First 


The writer of this (Mr. Archdeacon Carlyle) was a man of the strictest honour and 
pe wa and spoke the languages of the East with the readiness of a native. We cor- 
dially ielicitate Sir R. Wilson on this irrefragable addition to the testimony which, with 
the feelings of a British soldier, he bore to the brutal ferocity of Buonaparte ; (see our 
last Number, p. 517.) and beg leave, at the same time, to commend both this and our 
former extracts to the serious contemplatien of Dr. Clarke, 


derer. 
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derer. Mahommed Ali was, with Hyder, a sort of privileged per- 
son, who said what he pleased; he was also a great favourite of 
Tippoo; and when Rustum Ali Beg was ordered to execution for 
having surrendered Mangalore by a favourable capitulation to Ge- 
neral Matthews, interposed, with his usual freedom, to save him; on 
which Tippoo determined to have him also put to death, with about 
seventy others, who were accidentally present at what the tyrant 
was pleased to call an attempt to rescue Rustum Ali. The ser- 
vices of Mahommed Ali, however, pleaded for mercy, and all the 
officers interposed the most earnest entreaties for the preservation 
of his life; in which Tippoo publicly declared his acquiescence. 
He was sent off to Seringapatam with an escort under Sheikh 
Hummeed, who, on the second day, had the humanity to apprize 
him of a written order which he had received from Tippoo to 
dispatch him on the road; ‘and the victim, after a short period em- 
ployed in devotion, quietly acquiesced in the arrangements for 
strangling him without noise, by means of the common groom’s 
cord for leading a horse.’—vol. in. p. 484. 

The iniquitous invasion of Coorg took place in 1778. The 
Coorgs, apprized of the approach of the enemy, had assembled on 
a woody lull which Hyder completely. invested with his troops. 
He immediately proclaimed a reward of five rupees for every head 
which should be brought before him, and sat down to see the 
rewards distributed. hen about seven hundred had been paid for, 
a person approached and deposited two heads, both of them of the 
fairest forms. Hyder, having examined the features, asked the bearer 
if his heart did not smite him for cutting off such comely heads : 
and immediately ordered the decapitation to cease. ‘It is the only 
feature in his whole life,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘ that incurs the direct 
suspicion of pity.—vol. ii. p. 158. 

In the year 1775, the raja of Mysore died. Hyder, who had 
always professed to hold it on behalf of the Hindoo house, and 
amused the people at the annual feast of the Dessera, by exhibiting 
the pageant seated on his ivory throne in the balcony of state, deter- 
mined to carry on the farce by the election of a new raja. The 
lineal male succession being extinct, be collected all the children 
of the different branches of the family in the Hall of Audience, 
which was strewed with fruits, sweetmeats and flowers, playthings 
of various descriptions, arms, books, male and female ornaments, 
bags of money, &c. and while they were engaged in a general 
scramble, one child was attracted by a brilliant little dagger, which 
he took up in his right hand, and soon afterwards a lime in his left. 
‘ That is the raja!’ exclaimed Hyder; ‘ his first care is military pro- 
tection ; his second to realize the produce of his dominions; bring 
him hither and let me embrace him.’ The deladed Hindoos woe 
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mured applause ; the child was carried to the palace and installed; 
and became the father of the present raja, who was placed by the 
English at thie head of the Hindoo house of Mysore, on the subver- 
sion of the Mahommedan dynasty by the Marquis of Wellesley m 
1799.—vol. ii. p. 163. 

Hyder having succeeded in dissolving the confederacy of the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, by purchasing the latter, laid siege to 
the fortress of Chittledroog, which he had long desired to possess. 
Jealous of the power and the distinguished bravery of the poligar 
who held it, and of his formidable troops, he was determined to 
reject the most submissive offers of this unfortunate chief. 

* The siege continued for three months, with more perseverance than 
military skill on the side of Hyder; and on the part of the besieged, 
with a mixture of enthusiastic fatalism, and heedless, headlong valour, 
which is strongly characteristic of the Beder tribe. A temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess (Cali) who delights in blood, was erected on the 
summit of the Droog, an appellative derived from an attribute of the 
goddess; and so long as her rites should be duly performed, they be- 
lieved that in fact, as well as in name, their fortress would be inacces- 
sible. On every Monday, after performing their devotions to the 
goddess, the Beders made a religious sortie ; this, after a few repeti- 
tions, was as regularly known in the camp of the besiegers, as in the 
fort. A particular sound of the horn always gave intimation that they 
had finished their preparatory devotions and were about to sally : every 
thing was known, except the exact point of attack, and notwithstanding 
all the advantages of preparation, on the side of the besiegers, the 
Beders never once returned without penetrating into the trenches, and 
carrying off a certain number of heads, to offer at the shrine of Cdl. 
After the fall of the place, the heads were found ranged in rows of 
small pyramids, in regular order, in front of the temple of the goddess, 
to the amount of about two thousand.’—vol. ii. p. 181, 182. 

Hyder was compelled to raise the siege by the approach of the 
Mahratta army, amounting to sixty thousand cavalry,’ and a pro- 
portionate number of infantry, under Hurry Punt. This immense 
force, by a judicious combination of military skill and bribery, 
Hyder completely succeeded in dispersing and driving back to the 
northward of the Kistna. He now sat down a second time before 
Chittledroog, which the poligar defended with his accustomed 
gallantry ; but the greater part of his brave followers being either 
killed or wounded im the determined sallies which he continued to 
make, and a corps of about 5000 Mahomedans in his service 
being corrupted by Hyder, through the medium of their spiritual 
instructor, the poligar, finding Cali no longer propitious to his 
vows, ascended his palanquin, proceeded to Hyder’s camp, and 
threw himself on the mercy of the victor. But Hyder was insensible 
to the ‘quality of mercy.’ The palace of the unfortunate poligar 
was 
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was plundered, his family secured and sent to Seringapatam. The 
native peasantry, chiefly Beders, who during the two sieges had 
adhered with unconquerable attachment to their chief, after being 
pillaged of all their tangible property, were swept away to people 
the island of Seringapatam, to the amount of 20,000 souls. ‘The 
boys were made converts to Mahomedanism, and formed into a 
military corps, under the name of chéla battalions.—vol. ii. p. 190. 

About this time, Hyder narrowly escaped assassination by a party 
of eighty ferocious Affghans, who had been taken prisoners and 
disarmed : though their swords were afterwards restored, they still 
felt the insult, and concerted a plan of revenge. In the dead of 
night they slew the guards, and rushed towards his tent. Hyder, 
however, on hearing the alarm, cut through it with his sword and 
escaped. Some of the assassins were seized and instantly put to 
death ; the remainder had their hands and feet chopped off, and in 
that shocking state were thrown into the highway, to announce to 
his new subjects the terror of his name. Some of them were 
destined to a death, if possible, still more horrible ; they were tied 
by a short cord to the feet of elephants, and dragged round the 
camp.—vol. ii. p. 194. 

The avarice of Hyder kept pace with his inhumanity ; perhaps 
the former acted as a stimulus to the latter. His dewan, or mi- 
nister of finance, a Bramin of the name of Vencatapa, a few days 
before his death, for the repose of his conscience and the security 
of his family, sent his dying declaration to Hyder, that the amount 
of his fortune, honourably made in his service, was 50,000 pagodas, 
which he entreated his master to receive into the treasury, and 
leave his family in peace. ‘ According to English notions,’ says 
Colonel Wilks, ‘ every spark of honour must be extinct in the 
breast of a prince, who should despoil the family of a faithful ser- 
vant of a sum so fairly acquired.” Hyder reasoned differently: he 
took the money, and considered it as an act of exemplary benevo- 
lence on his part, to excuse the innocent family from the usual 
process of torture. ‘The next dewan, also a Bramin, of the name 
of Chinneia, was tortured, plundered and-dismissed. He was suc- 
ceeded by Assud Ali Khan, the first Mussulman employed by him 
in a civil office of trust and importance ; Ali died under the tortures 
which were inflicted to extort money which he did not possess: he 
was considered as an able and an honourable man. ‘The next was 
also a man of integrity, but not of talent equal to his situation. 
On his removal, he declared that all he.was worth in the world 
amounted to 10,000 rupees, or 1,250/. the exact sum with which 
he had entered Hyder’s service. He was, notwithstanding, thrown 
into prison, where he soon after died; the teu thousand rupees, 
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which he had mentioned, were found in his house, and his brutal 
master took them fromm his family without the smallest compunction, 

In the year 1779, Hyder entertained strong hopes of forming 
a confederacy, of which the avowed object was the extermmation 
of the British power in India; and when the imbecile measures, 
the wretched intrigues of the government of Madras are consider- 
ed, during the reign of the Rumbolds, the Whitehills, and the 
Paul Benfields, the only matter of surprize is, that the confede- 
racy did not succeed. ‘I have tried them already,’ said Hyder, 
‘and I know them well; they have no conduct; and even vow, 
when I have assembled my whole force to enter the country, they 
have not shewn the least glimmering of ability.’ It was on this 
occasion that Hyder overran the Carnatic with an army of more 
than 80,000 men, almost realizing those tremendous scenes of de- 
solation which Burke so forcibly, but somewhat too poetically, 
described, and which continued to be the topic of stupid ridicule 
at Madras, ‘ until the conflagration of the surrounding country, 
and the actual appearance of the bleeding fugitives, roused this 
most extraordinary conclave frum a slumber, which has no example 
in the history of the world.’—vol. ii. p. 256. 

This campaign, disastrous and disgraceful as it was to us, afforded 
many brilliant examples of genius and gallantry ou the part of 
the subaltern officers in the command of posts; among whom En- 
signs Allan and Macauley, Lieutenants Parr and Flint, are men- 
tioned with particular distinction. We cannot resist inserting the 
eulogium bestowed by Colonel Wilks on the last-mentioned offi- 
cer :— 

* Strange as in these days the proposition may sound, this lieutenant 
was an officer of very considerable experience; to a scientific knowledge 
of the theory, he added some practical acquaintance with the business 
ef a siege; and to military talents of no ordinary rank, a mind tertile 
in resources, and a mild confidence of manner, which, as his troops 
were wont to say, rendered it impossible to feel alarm in his presence, 
He found the place (Wandewash) in a ruinous state, furnished with abun- 
dance of cannon, but no carriages, and little powder; he repaired the 
works, constructed carriages, and manufactured powder. He had not 
one artilleryman ; but he prevailed on the silversmiths, who, according 
to the routine of Hindoo warfare, are the apolugy for cannoneers, not 
only to attend regularly, to be instructed in the exercise, but, in the 
subsequent siege, to perform their duties in a respectable manner. 
From the 12th of August, 1780, until the 12th of February, 1783, an 
eventful period, during which the flower of Hyder’s army were before 
the place seventy-eight days of open trenches, and, after being foiled 
in open force, made repeated attempts to seize it by stratagem, or 
starve it into surrender, this officer, never once casting off his clothes 
at the uncertain periods of repose, not only provided the means of in- 
ternal defence, but raised a little corps of cavalry for exterior enter- 
prize ; 
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prize; and, during a protracted period of famine and diversified misery 
elsewhere, nat only fed his own garrison, but procured important sup- 
plies for the use of the main army, for which he was justly deemed to 
be the centre of all correct intelligence. The model proposed by the 
experienced, for the imitation of the young and aspiring; the theme of 
general applause ; honourable in private life, as he was distinguished in 
public conduct; the barren glory has remained to him of preserving 
the letters on service, written in Sir Eyre Coote’s own hand, full of 
affectionate attachment and admiration. Colonel Flint is living, and 
in London. Fancy would associate with the retirement of such a man 
marks of public approbation and dignified competency; but human 
affairs too often reflect an inverted copy of the pictures of imagina- 
tion.’—vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. 

The lamentable destruction of Colonel Baillie’s corps, from the 
total incapacity, as it would now seem, of that officer, is thus 
summed up :— 

* “ Colonel Baillie, after ordering his fire to cease, went forwards to 
ask for quarter, by waving his handkerchief; and, supposing acqui- 
escence to be signified, he ordered the Europeans, who to the last mo- 
ment preserved an undaunted aspect and compact order, to Jay down 
their arms. The enemy, although they at first paused, and received him 
as a prisoner, after being slightly wounded, perceiving the same unau- 
thorized straggling fire to continue, rushéd forwards to an unresisted 
slaughter. Of eighty-six officers, thirty-six were killed, or died of 
their wounds, thirty-four were wounded and taken, and sixteen were 
taken not wounded ; the carnage among the soldiers being nearly in the 
same proportion. Hyder’s young soldiers in particular amused them- 
selves with fleshing their swords, and exhibiting their skill on men 
already most inhumanly mangled ; on the sick and wounded in the 
doolies; and even on women and children; and the lower order of 
horsemen plundered their victims of the last remnant of their clothing; 
none escaped this brutal treatment, excepting the tew who were saved by 
the humane interposition of the French officers, and particularly Mon- 
sieur Pimorin, of the regular French line, who had joined with a small 
detachment from Mahé, a short time previous to its capture in 1779; 
and Monsieur Lally, who has already been introduced to the reader's 
notice.* It is scarcely necessary to add, that the whole corps, with all 
its equipments of every description, was irretrievably and totally lost.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. 

The barbarism of Hyder’s mind, and his strange ignorance of 





* Lally, who had first served with Basalut Jung, then with Nizam Ali, was disposed 
about 1778 to try his fortunes with Hyder, who stipulated, for a certain amount of 
force, to pay him 5,000 rupees a month. The Frenchman, not being able to bring the 
precise number, received only, as the first month’s pay, 2,000 rupees. He demanded 
an audience, talked loud, and gasconaded. ‘ Be quiet,’ said Hyder, ‘ and be grateful 
for getting so much; you have not fulfilled your stipulation, and I have overpaid you in 

roportion to your numbers, I do not give an officer 5,000 rupees a month for the 
Panty pf his single nose,’ 
the 
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the practical effects of civilization; are evinced in the following in- 
cident :— : 

* Among the prisoners was a son of Colonel Lang, who commanded 
Vellore, a child rather than a youth, born in India, who was serving 
asavolunteer. He sent for the bey, and ordered him instantly to 
write a letter to his father, offering him a splendid establishment, on 
the condition of surrendering the place, and announcing that his own 
death would be the result of refusal, The boy at first received the pro- 

ition with a cool rejection ; but, on being pressed with direct threats, 
e burst into tears, and adtiressing Hyder in his own language, “ If you 
consider me,” said he, “ base enough to write such a letter, on what 
ground can you think so meanly of my father ? It is in your power to 
present me before the ramparts of Vellore, and cut me into a thousand 
pieces in my father’s presence ; but itis out of your power to make him 
a traitor.” The threats were, however, renewed by the attendants in 
a separate tent, but, being found ineffectual, the child was remanded to 
the quarters of the other priscners.’—vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. 


Colonel Wilks mentions the cases of two individuals, both well 
known to him, among the wounded of this unhappy day; the one 
of which he may well say was remarkable from. mere fact; the 
other sufficiently.so from characteristic imagination. ‘The first was 
that of an English artilleryman, of the name of Twig; he had re- 
ceived a sabre wound in the back of the neck, which separated the 
muscles destined to support the head, and it fell accordingly on his 
chest.—‘ On being roused by threats and other wounds, this extra- 
ordinary man raised his head to its proper position with the aid of 
his hands, and, supporting it in this manner, actually performed the 
march of six miles, and was perfectly cured.’—vol. ii. p. 281. 


‘ The other case was that of Mahommed Booden, commandant of Hy- 
der’s artillery.—A cannon shot had grazed the back of the occiput, and 
numerous exfoliations of the skull, which he describes to have afterwards 
occurred, seem to evince that the contact was severe. He fell, and 
was supposed to be killed, but almost instantly arose, put on his turban, 
and mounted his horse, and was, found to have received no other appa- 
rent injury than a small contusion surmounted by a tumour. The 
escape of this man became a subject of general conversation in Hyder’s 
army; there could be no doubt of his possessing a charm to avert 
cannon-balls, and the secret must be invaluable. Tippoo sent for him 
some days afterwards, and questioned him regarding the charm. He 
replied, as he always continued to believe, that it was the root of a 
small plant, which he had purchased from a travelling Hindoo mendi- 
cant, to be worn at all times wrapped up in his turban, as an infallible 
protection to the head. Tippoo desired to see this precious treasure, 
and, after a deliberate scrutiny, very coolly wrapped it up in his own 
turban, for the future defence of his own head, regardless of the fate 
of Mahommed Booden’s, who was perfectly aware, that serious re- 
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monstrance would put his head in greater danger than the cannon-balls 
of the next battle.’—vol. ii. pp. 281, 282. 

Though the war, as we have already observed, was entered on 
by Hyder under the most favourable auspices, and many impor- 
tant advantages were obtained by him, yet they led to no decisive 
results in bis favour; and, in fact, his situation, from the period of 
Sir Eyre Coote’s appointment to the command of the army, was 
daily becoming more critical. He was not insensible of the dan- 
ger; and on one occasion is said to have thus addressed his confi- 
dential minister, Poornea :-— 

* I have committed a great error; I have purchased a draught of 
Seandee at the price of a lac of pagodas; I shall pay dearly for my ar- 
rogance: between me and the mo there were perhaps mutual 
grounds of dissatisfaction, but no sufficient cause for war; and 1 might 
have made them my friends in spite of Mahommed Ali, the most trea- 
cherous of men. The defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites will 
not destroy them. I can ruin their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
the sea; and I must be first weary of a war in which I can gain 
nothing by fighting. I ought to have reflected, that no man of common 
sense will trust a Mahratta; and that they themselves do not expect to 
be trusted. 1 have been amused by idle expectations of a French force 
from Europe ; but, supposing it to arrive,-and to be successful here, I 


must go alone against the Mahrattas, and incur the reproach of the- 


French for distrusting them ; for I dare not admit them in force to My- 
soor.’—vol. ii. p. 373. 


This is no faint portrait of his mind; a more striking one, how- 
ever, of the perturbed and gloomy nature of his feelings is fur- 
nished by Gholaum Ali, one of his most familiar companions :— 
Gholaum had observed him to start much in his sleep; and, 
on his waking, took the liberty to ask him of what he had been 
dreaming ?—‘ My friend,’ replied Hyder, ‘ the state of a yogee (reli- 
gious mendicant) is more delightful than my envied monarchy ; 
awake, they see no conspirators; asleep, they dream of no assas- 
sins? 
In the cavalry of Hyder the officers were fond of exhibiting 
_to the English army a chivalrous spirit, which induced them fre- 
oe to approach, individually, within speaking distance of the 

anking parties, and give a geveral challenge to single combat. 

The manner in which they were answered and silenced is not ill 
described :— 

* There was in Sir Eyre Coote’s body-guard a young cavalry officer, 
distinguished for superior military address ; on ordinary service always 
foremost, to the very verge of prudence, but never beyond it ; of physical 
strength, seldom equalled; on foot, a figure for a sculptor; when 
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« he grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.” 

“In common with the rest of the army, this officer had smiled at the 
recital of these absurd challenges; but, while reconnoitring on the flank 
of the column of march, one of them was personally addressed to 
himself by a horseman, who, from dress and appearance, seemed to be 
of some distinction. He accepted the invitation, and the requisite pre- 
cautions were mutually acceded to: they fought; and he slew his anta- 
gonist. After this incident, the challenges were frequently addressed, 
not, as formerly, to the whole army, but to Dallas, whose name be- 
came speedily known to them: and, whenever his duty admitted, and 
his favourite horse was sufficiently fresh, the invitations were accepted, 
until the Mysoreans became weary of repetition. With a single ex- 
ception, the result was uniform. On that one occasion, the comba- 
tants, after several rounds, feeling a respect for each other, made 
a significant pause, mutually saluted, and retired. As a fashion among 
the aspiring young officers, these adventures were not calculated 
for general adoption ; it was found, that, in single combat, the address 
of a native horseman is seldom equalled by an European.’—vol. ii. 
pp- 391, 392. 

In the course of the year 1782, Hyder’s health perceptibly de- 
clined; and, in the month of November, symptoms of a disease 
appeared, known to the Hindoos under the name of the raj-péra, 
or royal boil, from its being supposed to be peculiar to persons 
of rank ; by the Mahommedans it is called the ‘ crab,’ from the fancied 
resemblance to that animal in the swelling behind the neck, or the 
upper portion of the back, which is the first indication of this 
disorder. ‘The united efforts of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and 
French physicians were of no avail, and he died on the 7th of 
December. His body was secretly deposited in the tomb of his 
father at Colar, but was subsequently removed by Tippoo’s orders 
to the superb mausoleum at Seringapatam, which is still endowed 
and kept up by the English. 

The character of Hyder has been pretty well developed by the 
extracts which we have made from these and the former volumes ; 
but, as we have now perhaps gone over his history for the last 
time, we shall avail ourselves of Colonel Wilks’s information to 
bring it before our readers under one point of view. 

In person he was tall and robust; his neck long, his shoulders 
broad ; his complexion was fair and florid, (as an Indian;) and a 
prominent and rather aquiline nose and small eyes imparted to his 
countenance a mixture of sternness and gentleness. He had a 
mellow and musical voice. His turban, whose various involutions 
were said to contain one hundred cubits of the most brilliant scar- 
let, 
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let, overshadowed his shoulders. The rest of his dress was equally 
magnificent. Fond of show and parade, he was attended, on great 
occasions, by a retinue of a thousand spearmen splendidly clothed 
and armed, preceded by bards, who sang his exploits in the Cana- 
rese language. 

He was a bold and skilful horseman; as a swordsman he was 
held in high esteem, and as a marksman unrivalled: the volun- 
teers engaged in single combat with the royal tiger were confident 
of being preserved in the last extremity by the fusil of Hydef from 
the balcony. 

He ould neither read nor write any language ; and, in making 
the initial of his name, to serve as his signature on public occa- 
sions, either from imaptitude to learn, or for the sake of origina- 
lity, he inverted its form, and, instead of 0, wrote J; but, be- 
sides the Hindostanee, he spoke with great fluency five other 
languages of the peninsula; and he possessed the extraordinary 
faculty of listening to the song of a bard, dictating to a moonshee, 
hearing and answering the report of a spy, and following the reci- 
tal of a long and complex account of his dewan, or treasurer. 
Mr. Swartz, who was admitted to his presence, admired the rapid 
dispatch with which his affairs proceeded; letter after letter was 
received and read to him, the writers ran, wrote the answer, which 
he dictated, and Hyder apposed his seal. ‘ He orders,’ says the 
worthy missionary, ‘one man to write a letter and read it to him; 
then he calls another to read it to him again; if the writer has im 
the least deviated from his orders, his head pays for it.’ 

His intercourse with his harem was never permitted to divert 
him from the most rigid attention to public business: from sun- 
rise till noon he was occupied in the durbar; he then took his first 
meal, and retired to rest for an hour or two; in the evening he 
rode out, and then returned to business till near midnight when he 
made his second meal, drank largely, but secretly, and retired 
to rest. 

He possessed the most disciplined command of his temper : his 
apparent bursts of anger (according to Colonel Wilks) were syste- - 
matic, and intended to keep for ever present the terror of his name. 
‘He is served,’ says Mr. Swartz, ‘ through fear: two hundred 
people with whips stand always ready to use; not a day passes 
on which numbers are not flogged. Hyder applies the same cat to 
all transgressors alike—gentlemen and horsekeepers, tax-gatherers 
and his own sons. It will hardly be believed,’ adds this excellent 
man, ‘ what punishments are daily inflicted on the collectors.— 
One of them was tied up, and two men came with their whips 
and cut him dreadfully ; with sharp nails was his flesh torn asunder, 
and then scourged afresh ; bis shrieks rent the air.” . 

et, 
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Yet, in spite of his well-known inhumanity, and the notorious 
system of exaction and torture, men of almost every country were 
attracted to his court by brilliant prospects of advancement and 
wealth; but a person found to be worth keeping was a prisoner 
for life; Hyder’s was literally the lion’s den—no footsteps led from 
it—he would hear of no standard but his own, and suffered no return. 
It is the less surprizing therefore that in council he had no 
adviser, and no confidant. In our examination of the first part of 
this work, we hazarded a few observations on the striking similarity 
between the character of Hyder Ali and that of Ali Buonaparte. 
Every step which we have since advanced has tended to confirm 
our strictures, and justify the parallel. If there be a shade of dif- 
ference, the concluding remarks of Colonel Wilks will determine it 
in favour of the Asiatic barbarian :— 

‘In common with all sovereigns who have risen from obscurity to a 
throne, Hyder waded through crimes to his object; but they never ex- 
ceeded the removal of real impediments, and he never achieved through 
blood what fraud was capable of effecting. He fixed his stedfast view 
upon the end, and considered simply the efficiency, and never the 
moral tendency of the means. If he was cruel and unfeeling, it was 
for the promotion of his objects, and never for the gratification of anger 
or revenge. If he was ever liberal, it was because liberality exalted 
his character and augmented his power ; if he was ever merciful, it was 
in those cases where the reputation of mercy promoted future submis- 
sion. His European prisoners were in irons, because they were other- 
wise deemed unmanageable ; they were scantily fed, because that was 
economical; there was little distinction of rank, because that would 
have been expensive : but, beyond these simply interested views, there 
was, by his authority, no wanton severity ; there was no compassion, but 
there was no resentment; it was a political expenditure for a political 
purpose, and there was no passion, good or bad, to disturb the balanee 
of the account. He carried merciless devastation into an enemy’s 
country, and even to his own, but never beyond the reputed utility of 


the case: he sent the inhabitants into captivity, because it injured the | 


enemy’s country and benefited his own. ‘The misery of the individuals 
was no part of the consideration, and the death of the ‘greater portion 
still left a residue, to swell a scanty population. With an equal ab- 
sence of feeling he caused forcible emigrations from one province to 
another, because he deemed it the best cure for rebellion; and he 
converted the male children into military slaves, because he expected 
them to improve the quality of his army. He gave fair, and occasion- 
ally brilliant encouragement, to the active and aspiring among his ser- 
vants, so long as liberality proved an incitement to exertion, and he 
robbed and tortured them without gratitude or compunction, when no 
further services were expected; it was an account of profit and loss, 
and a calculation, whether it were most beneficial to employ or to plun- 
der them. 

* Those brilliant and equivocal virtues, which gild the crimes of other 
conquerors, 
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conquerors, were utterly unknown to the breast of Hyder. No admi- 
ration of bravery in resistance, or of fortitude in the fallen, ever ex- 
cited sympathy, or softened the cold calculating decision of their fate. 
No contempt for unmanly submission ever aggravated the treatment of 
the abject and the mean. Every thing was weighed in the balance of 
utility, and no grain of human feeling, no breath of virtue or of vice, 
was permitted to incline the beam, 

‘ There was one solitary example of feelings incident to our nature ; 
affection for an unworthy son, whom he nominated to be his successor, 
while aniformly, earnestly, and broadly predicting, that this son would 
lose the empire which he himself had gained.’—vol. iii. pp. 457, 458. 

This son, aptly named Tippoo, or the Tiger, was thirty years 
of age when his father died ; he assumed the reins of government 
with an army of ninety thousand men, a treasury containing three 
crores of rupees, (about three millions sterling,) in hard money, 
and an accumulated booty of jewels and other valuables, in Poor- 
nea’s language, to a countless amount. With this, and the aid 
of a French force, instead of offering terms to the English which, 
in the dissensions between the civil and military authorities of 
Madras, and the tardy and ungracious assistance from Bengal, 
would probably have been accepted, Tippoo at once began to 
indulge his favourite dream of driving them out of the peninsula. 

The fortress of Cuddalore had received such a reinforcement from 
Suffrein’s fleet, after his action with Sir Edward Hughes, as to 
enable Monsieur Bussy to make a vigorous sortie with his best 
troops, who, however, suffered a very severe loss, both in officers 
and men. The following anecdote (which affords another extra- 
ordinary instance of the caprice of fortune) we suspect will be 
new to most of our readers :— 

* Among the wounded prisoners was a young French serjeant, who 
so particularly attracted the notice of Colonel Wangenheim, com- 
mandant of the Ilanoverian troops in the English service, by his in- 
teresting appearance and manners, that he ordered the young man to be 
conveyed to his own tents, where he was treated with attention an@# 
kindness until his recovery and release. Many years afterwards, when 
the French army, under Bernadotte, entered Hanover, General Wan- 
genheim, among others, attended the levee of the conqueror. “ You 
have served a great deal,” said Bernadotte, on his being presented, 
“ and, as F understand, in India?” “ I have served there.” “ At Cud- 
dalore?” “ I wasthere.” “ Have you any recollection of a wounded 
serjeant, whom you took under your protection in the course of that 
service?” The circumstance was not immediately present to the gene- 
ral’s mind ; but, on recollection, he resumed, “ I do indeed remember 
the circumstance, and a very fine young man he was; I have entirely 
lost sight of him ever since, but-it would give me pleasure to hear of 
his welfare.” ‘* That young serjeant,” said Bernadotte, “ Was THE PER- 
SON WHO HAS NOW THE HONOUR TO ADDRESS YOU; who is happy in 

this 
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this public opportunity of acknowledging the obligation, and will omit 
no means within his power bf testifying his gratitude te General Wangen- 
heim.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 442, 443. 

The capture of the almost impregnable fort of Bedunore by 
a handtul of men, under the command of General Matthews, who 
was puzzled to account for his own success, is thus curiously and 
satistactorily explained :— 

Among the prisoners carried off by Hyder from Malabar was a 
young Nair, to whom, after his conversion to Islamism, was given the 
name of Sherk Ayez, the slave of the house. ‘This youth, from his 
noble port, ingenuous manners, and singular beauty, attracted ge- 
neral attention ; and in a more mature age his valour in the field and 
uncommon intelligence recommended him so strongly to the favour 
of Hyder that he would frequently speak of him as ‘ his right hand 
in the hour of danger ;’ and when angry with Tippoo would often 
wish that Ayez was his son instead of him. Not long before his 
death Hyder had appointed this favourite to the situation of governor 
of the fortress and province of Bednore. ‘Tippoo had not forgot- 
ten his father’s praises, and the habit of publicly contrasting the qua- 
lities of his slave with those of the heir-appareut; nor could Ayez 
contemplate without alarm the crisis of his fate, which the death of 
Hyder would certainly accelerate. Tippoo bad, in fact, dispatched 
Lutf Ali Beg to assume the government of Bednore, but, apprehen- 
sive that Ayez might resist, had previously sent secret orders to the 
officer next in command to put him to death, and assume the govern- 
ment till the arrival of the proper successor. Ayez, suspecting that 
something of this kind might happen, had given positive orders that 
every letter received should be brought to him and examined in his 
presence ; but being, like Hyder, entirely illiterate, no other person 
was allowed to be present than the reader and himself. On the 
day preceding that on which the English force attacked the ghauts, 

he fatal letter arrived; the bramin who read it, and to whom the 
ter was addressed, was more astonished at its contents than Ayez; 
who, placed in this perilous condition, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, put ‘the unfortunate bramin to death to prevent discovery ; 
instantly mounted his horse, and went off at full speed to the citadel 
to make arrangements for the surrender of the place to the English. 
All this was unknown at the time, and sufficiently accounts for the 
dispersion and dismay of the troops, and the easy possession of the 
whole province, which so much surprized General Matthews, that 
he attributed it, in the first place, to the ‘ Divine decrees,’ and in 
the second, to the ‘ panic of the enemy.’ (ii. p. 455.) 

When Tippoo was accused by General Macleod of his faithless 
conduct before Mangalore, he replied in English, written bya French 
man, ‘ It is a lie or mensonge.’ On which the general — 
or 
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for answer, ‘ Permit me to inform you, prince, that this language 
is not good for you to give, nor me to receive; and that if I was 
alone with you in the desert you would not dare to say these words 
to me:’ and he added, ‘ if you have courage enough to meet me, 
take one hundred of your bravest men on foot, and meet me on 
the sea-shore. I will fight you, and one hundred of mine will fight 
with your's.’ Nothing further appears from General Macleod ; 
but in the ‘ King of Histories,’ written under the immediate direc- 
tion of Tippoo, and found in the palace of Seringapatam, is a long 
and abusive reply, accusing the Nazarenes of idolatry, and every 
species of vice, and thus concluding : ‘ If thou hast any doubt of all 
this, descend, as thou hast written, from thy ships, with thy forces, 
and taste the flavour of the blows inflicted by the hands of the 
holy warriors, and behold the terror of the religion of Mahom- 
med,’ &c.—but General Macleod, according to this faithful his- 
torian, fled on the-same night! (Pref. p. xxv.) 

The ferocious disposition of Tippoo was frequently exhibited du- 
ring the siege of Mangalore, a contemptible fortress which, however, 
locked up the services of his main army for nearly nine months. 
Reflecting that it had been surrendered to General Matthews by 
the Kelledar Rustum Ali Beg as an untenable post, he came to a 
conclusion, that Rustum must have been either a traitor or a 
bungler, (he stopped not to inquire which,) and the unfortunate 
Kelledar, with his principal officers, was therefore led out to 
instant execution. But it was not till after the conclusion of the 
peace of 1784, when the release of the prisoners offered an oppor- 
tunity to all of comparing the history of their sufferings, that the 
extent of the atrocity of this monster was fully ascertained. 
Hyder, in truth, had never shewn any scruples of delicacy regard- 
ing the safe and cheap custody of European prisoners; he used 
severity and sometimes direct force to procure the services of 
gunners and artificers; but this was the amount of his barbarity ; 
‘it was reserved for Tippoo Sultaun to murder his prisoners.’ 
All who had distinguished themselves in arms were sure to be dis- 
patched—some were poisoned, others led into the woods and 
hacked to pieces. ‘Those who were spared lingered out a miserable 
existence; in the best of the prisons their allowance barely kept 
them alive; and in the worst, accelerated their death. ‘ Blows 
were inflicted on the most trivial pretences; irons were put on and 
removed for no other apparent reason than to excite conjectures and 
agonize the feelings.’ The sepoys were kept at hard labour, and 
these faithful creatures, whenever they had an opportunity, sacrificed 
a portion of their own scanty pittance to mend the fare of their Eu- 
ropean fellow soldiers. This is sufficiently horrible; but the ex- 
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patriation of thirty thousand Canara Christians, (by his own account 
sixty thousand,) who were first ‘honoured with the distinction of 
Islamism, and then distributed among the principal garrisons,’ was 
still more atrocious ; for the consequences of thus wantonly driving 
off the unoffending inhabitants of his own country were, that one- 
third part of the number did not survive the first year. (ii. p. 530.) 
His conduct to the unfortunate inhabitants of Coorg was, if pos- 
sible, still worse; his army laid waste with fire and sword all the 
open parts of the country, and the ruined inhabitants betook them- 
selves to the woods. Here they were surrounded, and the troops, 
contracting the circle, beat up the country before them as if dis- 
lodging the game; and by these means closing in on the great 
mass of population, amounting to about seventy thousand, drove 
them, like a herd of cattle, to Seringapatam. On this trium- 
phant occasion Tippoo first assumed the title of King. 
Among the numerous ‘ inventions and creations of his mind, 
which Colonel Wilks calls ‘ strange aberrations of untutored in- 
tellect,’ one was to level the town and fort of Mysore to the 
ground. He changed the performance of the noobut (the royal 
band) from Sunday to Friday, ‘ because’ (as he says in his own 
Memoirs) Sunday is appropriated by the Nazarenes, Saturday by 
the Jews, and Friday is the festival of the Mussulmans; because 
the Almighty on that day created the heavens, and on that day com- 
menced the flood of Noah’—He changed the name of every thing in 
science, government, jurisprudence, tactics, &c. of cycles, years, and 
months; weights, measures, coins, forts, towns, offices civil and mili- 
tary; the official designations of all persons and things, without one 
exception; ‘ exhibiting,’ as Colonel Wilks remarks, ‘ a singular coin- 
cidence, at nearly one and the same time, and in distant and uncon- 
nected quarters of the globe, between the extremes of unbridled 
-democ*acy, and uncontrolled despotism.’ He boasts in his new 
artiliery practice that he had left his masters, the Nazarenes, at an 
infinite distance behind him, ‘ although, like the salamander, they 
pass their lives in fire.” He created a fleet which never existed, 
and made admirals who had never seen the sea; he drew up a 
commercial code, and considered himself the chief merchant in his 
dominions ; and when he was requested to alter his regulations 
as they had a tendency to destroy all confidence, the only answer 
which he condescended to give, was—‘there is no regulation 
issued by us that does not cost us, in the framing of it, the delibe- 
ration of five hundred years—do as you are ordered.’ His code of 
laws is unexampled in history, ‘ perverting,’ says Colonel Wilks, 
‘ all possible purposes of punishment as a public example, com- 
bining the terrors of death with cold-blooded irony, filthy ridi- 
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cule with obscene mutilation, the pranks of a monkey with the 
abominations of a monster.’ (iii. p. 269.) 

All his regulations were to be studied night and day, and strictly 
observed ; and on the occurrence of any case not provided for, 
reference was to be made to the ‘ replendent presence.’ An anec- 
dote is told on this occasion which somewhat enlivened the court 
even of this gloomy tyrant. A ryot came out of breath to the 
aumil (or collector) to tell him that a large field of sugar-cane was 
on fire. ‘ Fetch me the book of regulations,’ said the aumil; ‘ I 
recollect nothing about a fire in a field of sugar-cane.’ ‘ Sound 
the village drum!’ exclaimed the ryot ; ‘summon every man, woman, 
and child with pots of water.’ ‘ Be quiet,’ replied the aumil; ‘ the 
book of regulations will tell us all about it.” The book said no- 
thing ; the aumil contended that the case must be referred; and in 
the mean time the field was destroyed. When the report came, the 
sultaun put on a vacant stare ; but whether it was the precursor of 
a laugh or a sage reflection, the courtiers were not quite agreed. 
At length the royal stare dropped into the philosophical prepara- 
tive. ‘ The man,’ said he, ‘ is a good and an obedient servant ; 
prepare instantly an edict to be added to the regulations, prescrib- 
ing what is to be done in the event of fire in sugar-fields.’ (iii. p.273.) 


These speculations of a stupid despot, however noxious to his” 


subjects, were innocent in comparison of his unfeeling and brutal 
conduct towardsall who were withoutthe pale of Islamism. In 1788 
he made a visit to Calicut, where he found the natives living peace- 
ably in habitations scattered over the country: his first step was to 
compel them to reside in villages of forty houses each : he then in- 
formed them, by public mt st that they were a turbulent 
and refractory people—that their women were unrestrained in their 
obscene practices, and more shameless in their connections than the 
beasts of the field; and, finally, that if they did not forsake their 
sinful practices and live like the rest of mankind, he would march 
them off to the seat of empire, and honour the whole of them with 
the seal of the Prophet. Indeed his whole conduct proves, in the 
words of Colonel Wilks, that ‘ an intellect too weak for its giddy 
height occasionally tottered on the verge of insanity ;’ for the next 
year, having taken it into his head that the ‘ infidels of Malabar’ 
d disregarded his admonitions, he marched his whole army to the 
coast, surprized two thousand Nairs with their families, and gave 
them the alternative of a voluntary profession of the Mahomedan 
faith, or a forcible conversion, with deportation from their native 
land. The unhappy captives chose the latter ; the rite of circum- 
cision was instantly performed on all the males, and the individuals 
of both sexes were compelled to close the ceremony by eating beef. 
His embassies to France and Constantinople covered him with 
Fe ridicule. 
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ridicule. The first was to ask for a body of six thousand French- 
men, with which he engaged to drive the English out of Hindostan. 
On the proposition being made to Louis XVI. he observed, ‘ This 
resembles the affair of America, which I never think of without re- 
gret. My youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer 
for it now; the lesson is too severe to be forgotten.’ Of the latter, 
nearly six hundred died of the plague ; and out of eleven hundred 
of which the embassy consisted, sixty-eight only returned to India. 
Notwithstanding the failure of both, Lord Cornwallis saw, early in 
1790, that Tippoo was again resolved on war. His attack on the 
Raja of Travancore hastened it. Colonel Floyd found himself sud- 
denly engaged with the main body of the Mysore army. Many of 
the Sepoys were cut down. Colonel Floyd, in passing along the line, 
expressed his regret to the native officers, and cheered them with 
the hope of retaliation in due time. These brave and faithful fellows 
all replied nearly in the same words, ‘ We have eaten the Com- 
pany’s salt; our lives are at their disposal, and God forbid that we 
should mind a few casualties.’ 

The capture of Bangalore struck a panic into the tyrant’s mind, 
and made him tremble for his capital; arrangements, in fact, were 
made for the removal of his harem, his treasure, and the families 


_#of his officers. 


‘ The walls of the houses in the main streets of Seringapatam had 
been ornamented by the Sultaun’s command, with full length carica- 
tures of the English. In one it was a tiger seizing a trembling English- 
man ; in another it was a horseman cutting off two English heads at a 
blow ; in a third it was the nabob, Mahommed Ali, brought in with a 
rope round his waist, prostrating himself before an Englishman seated 
on a chair, who placed one foot upon his neck ; but the more favourite 
caricatures are necessarily excluded from decorous narrative. The 
anticipation must have been acute, which suggested the obliteration of 
all these favoured triumphs, and a positive order for carefully white- 
washing the whole of the walls. 

‘ The removal of these foolish indications of triumphant hostility and 
contempt, was perhaps a more conclusive testimony than any other of 
his considering the capture of the place highly probable; but con- 
science suggested more serious terrors, in the mass of living evidence at 
Seringapatam and elsewhere, of his detention of prisoners, in direct vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1784. Of the English boys, educated as singers 
and dancers* twenty still remained ; a secret order was dispatched for 
the murder of these unhappy youths as the first victims, and an imper- 
ceptible succession of most of the other prisoners of the preceding war. 
It was difficult to obtain precise information regarding details in which 
no individual would acknowledge instrumentality, or even ascribe it to 





* «Their inStruction, performance, and dress, was precisely thet of an Hindostanee 
dancing girl. 
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another: the bodies were carried out at the first opening of the gates, 
by the common scavengers, to places of distant sepulture, and the as- 


sassitiation was supposed to be perpetrated by Abyssinian slaves, by the , 


well understood practice of a sudden and violent twist to dislocate the 
vertebre of the neck. The orders to the outposts were executed ac- 
cording to local circumstances, and the English army had afterwards 
direct evidence even to exhumation, of murders so committed, on per- 
sons who carried with them the anxious sympathy of the inhabitants ; 
the order was extended to native state prisoners; and the horrible 
butcheries of this period exemplified, in the most impressive manner, 
the natural connexion between cruelty and fear,’—iii. pp. 140, 141. 

But it is time to close the relation of the frantic and mur- 
derous pranks of this unfeeling despot; and we cannot conclude 
it better than with the following instance of dreadful retribu- 
tion on one of his ready agents. je was inflicted by the widowed 
mother of a chief destroyed by Tippoo,—an instance of a daring 
and desperate spirit not unexampled in the secluded females of 
Hindostan. 

* She paid me a visit in 1808,’ (it is Colonel Wilks who speaks,) ‘ and 
among other adventures related the following: “ Tippoo’s aumil, who 
polluted the mansion of my lost husband and son, wanted iron, and 
determined to supply himself from the rut,” (a temple of carved wood 
fixed on wheels, drawn in procession on public occasions, and requiri 
many thousand persons to effect its movement.) “ It was too mue 
trouble to take it to pieces, and the wretch burned it in the square of 
the great temple, for the sake of the iron. On hearing of this abomina- 
tion, I secretly collected my men, I entered the town by night, I seized 
him and tied him to a stake, and (bursting into tears, and an agony of 
exultation) 1 burned the monster on the spot where he hed wantonly 
insulted and consumed the sacred emblems of my religion.” ’—iii. p. 
285. 

We all know the conditions on which Lord Cornwallis granted 
a peace to Tippoo; and have read of the restitution.of his two 
sons by Major Doveton, but the details given in these volumes are, 
nevertheless, very interesting. ‘The subsequent events; the embassy 
to the Isle of France; the reinforcement of ninety-nine Frenchmen 
from that quarter ; the organization of a jacobin club in Seringa- 
patam ; the planting of the tree of liberty, surrounded by the cap 
of equality, and the fraternization of the sans-culotte Sultaun under 
the distinguished appellation of Citizen T'ippoo,—together with 
the decisive measures and the rapid movements of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, are too recent and too well known to require any par- 
ticular notice ;—suffice it to say that this monster py eta shape 
died, as he had lived—a fool, and a madman—which is the best 
apology that can be made for him. 

Tippoo fell in 1796, in the forty-seventh year of his age, and 
the eighteenth of liis reign. He was less tall than his father er 
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had a short neck, small and delicate hands and feet, large and full 
eyes, and a dark complexion, all characteristics of the Indian form. 
He spoke in @ loud and inharmonious tone of voice; was extremely 
garrulous, and on superficial subjects delivered his sentiments with 
plausibility; he excelled in horsemanship ; and ridiculed the con- 
veyance in palanguins, which he, in a great degree, prohibited— 
more, it is said, from avarice than taste. With a smattering of 
Persian literature he considered himself as the first philosopher of 
the age; his pen was for ever in his hand, but he could neither 
write the language with elegance nor accuracy. ‘The leading fea- 
tures of his character were vanity and arrogance—no human being 
was ever so handsome, so wise, so learned, or so brave as himself, 
No man, however, bad less penetration into character; no prince 
was ever so ill served. 

His application was intense and incessant; but it was mere oc- 
cupation and not business ; he affected to write with his own hand 
all his dispatches, and the consequence was that nothing was dis- 

atched. ‘ Hyder was an improving monarch, and exhibited few 
innovations. ‘Tippoo was an innovating monarch, and made no 
improvements. Ove had a sagacious and powerful mind; the 
other a feeble and unsteady intellect. Tippoo was intoxicated with 

ccess, and desponding with adversity. His mental energy failed 
eich the decline of fortune; ‘ but,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘ it were 
unjust to question his physical courage. He fell in the defence 
of his capital; but he fell, performing the duties of a common 
soldier, not of a general.’ The parallel or contrast between the 
father and son sums up the character of both. 

* Both sovereigns were equally unprincipled ; but Hyder had a clear 
undisturbed view of the interests of ambition: in Tippoo that view was 
incessantly obscured and perverted by the meanest passions. He mur- 
dered his English prisoners, by a selection of the best, because he hated 
their valour: he oppressed and insulted his Hindoo subjects, because 
he hated a religion which, if protected, would have been the best sup- 
port of his throne; and he fawned, in his last extremity, on this injured 
people, when he vainly hoped that their incantations might influence 

is fate: he persecuted contrary to his interest; and hoped, in opposi- 
tion to his belief. Hyder, with all his faults, might be deemed a model 
of toleration, by the professor of any religion. ‘Tippoo, in an age when 
persecution only survived in history, renewed its worst terrors ; and was 
the last Mahommedan prince, after a long interval of better feeling, 
who propagated that religion by the edge of the sword. Hyder’s vices 
invariably promoted his political interests; Tippoo’s more frequently 
defeated them. If Hyder’s punishments were barbarous, they were at 

least efficient to their purpose. ‘Tippoo’s court and army was one vast 
scene of unpunished peculation, notorious even to himself. He was 
’ barbarous where severity was vice, and indulgent where it was virtue. 
If he had qualities fitted for empire, they were strangely equivocal; the 
dis- 
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disqualifications were obvious and unquestionable ; and the decision of 
history will not be far removed from the observation almost proverbial 
in Mysoor, “ that Hyder was born to create an empire, Tippoo to lose 
one.” ’—iii. p. 465. 

By the extinction of these two usurpers of the government of 
Mysore, the south of India has enjoyed a state of tranquillity un- 
known at any period of the Mahommedan dynasty; and it were to 
be wished for the sake of the country at large, that the British 
government was in possession of the whole peninsula of Hindostan, 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Himalaya to the 
ocean, instead of keeping up that ‘ political simulation,’ which 
Colonel Wilks so justly reprobates. 

‘ In the whole of the political transactions of India,’ he observes, ‘ we 
perceive Hindoos, Mahommedans, French and English, searching for a 
shadow, to sanction their pretensions, instead of resting their claims on 
more substantial grounds. In the course of events, however, the sha- 
dow and the substance have both fallen into the hands of the English ; 
and on their part, at least, it is time that the scene of simulation sheuld 
finally close.’ 

The late events have drawn it somewhat nearer to that close which 
alone can confer a permanent tranquillity on Hindostan, But we 
are warned that it is more than time for us to close our remarks. 

We hardly know how to estimate the merits of Col.Wilks’s book : 
as a history it is by far too long; the two reigns of the house of 
Mysore occupying nearly as much space as Hume’s history of Eng- 
land. He not only enters too widely into detail, but details matters 
wholly irrelevant to the main subject,.and many of them of very 
trifling importance. The style is careless, obscure and involved, 
wanting that plain and easy dignity which distinguishes Hume, and 
we may add, though in an inferior degree, Orme. But Col. Wilks 
appears, like many more unfortunate authors, to have adopted 
Gibbon for his model ; if this was his object, we can only say that 
he has failed; it is neither Gibbon in his slippers nor in his full 
dress, but Gibbon hobbling in a pair of wooden shoes. 

These, however, we regret to say, are not the greatest faults we 
have to lay to the charge of Col. Wilks : valuable as his researches 
unquestionably are, and fair and candid as he generally is in his in- 
ferences and observations, he is by no means free from party feel- 
ings. We heartily participate in every thing he says of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s measures and of his administration of the government of 
India. We have no objection to his repeating, what has so often 
been said, that Mr. Hastings was the saviour of India. Mr. Hast- 
ings, like others placed in high and responsible situations, will 
receive from impartial history a just proportion of praise and 
blame; but he never can be sshaidened as entitled to unqualified 
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panegyric ; and least of all when it is given at the expense of 
others. His conduct, as Governor-General of Bengal, to Lord 

# Macartney as Governor of Madras, can only be explained from a 
feeling of jealousy at his lordship’s well-earned reputation. ‘The 
boasted assistance given by Bengal to the Madras government, in 
the deplorable state to which its dissensions and distresses had 
brought it, and in which Lord Macartney ou his arrival found it, was 
tardily and ungraciously bestowed; and with regard to the letter of 
Mr. Hastings of the 24th March, 1783, which Col. Wilks is pleased 
to call ‘ a performance of infinite force, and worthy of perusal even 
as a specimen of literary talent,’ it appears to us to be chiefly re- 
markable as an effusion of irritable pride. Colonel Wilks does not 
notice the answer to that letter from Madras ;—perhaps he was 
not aware of it; nor of the opinion of Sir John M‘Pherson, the 
friend of Mr. Hastings, and the second in council at Bengal, on the 
two productions :—‘ We fired (said he) a pop-gun at you, but you 
returned us a thirty-two pounder.’ 

But even these are trifles when compared with the grave and 
serious charge we have still in reserve against Colonel Wilks;— 
that, in short, of having traduced, at once, the living and the dead. 
Two of the three commissioners, who were sent by Lord Ma- 
cartney to make peace with Tippoo Sultaun, (afraid for their 
personal safety,) are accused by Colonel Wilks of having secretly 
concerted a plan to effect their escape on board a ship; of con- 
cealing their intention froin the other commissioner till they were 
actually on their way to embark ; and of abandoning the officer com- 
manding the escort sent for their protection, four other officers, 
(one of whom was their own aide-de-camp,) their guards and other 
attendants, to their fate :—a fate which could not be doubtful at the 
hands of the ferocious tyrant who, we are told, had already caused 
three gibbets to be erected, one before the tent of each of the 
commissioners. Colonel Wilks finds no intimation in the official 
records of any such intention on the part of the commissioners, but 
this does not satisfy him—he met with something about a white 
handkerchief which led General Macleod to an unwarrantable and 
unjustifiable assertion of an intended escape ; and, this ‘ mystery’ 
induced the historian to institute further inquiry, the result of which, 
‘ founded on high and incontrovertible living authority,’ is to prove 
that the atrocious intention of sacrificing a party of innocent per- 
sons, sent expressly as a guard to those commissioners, is true, 
and that it was only prevented by a premature discovery.—(ii, 
p- 514—517). 

The two commissioners thus caiumniated were the late Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Huddlestone. The latter is not only 
still living, but holds, we believe, a seat in the direction of the East 
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India Company ; and we take it for granted he will find it neces- 
sary to wipe off the ‘stain, or failing to do that, to resign a situation 
for which he would be utterly disqualified. If we had not daily» 
examples to prove how little we are apt to profit by the errors 
of others, we should have thought that the recent fate of Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall might have cured authors from indulging a propen- 
sity to ‘ develope mysteries’ at the expense of private reputation. 

With regard to Sir George Staunton, we can speak with more 
decision ; for we happen to have known him well: he was a man 
totally unacquainted with personal fear, and on all occasions of 
hardship or danger, less solicitous about his own comfort and safety, 
and more so for those of the persons about him, than almost any 
other man.—The respect we bear his memory emboldens us to 
challenge the ‘ living authority,’ careless how ‘ high’ it may be, 
to produce his ‘ incontrovertible’ proof for the tale he has so cir- 
cumstantially told, and Col. Wilks (to say the least of it) so indis- 
creetly published. 





Art. III. The Lives of Haydn and Mozart; with Observations 
on the Genius of Metastasio, and the present State of Music 
in France and Italy. Translated from the French of L. A. C, 
Bombet. With Notes by the Author of the Sacred Melodies, 
London. 1817. , 


IN all biographical works, the first question that occurs is, how 
are the facts authenticated? This question the lively and intel- 
ligent author of the volume before us has anticipated in his letter 
dated Vienna, 15th April, 1808. 

‘IT have good authority for every thing that I may say to you re- 
specting Haydn. I have received his history, in the first instance from 
himself; and in the next, from persons who have associated most with 
him during the different periods of his life. I will mention the Baron 
Von Swieten, Professors Fribert, Pichl, and Weigh], Counsellor Gries- 
enger, Bertoja, Monsieur Martinez, and Mademoiselle de Kurtzberg, the 
intelligent pupil and friend of Haydn, and the faithful copyist of his 
music.’ 

Francis Joseph Haydn, the father of modern instrumental music, 
was born in 1732 at Rohrau, a village fifteen leagues from 
Vienna. His father, sexton of the village, had a fine tenor voice, 
which he appears to have carefully cultivated, and he was at least 
not deficient in that general knowledge of music which charac- 
terizes all classes of his countrymen. On holydays, after divine 
service, his favourite amusement was to play upon the harp while 
his wife sang. 

‘ The birth of Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful “—. 
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The little domestic concert returned every week ; and the child, stand- 
ing before his parents with two pieces of wood in his hands, one of 
which served him as a violin, and the other as a bow, constantly ac- 
companied his mother’s voice. Haydn, loaded with years and with 
glory, has often, in my presence, recalled the simple airs which she 
sang, so deep an impression had these first melodies made on his soul 
which was all music. A relation of the family, whose name was Frank, 
a schoolmaster at Haimburg, came to Rohrau one Sunday, and assisted 
at the trio. He remarked that the child, then scarcely six years old, 
beat the time with astonishing exactitude and precision. Frank, who 
was well acquainted with music, proposed to his relations to take little 
Joseph to his house and to teach him. They accepted the offer with 
joy, hoping to succeed more easily in getting Joseph into holy orders if 
he should understand music.’ 

It is to be regretted that our author has not preserved the sim- 
ple melodies which made so early and so deep an impression on 
the mind of Haydn, as we might perhaps be able to trace some of 
his most brilliant ideas to these early associations. However this 
mray be, the love of melody was so deeply fixed in bis mind, that 
soon after his removal to Haimburg, the natural turn of his genius 
led him to invent a method of producing it from the most unpro- 
mising materials. His first musical instrument was a tambourine 
which he accidentally discovered, and although it has only two 
tones, he contrived, by dint of trials and perseverance, to form 
upon ita kind of air, which attracted the attention of all who 
heard it. 

By degrees he learned to sing at the parish desk, and to under- 


stand Latin, in which language the service was performed ; but his - 


knowledge of the mechanical part of the violin and other instru- 
ments was acquired, as we believe it ever must be at so early an 
age, by labour not always voluntary ; for, according to his own ex- 
pression, ‘ Frank gave him more cuffs than gingerbread ;’ and this 
essential part of his education continued till Reuter, maitre de 
chapelle of St. Stephens, Vienna, happened to visit Haimburg, in 
search of recruits for the children of the choir. Haydn was pro- 
posed, and his powers were immediately put to the test by an ex- 
perimentum crucis, for the young candidate was desired to sing a 
canon at sight: the effect we shall describe in the author’s own 
words. 

‘ The precision, the purity of tone, the spirit with which the child 
executed it surprized him; but he was more especially charmed with 
the beauty of his voice. He only remarked, that he did not shake, and 
asked him the reason with a smile. The child smartly replied, “ How 
could you expect me to shake, when my cousin does not know how 
himself?” ‘ Come here,” said Reuter, “ I will teach you.” He took 
him between his knees, shewed him how he should rapidly bring toge- 
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ther two notes, hold his breath, and agitate the palate. The child 
immediately made a good shake. Reuter, enchanted with the success 
of his scholar, took a plate of fine cherries, which Frank had caused to 
be brought for his illustrious brother professor, and emptied them all 
into the child’s pocket. His delight may be beadily conceived. Haydn 
has often mentioned this anecdote to me, and he added, laughing, that 
whenever he happened to shake, he still thought he saw these beautiful 
cherries.’ 

These anecdotes, trifling as they may appear, bear upon the face 
of them evident marks of authenticity; but we have thus minutely 
traced the early history of Haydun’s progress, because the direction 
so given to his first impressions laid the foundation of all his future 
excellence. Placed on the establishment of the cathedral at 
Vienna, the road to fortune and to fame was open to him; he 
was in a great degree his own master, and his success was from 
that momeut to depend upon himself. The regulations of St. Ste- 
none required that the children of the choir should practice two 

ours every day, which most of them probably thought quite long 
enough. Haydn felt very differently. Nature had fixed in his 
mind an ardent and insatiable love of music. ‘ At any time, he 
would rather listen to any instrument whatever, than run about with 
his little companions. When at play with them in the square near 
St. Stephens, as soon as he heard the organ, he quickly left them 
and went into the church; and he told our author, that from the 
period of his belonging to the choir of St. Stephens, he did not 
recollect having passed a single day without practising sixteen and 
sometimes eighteen hours. ‘The works of Haydn are, therefore, 
the result of powers to which all difficulties must eventually yield 
—enthusiasm, and unwearied application. 

At the early age of thirteen he composed a mass. This was his 
coup d’essai, and he had fortunately sufficient good sense to be 
aware of its defects as soon as they were pointed out by his master. 
He now found that it was necessary to learn counterpoint, and the 
laws of harmony. But how was this kuowledge to be acquired ? 
The teachers in Vienna, like those in other parts of the world, 
would not give lessons gratis. Haydn had no money, and his father 
was so poor that he could only send him six florins (about eleven 
shillings) to replace his clothes which had been stolen. But these 
obstacles only called forth new energy; he procured some cheap 
and obscure theoretical treatises, from which, by dint of intense 
solitary labour, he made himself master of -the principles of his 
art; and the advantages of this method of study were, that what- 
ever he learned with difficulty was strongly impressed upon his 
mind, and that he continually made little discoveries which he 
afterwards well knew how to employ to advantage. ‘This he 
has often described as the happiest period of his life; for though 
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shivering with cold in his comfortless garret, and frequently op- 
pressed with sleep as he pursued his studies to a late hour of the 
night, by the side of a crazy broken down old harpsichord ; his 
mind was fully occupied, and days and years flew on rapid wing. 
He seemed to have nothing to wish for, as his ruling ‘ passion was 
always the love of music, rather than the love of glory; and even in 
his desire of glory not a shadow of ambition was to be found. In 
composing music, he sought rather his own gratification than the 
means of acquiring celebrity.’ 

The knowledge of counterpoint and the laws of harmony was 
the reward of intense labour; but Haydn was obliged to resort 
to artifice for that of the true Italian style of singing, and of 
accompanying the voice. ‘The Venetian ambassador had a mis- 
tress passionately fond of music, who had given an apartment 
in his hotel to old Porpora. Into this family Haydn contrived 
to be introduced, but in what capacity we are not informed; 
and during an excursion to the fashionable baths of Manensdorff, 
by unremitting attention to the little comforts and the whims of 
the cross-grained old musician, which was at first only repaid by 
the epithets of ‘ fool, and blockhead,’ he at length attained the 
objects of his ambition. Porpora gave him good advice, and at 
the same time taught him to accompany, and the fair Wilhelmina 
to sing, the most exquisite, as well as the most difficult specimens 
of Italian music. "The ambassador, astonished at the progress of 
the poor young man, allowed him, on his return to Vienna, a 
monthly pension of six sequins (about 3/. sterling) and a seat at his 
secretary's table. Haydn, whose attention was always steadily di- 
rected to one object, the acquirement of professional knowledge, 
considered his present affluence as the means of further progress, 
He purchased a black suit of clothes; and thus, being decently 
attired, he was enabled to introduce himself to society in which his 
whole time was usefully employed. At day-break, he played first 
violin at the church of the Order of Mercy; and afterwards the 
organ at the chapel of Count Haugwitz; he then sang the tenor 
part at the cathedral; retired to his humble lodging, and sat 
down at the harpsichord till the night was far advanced. ‘Thus 
forming his taste by the precepts of all the musical men with whom 
he could contrive to become acquainted, seizing every opportunity 
of hearing good music, and, unfettered by the rules or the manner 
of any particular master, he began to form his own conceptions of 
what was fine in music, and gradually and unconsciously prepared 
himself to form hereafter, a style entirely his own. 

Having passed the years of childhood and of youth, we are now 
arrived at a new era in the life of Haydn. He became too old to 
remain on the establishment of St. Stephens, and as the ambassa- 
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dor’s pension was only temporary, he was, at nineteen years of age, 
thrown upon the world with nothing to depend on except his 
rising talent, ‘ a poor resource when it is unknown.’ But his good 
fortune did not forsake him. Keller, a peruke-maker, who had 
often admired his clear and melodious voice in the cathedral, gave 
him a lodging in his house, treated him as his son, shared with him 
his humble fare, and charged his wife with the care of his cloth- 
ing. Thus, at the most critical period of his life, had Haydn 
acquired the attachment of a stranger, by the assiduous cultivation 
of the talents with which nature had endowed him. In the family 
of Keller, however, he unfortunately formed a connection of which 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Haydn’s first musical productions were short piano-forte sonatas 
for his few musical pupils, and minuets, allamands, and waltzes 
for the Ridotto. One of his occasional amusements was, with two 
friends, to serenade the beauties of Vienna during the fine summer 
evenings; and among the rest, they distinguished the handsome 
wife of Bernardini Curtz, the proprietor and harlequin of the 
theatre in which the opera buffa was performed. Curtz was struck 
with the originality of the serenata, and came into the street to 
ask who.composed it. ‘I did,’ replied Haydn boldly. ‘ How! 
you! at your age!’ ‘One must make a beginning some time or 
other.’ ‘ Gad! this is droll! come up stairs!’ The result of their 
interview was an order to Haydn to compose the music for the 
opera buffa of the Devil on Two Sticks, in the course of which it 
was necessary to represent the motion of the waves in a storm— 
but here, an unexpected difficulty arose; neither the manager nor 
the composer had ever seen either sea or storm. 

* Curtz paced up and down the room where Haydn was seated at the 
piano-forte. “ Imagine,” said he, “ a mountain rising, and then a valley 
sinking, and then another mountain, and then another valley; the 
mountains and the valleys follow one after the other with astonishing 
rapidity, and at every moment Alps and abysses succeed each other !” 
Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the key board, ran through the 
semitones, tried abundance of sevenths, and passed from the lowest 
notes of the bass to the highest of the treble. Curtz was still dissatis- 
fied. At last, the young man, out of all patience, extended his hands 
to the two ends of the harpsichord, and bringing them rapidly to- 
gether, exclaimed, “The devil take the storm!” “That's it! that’s 
it!” cried the harlequin, springing upon his neck, and almost stifling 
him. Haydn added, that when he crossed the Straits of Dover in bad 
weather many years afterwards, he laughed during the whole of the 
passage, on thinking of the storm in the Devil on Two Sticks.’ 

During the next six years Haydn composed some trios and a set 
of quartetts which gained him considerable celebrity, but did not 
relieve him from the ‘ res angusta domi.’ Accident, ern 
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him to reside in the same house with Metastasio, but their situa- 
tions were very different. Metastasio, as poet to the emperor, 
lived in easy circumstances, while poor Haydn passed the winter 
days in bed for want of fuel. But the society of the Roman poet 
was a great advantage to him. ‘ A gentle and deep sensibility had 
given Metastasio a correct taste in all the arts.’ He was passion- 
ately fond of music, and duly appreciated Haydn's talents, to whom 
he communicated some valuable general rules respecting the fine 
arts. He ajso taught him Italian, which enabled him to add grace 
and delicacy to the force of his compositions. 

Our author here laments, that the liberality of some Maecenas 
did not enable Haydn at this period to complete his education in 
Italy. Weare not sure, however, that the original character of his 
genius might not have been affected by such an event ; and that he 
might not have dwindled into an imitator of other great composers. 
The experiment, however, was not tried, and he continued ‘ to 
make provision for the day that was passing over his head,’ 
till, at the age of twenty-six, he obtained a permanent situation 
in the orchestra of the Count Mortzin, where the old prince An- 
thony Esterhazy was so charmed with one of his symphonies, that 
he requested Haydn might be given up to him. Count Mortzin 
consented, and he was duly installed im the office of second profes- 
sor of music in the prince’s orchestra, where he was compelled to 
Jay aside his natural hair and youthful elegance, and to imprison 
himself in a formal coat, a wig, large silver buckles, a stiff collar, 
and red heeled shoes, which the prince himself particularly directed 
to be made ‘ of a good height, m order that his stature might cor- 
respond with his znelligence.’ On the death of his patron, he 
was transferred to his successor Prince Nicholas, whose favourite 
amusement was to play upon the baritone, a complex instrument 
between the tenor and bass, for which Haydn was expected to 
produce a new piece of music every morning ; and this necessity 
contributed materially to his improvement in the art of composi- 
tion. 

Placed at the head of a grand orchestra in the Esterhazy family, 
Haydn passed thirty years of his life in one unvaried round of 
study and amusement. But before he could enter upon this en- 
viable course of life, he had a pledge to redeem which forms a 
short episode in his history. ‘ The Germans,’ our author observes, 
‘ are possessed with the mania of marriage. To a gentle, affec- 
tionate, and timid people, domestic pleasures are of the first neces- 
sity.’ Haydn’s early friend Keller had a daughter to whom Haydn 
appears to have inconsiderately suffered himself to be contracted 
by her parents, while they resided under the same roof; and as soon 
as he had a permanent situation, he made her his wife. His dreams 
of 
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of domestic happiness, however, soon vanished ; for his helpmate, a 
prude and a devotee, filled his house with monks and priests, whose 
noisy uninteresting conversation interrupted his studies from morn- 
ing till night. But this was not all; for, to avoid unpleasant cur- 
tain-lectures from his wife, he was obliged to employ himself 
assiduously in composing gratis masses and motetts for their seve- 
ral convents. Flesh and blood could not long endure such a life 
as this; they separated by mutual consent, and Haydn attached 
himself to the society of Signora Boselli, a lovely singer in Prince 
Esterhazy’s orchestra. This lady we suppose rather assisted than 
interrupted bis musical pursuits, for their attachment continued 
thirty years; it might, perhaps, originate in affection, or arise from 
their being engaged in similar pursuits, and was continued by habit 
ull her death. 

The history of the next thirty years is told in a few words. 
Haydn rose early, dressed himself very neatly, and placed himself 
at a small table by the side of his piano-forte, where the hour of 
dinner usually found him still seated. In the evening he went to 
the rehearsals, or to the opera which was performed in the Prince’s 
palace four times every week. Sometimes, but not often, he de- 
woted a morning to hunting. The little time which he had to spare 
was divided between his friends and Signora Boselli. This habit 
of unremitting application will alone account for the namber of 
Haydn’s works, which are stated to have consisted of no less than 
nine hundred and ninety pieces, including an hundred and eighteen 
symphonies, eighty-two quartetts, and twenty-two operas and ora- 
torios. 

In this uninterrupted and pleasing course of life, Haydn con- 
tinued till the death of Prince Nicholas and of Signora Boselli in 
1789. Notwithstanding repeated invitations from Naples, Lisbon, 
Venice, Milan, Paris, and London, it was not till after the death 
of his patron and of his friend, which made him feel a void in his 
existence, that he could be prevailed upon to pass the mountains. 
Fortunately for us and for the science of music, Salomon induced 
him to visit London, where he composed his finest symphonies, 
and where, by studying the works of Handel, he acquired new 
ideas of the sublimity of his art, which gave birth to his oratorios 
of the Creation and the Seasons. 

There are several interesting details of his residence in England, 
for which we must refer to the work itself; but we are unwilling 
to omit an anecdote connected with this period, which shews the 
natural turn of his mind for simple melody. He one day shewed 
our author a little blotted journal, in which was inserted a hymn 
that he had heard in St. Paul’s, sung in unison by four thousand 
children. ‘ This simple and natural air,’ added he, ‘ gave me the 
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reatest pleasure I ever received from the performance of music.’ 
This hymn, or rather chant, is inserted in the volume before us, 
with a judicious note by the author of the ‘ Sacred Melodies,’ point- 
ing out an elegance, not in the original air, which it has acquired 
in passing through the mind of Haydn. 
aydn revisited London in 1794. 

* On this occasion,’ says the author, ‘ one of the English princes 
commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to take his portrait. Haydn went to 
the paiuter’s house, and sat to him, but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, 
careful of his reputation, would not paint a man of acknowledged genius 
with a stupid countenance, and deferred the sitting till another day. 
The same weariness and want of expression occurring at the next at- 
tempt, Reynolds went to his Royal Highness and informed him of the 
circumstance, who contrived a stratagem. He sent to the painter's 
house a pretty German girl, in the service of the Queen. Haydn took 
his seat for the third time, and as soon as the conversation began to flag, 
a curtain rose, and the fair German addressed him in his native language, 
with a most elegant compliment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the 
enchantress with questions; his countenance recovered its animation, 
and Sir Joshua rapidly seized its traits. —p. 195. 

This exquisite adventure, which is truly French in all its parts, 
has already made the tour of half the periodical publications of 
Europe, and is even now, perhaps, on the eve of appearing on the 
Parisian stage as a melodrame of high pathos and sentiment. It is 
a thousand pities to blight so promising a spring of amusement; but 
truth compels us to the inexorable office. ‘The whole story, in 
fact, is a ridiculous fabrication. Sir Joshua Reynolds had been 
nearly three years in his grave at this period; and the person to 
whom Haydn sat for his portrait, was the late Mr. Hoppner; who, 
if he had languished for a conversation ‘in his native tongue,’ was 
very capable of gratifying him. 

We knew Haydn, and well remember the circumstance of his 
sitting for his picture. He was a coarse and hard-featured man ; 
who, among other amiable weaknesses, cherished that of conceiting 
himself to be somewhat of an Adonis. He would sit with exem- 
plary patience to be painted; but no birth-day beauty was ever 
more solicitous to choose the favourable moment. Many a time, 
when an hour had been fixed for his attendance, he would get up 
from his chair, gaze steadfastly and wistfully in the glass, and say— 


‘I don’t tink I look vell to-day; I vill not see Maister Hovner ;’ 


and Salomon was accordingly dispatched with his excuses. ‘The 
picture was not quite finished when Haydn left England ; it was, 
however, so striking a likeness of this extraordinary man, that the 
Prince of Wales, for whom it was painted, would not permit 
Hoppner to touch it after his departure, aad the portrait is now in 
his Royal Highness’s possession. 

" Haydn 
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Haydn returned to Germany with a fortune which, to a man 
of his few wants and retired habits, must have uppeared inex- 
haustible. This was afterwards increased by the produce of a 
few concerts in Germany, and by the sale of the scores of his ora- 
torios of the Creation and the Seasons; with which he purchased 
a small house and garden in the neighbourhood of Vienna, where 
he finally retired from the pursuits and anxieties of life. Our au- 
thor’s first interview with him in his retreat is thus described. 

* At the extremity of one of the suburbs of Vienna, on the side of 
the imperial park of Schénbrunn, you find a small unpaved street, so 
little frequented, that it is covered with grass. About the middle, rises 
an humble dwelling surrounded by perpetual silence. You knock at 
the door; it is opened to you with a cheerful smile, by a little old 
woman, his housekeeper. You ascend a short flight of wooden stairs, 
and find, in the second chamber of a very simple apartment, a tranquil 
old man, sitting at a desk, absorbed in the painful sentiment that life is 
escaping from him, and so complete a non-entity with respect to every 
thing besides, that he stands in need of visitors to recall to him what he 
has once been. When he sees any one enter, a pleasing smile appears 
upon his lips, a tear moistens his eyes, his countenance recovers its 
animation, his voice becomes clear, he recognizes his guest, and talks 
to him of his early years, of which he has a much better recollection 
than of his latter ones. You think that the artist still exists; but soon 
he relapses before your eyes into his habitual staie of lethargy and sad- 
ness, 

This is a melancholy picture ; it wants the only relief of which 
such a state is capable, the consolations of religion; and being most 
injudiciously introduced im the very beginning of the volume, it 
gave us, we confess, an unfavourable impression of Haydn at our 

rst interview ; and cast a damp over all the subsequent anecdotes 
of his early life ; for it was not ull the very end of the memoirs that 
we discovered that his habits were become those of a scrupulously 
religious man. At the commencement of all his scores, he wrote 
* In nomine Domini, or ‘ Soli Deo Gloria, and at their conclu- 
sion ‘ Laus Deo; and he always felt that his talent was increased 
by giving it this direction. He once said to our author, ‘ When [ 
was se Face upon the Creation, [ felt myself so penetrated with 
religious feeling, that before I sat down to the piano-forte, | prayed 
to God with earnestness, that he would enable me to praise him 
worthily,’ : 

Haydn’s loyal and patriotic feelings were no less ardent than his 
sense of religion. His faculties never recovered the shock which 
they experienced, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, during the 
siege of Vienna by the French. His friends attempted in vain to 
persuade him to leave his beloved retreat ; and durmg the cannonade 
that began in the suburb actually surrounding his humble dwelling, 
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the old man rose from his seat, and with a dignified air demanded 
of his terrified attendants, ‘ Why this terror? no disaster can come 
where Haydn is!” A convulsive shivering seized him; but being 
afterwards carried to the piano-forte, he sang, till his strength was 
exhausted, his national hymn of ‘ God preserve the Emperor.’ A 
fatal stupor succeeded this last act of enthusiasm. 

Biography is a melancholy study. We delight to trace the gra- 
dually unfolding faculties of infancy; the eager curiosity of boy- 
hood; the confidence of youth; the alternate disappointments and 
success that checker the course of manhood; and we bow with 
reverence to the experience of age. But at length, the scene is 
generally closed, amidst the contemplation of disease and mental 
decay, decrepitude and death. ‘The man is soon forgotten, while 
the author alone lives in the estimation of congenial minds. Haydn 
will be remembered by his works, as long as true taste in music 
shall exist; and his admirers will always be gratified on discover- 
ing that an artist, who has contributed so much to one of the purest 
of our sources of pleasure, was an amiable, benevolent, patriotic, 
and pious man. 

is last reception by the public may shed a parting ray over 
his memory. An hundred and sixty musicians were assembled 
at the palace of Prince Lobkowitz to perform Haydn’s oratorio of 
the Creation. 

‘The poor old man, notwithstanding his weakness, was desirous of 
seeing once more that public for whom he had so long laboured. He 
was carried into the room in an easy chair. The Princess Esterhazy, 
and his friend Madame de Kurzbeck, went to meethim. The flourishes 
of the orchestra and still more the agitation of the spectators an- 
nounced his arrival, He was placed in the middle of three rows of 
seats, destined for his friends, and for all that was illustrious in Vienna. 
Salieni, who directed the orchestra, came to receive Haydn’s orders 
before they began. They embraced; Salieni left him, flew to his place, 
and the orchestra commenced amidst the general emotion. It may 
easily be judged, whether this religious music would appear sublime to 
an audience whose hearts were affected by the sight of a great man 
about to depart out of life. Surrounded by the great, by his friends, 
by the artists of his profession, and by charming women, of whom every 
4 ape fixed upon him, Haydn bad a glorious adieu to the world and 
to life. 

‘ The Chevalier Capellini, a physician of the first rank, observed that 
Haydn’s legs were not sufficiently covered. Scarcely bad he given an 
intimation to those who stood around, than the most beautiful shawls 
left their charming wearers to assist in warming the beloved old man. 

* Haydn, whom so much glory and affection had caused to shed tears 
more than once, felt himself faint at the end of the first part. His 
chair was brought. At the moment of leaving the room he ordered the 
chairmen to stop; thanked the public frst, bf an inclination ve 
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head ; then turning to the orchestra, with a feeling truly German, he 
raised his hands to heaven, and, with eyes filled with tears, pronounced 
his benediction on the ancient companions of his labours.’ 

Haydn had early accustomed himself to distinguish in music, 
‘ what was good, what was better, and what was bad.’ But, as 
his principles had been formed by his own observation and expe- 
rience, when asked to explain his reasons for certain unusual tran- 
sitions or modulations, he did not, like an inferior composer, refer 
to the rule, or the example, but merely answered, ‘ J did it because 
it was best so.’ This is exemplified in a ludicrous scene which took 
place in London between him and a noble amateur, who wished 
to take lessons in counterpoiut. 


‘“ When shall we begin?” said Haydn. “ Immediately, if you 
please,” replied the nobleman ; and he took out of his pocket one of 
Haydn's own quartetts. ‘ For the first lesson,” continued he, “ let us 
examine this quartett, and tell me the reason of certain modulations, 
and of the general management of the composition, which I cannot 
altogether approve, since it is contrary to the rules.” Haydn, a little 
surprized, said he was ready to answer his questions. The nobleman 
began, and from the very first bar found something to remark upon 
every note. Haydn, with whom invention was a habit, and who was 
the opposite of a pedant, found himself a good deal embarrassed, and 
replied continually, “ I did so, because it has a good effect. I have 
placed this passage here, because I think it suitable.” The Englishman, 
in whose opinion these replies were nothing to the purpose, still re- 
turned to his proofs, and demonstrated very clearly that the quartett 
was good for nothing. “ But, my lord, arrange this quartett in your 
own way! hear it played, and then you will see which of the two is 
the best!” “ How can your’s, which is contrary to the rules, be the 
best?” ‘* Because it is the most agreeable!” My lord still returned 
to the subject. Haydn replied as well as he was able; but, at last, 
out of patience, “ I see, my lord,” said he, “ that it is you who are so 
good as to give lessons to me, and I am obliged to confess, that I do 
not merit the honour of having such a master.” The advocate of the 
rules went away, and cannot to this day understand how an author whe 
adheres to them should fail of producing a matrimomio segretto.’ 

Haydn composed slowly and with difficulty; a symphony em- 
ployed him a month, and a mass still longer. This did not arise 
from want of ideas, but from the delicacy of his taste. His rough 
scores are full of alterations, for he carefully considered the com- 
parative merits of many different passages, before he finally decided 
which was the best. ‘He never began a symphony invitéd Minerva; 
and when the hour of inspiration was come, he commenced with 
certain mechanical preparations, trifling in themselves, but which 
he considered absolutely necessary to the success of his undertak- 
ing. Like Buffon and Sterne, he began by bestowing unusual 
attention to his dress, and having his hair neatly arranged; and 
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he told our author, that often when he had forgot to put upon his 
finger a diamond ring presented to him by Frederick the Second, 
he could not summon a single idea. ‘ His paper must be the 
finest, and the whitest possible, and he wrote with such neatness 
and care, that the best copyist could not have surpassed him in the 
regularity and clearness of his characters ; his notes were remark- 
able for such small heads and slender tails that he used to call them 
his flies legs.’ After having settled his theme or principal subject, 
and the keys through which he intended it should modulate, he 
invented a little romance, or imaginary story, such as the embark- 
ation, voyage, difficulties, various adventures, and final happy set- 
tlement of a family in America, and the movements in his sym- 
phony became lively or sad, placid or agitated, according to the 
changes in the events of his imaginary story. 

The conclusion we should draw from this singular fact is, that 
much of the labour of composition had with Haydn become so 
merely mechanical, that he found it necessary to create an artificial 
excitement in his mind, by filling it with ideas of a continual suc- 
cession of visible objects ; just as an artist we are acquainted with, 
who, after having completely arranged the general composition of 
his pictures, finds it irksome to fill up the details, unless his mind is 
engaged in listening to some book of light reading. Our author, 
however, appears to suppose that the visible objects which formed 
the subject of Haydn’s contemplation, are capable of representa- 
tion, and are often actually represented in his musical compositions. 
In the course of his speculations on this subject, he has distin- 
guished what he calls physical from sentimental imitation. The 
former is exemplified by the effect of two notes in Mozart’s Nozze 
de Figaro, which, with the assistance of the words ‘ din din, don 
don,’ represent the ringing of two different toned bells; and by a 
ridiculous scene in a German opera where the music, imitating the 
snoring of a sleeping husband, forms the bass to a duetto amoroso, 
between his wife and her gallant. In considering the latter species 
of imitation, our author pursues an idea suggested to Haydn by 
Baron Von Swieten, of describing objects of nature, by awakening 
the emotions which those objects occasion. For instance, ‘ we 
admire the sun; and, therefore, music that excites the highest ad- 
miration, would naturally recall the idea of the sun.’ 

The author of the Sacred Me(odies has carried this idea a great 
deal farther in an elaborate note on the oratorio of the Creation, 
in which he attempts to prove the power of musical sounds to ex- 
press visible objects. is note we shall insert, as a curious in- 
stance of the speculations of a scientific professor, exemplified by 
a composition familiar to most of our readers. 

‘ Perhaps there is nothing in nature which is capable of being so 
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well represented by sound, as light. The answer of the blind man, 
who, on being asked what idea he had of scarlet, replied that it was 
like the sound of a trumpet, is less absurd than may at first be appre- 
hended. It should be observed, that the character of different instru- 
ments depends, not merely on the acuteness or gravity of their tone, 
but also on the degree of force with which sounds are produced by 
them. If, as Sir Isaac Newton supposed, the impulse upon the nerves 
of the eye, produced by colours, is similar in kind or degree to that 
produced upon the ear by sounds, the impression upon the sensor um, 
or seat of sensation in the brain, will probably be the same, or so nearly 
so, that the ideas of the respective external objects will be associated 
in the mind. According to this theory, the different musical instru- 
ments may be characterized by correspondent colours, so as to be 
fancifully classed in the following manner : 


Wind Instruments. Double diapason _ purple. 
Trombone deep red. Horn violet. 
Trumpet scarlet. Stringed Instruments. 
Clarionette orange. Violin pink. 

Oboe yellow. Viola rose. 

Bassoon (alto) «deep yellow. —_ Violoncello red. 

Flute sky biue. Double bass deep crimson red.’ 
Diapason deeper blue. 


So much for the rule; and now for. its application. 


* The symphony in the Creation, which represents the rising of the 
sun, is an exemplification of this theory. In the commencement of 
this piece our attention is attracted by a soft streaming note from the 
violins which is scarcely discernible, till the rays of sound which issue from 
the second vwlin diverge into the chord of the second ; to which is gra- 
dually imparted a greater fulness of colour, as the violas and violoncellos 
steal in with expanding harmony. 

‘ At the fifth bar, the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre; while the 


Shute silvers the mounting rays of the violin, As the notes continue as- 


cending to the highest point of brightness, the orange, the scarlet and the 
purple unite in the increasing splendour ; and the glorious orb at length 
appears, refulgent with all the brightest beams of harmony.’—p. 250. 

All this (with the exception of the ¢ silver’ of the ‘ sky-blue’ 
flute) the enthusiast may, perhaps, see ‘ with the mind's eye!’ But 
suppose an antagonist should start up, and maintain that the sound 
of the violin is 6/ue, and that of the flute yellow; and that when 
combined they both became pea green! How could this ditference 
of opinion be settled? Doubtless by appealing to the public. 
What a glorious subject for volumes of metaphysical disquisition! 
The musical world in this idle town might range themselves rn 
opposite sides, and the spirit of party would soon make the oppo- 
nents as inveterate as the ancient factions of the blues and the 
greens in Constantinople, or the bianchi and the neri in Florence. 

This power of expressing colour hy sound is, however, we be- 
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lieve, a new discovery. At least it escaped the penetrating glance 
of the blind professor in the academy of Ladoga; for he was con- 
tent to teach the art of mixing colours by the sme/l and feeling ; 
little dreaming that the day would come when they might be dis- 
tinguished, separated, and combined, by the sense of hearing alone. 

"et us for a moment compare the ideas of visible objects con- 
nected with certain transitions in Haydn’s symphonies, with the 
similar ideas of visible objects by which the Baron Von Feinagle 
impresses a series of events upon the mind of his pupils. The 
corresponding ideas will, it is true, always present themselves to- 
gether to minds prepared for their association. But will any one 
gravely assert that there is any real resemblance between the Hen 
and Chickens and the Battle of Agincourt, or the Swan sailing 
with a red rag round his neck and the death of William Rufus? 
Our judgment rather than our inclination has led us to oppose this 
theory. Our sources of pleasure are so few, and those which arise 
from novelty have been so long exhausted, that we should gladly 
anticipate new delight from the representation of visible objects by 
music. Many of our readers will recollect how willingly they 
were led to believe that certain movements on the piano-forte 
described the attack, the cannon firing, the horses galloping, the 
cries of the wounded, and the Turkish music, m the Battle of 
Prague. In this instance, however, we only fancied we could 
hear certain sounds; but how much more delighted should we be 
if the professor could, at the same time, shew us certain sights. 
We remember, for instance, a sonata called the Journey to Windsor 
and the Return to London; and can imagine the effect of bringing 
before the eyes of our musical friends the objects and events of this 
little excursion. ‘Thus, a hurried galloping movement might re- 
present our escape from two ill-looking fellows on Hounslow 
Heath; and in a grand crash the audience might see the opposition 
Windsor coach overturned on Cranford Bridge. 

We cannot, however, take leave of the author of the Sacred Melo- 
dies without expressing the gratification we have experienced from 
many of the other notes with which he has enriched the volume 
before us; particularly for his remarks on the peculiar excellence 
of Haydn’s music as compared with that of Mozart and Bethoven; 
and for his plain and judicious rules for the management of the 
voice in learning to sing; and if we have ventured to amuse our- 
“ with his speculations on the connection between light and 

nd, he must attribute it to our abhorrence of the fashionable 
mataphysical sentimentality in music, which is quite as offensive as 
the cant of connoisseurship in. painting ; ‘ the purity of Domeni- 
chino, the grace of Raphael, and the correggiosity of Correggio.’ 

In one of these notes we are told, that the ancient instrument 
called 
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called the Sackbut was discovered among the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum or Pompeii. It is thus described : 

‘The lower part is made of bronze, and the upper, with the mouth- 
piece, of solid gold. The king of Naples made a present of it to his 
present majesty ; and from this antique, the instruments now called by 
the Italians Tromboni, have been fashioned. In quality of tone, it has 
not been equalled by any of modern make; and perhaps it has done 
more towards augmenting the sublime effects of the orchestra, than any 
of the known instruments.’ 

The consideration of this fact would lead to an interesting in- 
quiry concerning the music and musical instruments of the an- 
cients; a subject that is still involved in considerable obscurity, 
notwithstanding Dr. Burney’s acute and elaborate investigation. 
What use did they make of such a powerful instrument as the 
trombone? Was it only used in religious ceremonies, or in war? 
or did it accompany voices, or other instruments on festive oc- 
casions? If the latter, what were those instruments that would 
bear so powerful an accompaniment? and what was the music? 
Has the art of composing symphonies and overtures, where each 
instrument, by turns, attracts the attention, been merely revived 
instead of invented by the moderns? Or did the compositions of 
the ancients resemble those performed in Italy till the end of 
the seventeenth century, where one instrument sustained the air, 
while the others were only used in accompaniment? ‘These ques- 
tions may perhaps be answered by future discoveries ; from which 
the use as well as the form of the musical instruments of the 
ancients may be as correctly ascertained as those of the Italians of 
the age of Paul Veronese, preserved in his celebrated picture of 
the Cena di San Giorgio.* Here a concert is performed for the 
entertainment of the guests at the marriage of Cana, in which 
Titian is represented playing upon the double bass; and ‘Tintoret 
and Paul Veronese himself upon (six-stringed) violoncellos, while a 
man with a cross upon his breast (probably an ecclesiastic) plays 
the violin; Bassano, the flute; and a Turkish slave the sackbut. 
With what delight should we view a similar picture, that contained 
as it were a living resemblance of the persons and the amusements 
of the ancients? 


The life of Mozart is a singular instance of a child of remark- 
able precocity, who afterwards reached the highest point of perfec- 
tion in his art. This is arare occurrence, whether it be that we 
semble plants, which lose their vis vite the sooner from havin 
been early forced; or that the future progress of our talents in 
mature age is necessarily prevented by the very means used to create 





* We have lately been informed, that by some unaccountable accident, this inesti- 
mable picture is still suffered to remain in the Museum at Paris! 
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premature skill in infancy. Among these means may be enumerated 
the confinement and restraint both of body and. mind, necessary to 
produce early mechanical dexterity of execution upon a difficult 
instrument; and public applause, which is too apt to make the 
pupil careless or conceited, and to lead him to imagine that he has 
little more to learn. From that moment his improvement is at an 
end; and when the years of childhood are passed, and the charms 
of novelty forgotten, his mind is become incapable of the habits of 
abstraction and study, on which alone his progress in science must 
depend. These speculations we shall however leave for the con- 
sideration of philosophers, to whom the facts contained in the his- 
tory of the early years of Mozart, may perhaps present interesting 
subjects of inquiry, 

When Mozart was only three years old, his father, an excellent 
musician at Saltzburg, first discovered his instinct, as it may almost 
be. called, for music. His delight was to seek for thirds on the 
piano forte, and nothing could equal his joy when he had discovered 
this harmonious chord. When four years old, his father began to 
teach him almost in sport, some minuets and other pieces of music, 
an occupation as agreeable to the master as to the pupil. The 
child would learn a minuet in half an hour, and immediately after- 
wards play it with the greatest clearness, and perfectly in time. 
At five years of age, he played little pieces of his own invention ; 
these his father used to write down, in order to encourage his rising 
talent, and he one day found Mozart himself busily employed in 
writing (a child hardly five years old!)— 

‘ “ What are you doing there, my little fellow?” said he, “ 1 am com- 
posing a concerto for the harpsichord, and have almost got to the end 
of the first part.” “ Let us see this fine scrawl!” “ No, I have not yet 
finished it.” The father, however, took the paper, and shewed his friend 
a sheet full of notes which could scarcely be decyphered for the blots of 
ink. The two friends at first laughed heartily at this heap of scribbling; 
but after the father had looked at it with more attention, his eyes were 
fastened on the paper, and at length overflowed with tears of joy and 
wonder. “ Look, my friend,” said he, with a smile of delight, “ every 
thing is composed according to the rules. It is a pity that the piece 
cannot be made any use of; but it is too difficult, nobody would be 
able to play it.” “ It is a concerto,” replied the son, “ and must be 
studied till it can be properly played. This is the style in which it 
ought to be executed.” He accordingly began to play; but succeeded 

ly so far as to give them an idea of what he had intended.’ 

This, if correctly told, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
anecdotes in the history of the human mind; that a child should, 
as it were intuitively, combine a series of musical passages accord- 
ing to the rules of composition, which it is impossible he could have 
Jearned, except from his own observation of what pleased the ear, 
while 
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while he only failed from unavoidable ignorance of the mechanical 
part of the instrument on which his ideas were to be expressed. 

And now begins the public part of his education. Whenhe was 
only six years old, his father, who had relinquished all other occu- 
pations, that he might devote his whole attention to his two children, 
made a tour to the courts of Munich and Vienna, in order to ex- 
hibit the infant prodigy, who, with his sister, performed duetts 
upon the same piano forte. Of his exhibitions in Vienna before the 
Emperor Francis the First, the following characteristic anecdotes 
are preserved : 

Francis remarked, that it was not very difficult to play on the 
harpsichord with all his fingers, ‘ but that to play with one only, 
without seeing the keys, would indeed be extraordinary.’ Mozart, 
not at all surprized by this strange proposition, requested that the 
keys might be covered, and immediately played with one finger 
only, with as much clearness and precision as if he had long prac- 
tised it. 

From his earliest years, his mind, while at the piano forte, was so 
absorbed by music, that he paid little attention to the flattering 
praises of the great, however high their rank ; and if they did not 
thoroughly understand music, he only played trifling pieces for their 
amusement; but whenever a connoisseur was present, he displayed 
all his powers; and when desired to play in the emperor's pre- 
sence, he asked his majesty, ‘ Is not Mr. Wagenseil here? We 
must send for him; he understands the thing.’ ‘The emperor sent 
for Wagenseil, and gave up his place to him by the side of the 
piano forte. ‘ Sir,’ said Mozart to the composer, ‘ I am going to 
play one of your concertos; you must turn over the leaves for me.’ 

Many years afterwards, the Emperor Joseph the Second, who 
pretended to be a connoisseur in all the fine arts, ventured to criti- 
cize Mozart’s Opera of L’ Enldvement du Sérail, saying, ‘ My dear 
Mozart, this is too fine for my ears, there are too many notes.’ ‘ [ 
beg your Majesty’s pardon,’ replied Mozart drily, ‘ there are just 
as many as are necessary.’ 

During his stay at Vienna, somebody had given him a small 
violin, with which he used to amuse himself; and soon after his 
return to Saltzburg, Wenzel, who had lately com some new 
trios, wished to play them with old Mozart and his friend Schachtner. 
The latter has related the following anecdote upon this subject. 

‘ The father played the bass, Wenzel the first violin, and I was to 
play the second. Mozart requested permission to play the last part; 
but his father reproved him for his childish demand, observing, that ag 
he had never received any regular lessons on the violin, he could not 
possibly play it properly. The son replied, that it did not Te. to 
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him necessary to receive lessons, in order to play the second violin. 
His father, half angry at the reply, told bim to go away, and net in- 
terrupt us. Mozart was so hurt at this, that he began to cry bitterly. 
As he was going away with his little violin, I begged that he might play 
with me, and the father, with much difficulty,consented. “ Well,” saidhe, 
“play very softly, and do not let yourself be heard, orIshall send youout 
directly.” We began the trio, little Mozart playing with me, but I soon 
perceived with the greatest astonishment, that I was perfectly useless, 
Without saying any thing, I laid down my violin and looked at the fa- 
ther, who shed tears of affection at the sight. The child played all the 
six trios in the same manner; and the commendations we gave him 
made him pretend that he could play the first violin. To humour him, 
we let him try, and could not forbear laughing to hear him execute 
this part, very imperfectly it is true, but still so as never to be set fast.’ 

So exquisite were Mozart’s feelings, that he could distinguish 
and point out the slightest differences of sound, and every false or 
even rough note was highly painful to him. ‘Till he had attained 
his tenth year, he had a horror of the sound of the trumpet, except 
when blended with that of other instruments. This antipathy his 
father tried to conquer, by causing that instrument to be blown in 
his presence. But at the first blast he turned pale, fell upon the 
ground, and would probably have been in convulsions if they had 
not immediately ceased. 

His natural disposition appears to have been as gentle and af- 
fectionate as his talents were extraordinary ; and the admiration he 
excited, neither made him self-willed nor conceited. Although a 
man in talent, he was in all other respects an obedient and docile 
child. All his pursuits were distinguished by the same enthusiasm. 
While learning arithmetic, even music was neglected ; the walls of 
his room were covered with figures, and his progress was so rapid, 
that he was soon able to solve the most difficult numerical problems. 
The natural vivacity of his mind was easily attracted by new objects ; 
but he always returned with fresh ardour to music, the science that 
eventually absorbed his whole attention. 

In 1765, the family of Mozart visited Brussels and Paris, and 
the two children performed before the court of Versailles ; and, in 
the following year, when only eight years old, Mozart made his 
first appearance in London; where his performances on the organ 
were more admired than his exhibitions on the harpsichord ; and 
_ the incredulity of sceptics was satisfied by his playing at sight with 
the greatest correctness, various difficult compositions of Handel, 
Bach, and other great masters. In the presence of the king, he 
Gnvented and played extempore, a beautiful melody from a few bass 
notes that were laid before him; and Christian Bach afterwards 
took the child between his knees and played a few bars on the in- 
strument. 
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strument. Mozart then continued, and they thus played alternately 
a whole sonata with such precision, that the audience thought it was 
entirely executed by the same person. 

At this period, he attracted the notice of an author, who 
was himself an acute observer of human nature. Daines Bar- 
rington considered his extraordinary precocity a subject worthy 
of a communication to the Royal Society, from which we are 
enabled to judge of his natural disposition as well as his musical 
powers. We shall gratify our readers with the substance ‘of this 
memoir, because the early volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in which it was published, has become exceedingly scarce; 
and because iu biography one fact communicated by an eye-witness 
who knew what to observe, is better than a thousand speculations. 
In order to ascertain by his own observation whether Mozart actually 
felt and understood the compositions he played at sight, Daines 
Barrington laid before him a new vocal duett with accompaniments 
for three instruments, which it was utterly impossible that Mozart 
could have seen. The boy, without hesitation, played the sym- 
phony, not merely as if it had long been familiar to him, but as if 
he at once entered into the very feelings the composer intended to 
express; and this is a part of the science of music in which the 
greatest masters might have failed. He then sang the upper part 
correctly, with a clear and firm, though weak and infantine voice. 
His father, who attempted the under part, occasionally made mis- 
takes, when the boy looked at him with some anger, and taught 
him how it should be sung. While thus, as we should have sup- 
posed, fully employed, he introduced the leading passages of all the 
accompaniments, an effort of which musicians alone can estimate 
the difficulty. 

Daines Barrington had been told that the boy was sometimes 
visited with musical ideas, to which he gave utterance in the middle 
of the night, and he was anxious to hear a specimen of his powers 
as an improvisatore. ‘This, his father said, must depend upon his 
being at the moment musically inspired; and here Daines Bar- 
rington evinced his knowledge of human nature. He recollected 
Mozart’s attachment to a celebrated singer, named Manzoli, and 
concluding that the most probable method of attaining his object 
would be to create in Mozart’s mind an association of ideas which he 
would naturally attempt to express by music, he continued to turn 
the conversation upon the subject of Manzoli’s talents, and observed, 
that he should like to hear a specimen of such a love song as he 
would sing in an opera. Mozart looked back with much archness, 
aud immediately began five or six lines of a jargon recitative pro- 
to introduce a love song; and, after an appropriate symphony, 

e sang a beautiful air to the word affetto. He then, of his own 
accord, 
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accord, invented another cantata expressive of rage, choosing for 
his subject the word perfido; and, in the course of the recitative, 
he gradually worked himself up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that 
at last he rose up in his chair and beat the harpsichord like a per- 
son possessed. In the midst of his performance, a favourite cat 
happening to come into the room, gave his ideas a new direction, 
he abruptly left the harpsichord and caressed the animal with the 
greatest fondness. He afterwards rode about the room upon a 
stick with more than the usual vivacity and delight of an ordinary 
child of his age. His most trifling amusements were distinguished 
by the same enthusiastic ardour as his professional pursuits. 

That nothing might be wanting to the cultivation of his talents, 
Mozart’s next tour was through the principal cities of Italy, the 
native soil of music; but he soon convinced the professors in this 
favoured country, that he was already qualified to teach as well as 
to learn, by developing and performing without hesitation all the 
subjects of fugues proposed by the celebrated Martin, and by com- 
posing at fourteen years of age an opera, (Mithridates,) which was 
performed at Milan twenty nights in succession. 

At Rome, he caused the greatest possible astonishment, by com- 
mitting to memory, and afterwards writing down the whole of the 
famous service called the Miserere, by Allegri, performed in the 
pope’s chapel exclusively twice during Passion week. We must, 
however, refer to the work itself for the account of this extraordi- 
nary effort of memory and musical skill, and for the curious and 
interesting description of the service itself, which is too long to be 
inserted, and will not admit of being properly abstracted. 

The natural effect of these tours was, that Mozart learned at 
the fountain head, whatever was worth knowing in music through- 
out the principal cities of Europe; and thus, while poor Haydn 
was doomed to struggle with difficulties at every step, and to acquire 
knowledge, sometimes by labour and sometimes by artifice, Mozart 
lived in a round of continual variety and pleasure; the astonish- 
ment and delight of all who beheld him ; introduced into the first 
musical societies in the world; and possessing opportunities which 
he certainly did not neglect, of hearing and studying whatever was 
excellent in his profession. It is, however, a curious subject of 
inquiry, to trace the event of their different modes of education. 
Whatever Haydn painfully and laboriously acquired, was irrevo- 
cably fixed in his mind, and the necessity of early application and 
‘self-denial preserved him from the dissipated and irregular habits 
which checked the career, and probably shortened the life of 
“Mozart. ° 

After his return from Italy we hear little of Mozart till the 
‘twenty-fourth year of his age. We would willingly suppose, +4 
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the intervening period was assiduously employed in the cultivation 
of his talents; but the silence of bis biographer with regard to 
this period, and an observation, that the family of the lady, who 
afterwards became his wife, objected to him on account of his un- 
settled habits, and because his manners had been far from exem- 
plary, have led us to consult other sources of information; from 
which we collect, that, with the best natural dispositions and a 
feeling heart, Mozart knew not how to restrain whatever appetites 
or passions it was in his power to gratify. He had an ardent and 
unconquerable love of pleasure in every shape ; and, if his means 
of enjoyment had been equal to his wishes, his name would pro- 
bably have been added to the long list of forward children, of 
whose subsequent life no traces remain. ‘The seeds of future ex- 
cellence were sown during his residence in Italy; but none of the 
works, on which his posthumous fame is established, were com- 
posed till he had reached the age of manhood; and Dr. Burney 
has perhaps given a fair estimate of his talents at sixteen years of 
age, in a letter from a correspondent at Saltzburgh, published in 
his Musical Tour through Germany in 1772 :— 

‘ This young man, who so much astonished all Europe by his pro- 
ductions, is still a great master of his iystrument. I went to his fa- 
ther’s house, to hear him and his sister play duetts on the same harpsi- 
chord; but she is ‘now at her summit, which is not marvellous; and, 
if I may judge of the music, which I heard of his composition in the 
archestra, he is one further instance of early fruit being more extraor- 
dinary than excellent.’ 

It is perfectly natural that a youth of this age should have re- 
tained his mechanical skill of playing upon the harpsichord, but 
that he should not yet have acquired the degree of science neces- 
sary to constitute a great composer. Mozart was, however, fortu- 
nately roused to new exertions by the powerful excitements of love 
and vanity.—His whole soul was devoted to Constance Weber ; 
his vanity was piqued by tlie rejection of her family, and he deter- 
mined to convince them, that, although he had no fixed situation in 
life, he had talents that would soon procure him an establishment. 

In his twenty-fifth year the elector of Bavaria requested him to 
write the serious opera of Idomeéneo: his love for Constance sup- 
plied him with the most impassioned airs, and his vanity impelled 
him to the greatest exertions in the arrangement of the accompamni- 
ments ; and thus he composed his favourite work, the opera which 
he always considered his most fortunate effort, and from which he 
borrowed many ideas in his subsequent compositions. The effects 
of this opera were, to secure his mistress, to establish his fame, 
and to qualify him for future success. 

What may be deemed his classical productions, as distinguished 

from 
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from his juvenile efforts, now succeeded each other with great ra- 
pidity till the end of his short career. His sonatas, quartetts, and 
symphonies, operas, and sacred compositions, may be immediately 
distinguished from those of all other masters; they all evince the 
originality of his genius and the fertility of his invention; and their 
appeal to the feelings of an audience was irresistible, 

Mozart’s peculiar method of composition was, first, to arrange 
in his mind the whole subject and all its details. This was the 
work of silent meditation Yodan his walks, or on his pillow; and 
thus, while apparently idle, his mind was most intensely engaged. 
He next sat down to the piano-forte, generally in the stillness of 
night, tried various experiments, and satisfied himself of the effect 
of his whole composition. In the morning he committed his ideas 
to paper; and this last operation was so entirely mechanical, from 
the whole subject having been previously arranged in his mind, that 
he wrote the score at once with the greatest neatness, and fre- 
quently without altering a single note. We have lately seen the 
original scores, in his own hand-writing, of his principal instru- 
mental pieces, which narrowly escaped the iron grasp of Davoust 
at Hamburgh, and are now in London. In looking over these 
manuscripts, we could almost fancy ourselves in Mozart’s closet 
while he composed them. The notes are small, but very clearly 
and distinctly written. His pages had been all previously num- 
bered, that he might continue writing without a moment’s interrup- 
tion. In the two first of his inimitable quartetts, dedicated to 
Haydn, there is not a single alteration; and, on the margin of the 
first andante movement, are directions to his copyist, in provincial 
German, to ‘ write now the second violin and the tenor; the bass 
after dinver.’ In the fifth quartett, several bars, which are strack 
out, show that his alterations were not made on revising his com- 

ition, but while he was writing it with the greatest rapidity, as 

in a literary production an author would substitute one word for 
another, while the first word was only half written. These occa- 
sional changes in his ideas are excellent studies for a composer. 
An eminent musician, while considering these alterations, ex- 
claimed, ‘ How beautiful is this first idea! who could improve it?” 
And immediately afterwards, ‘ But al! how exquisite is the new 
ge! who could have done this but Mozart!’ At the beginning 

of his celebrated Fantasia, for the piano forte in C minor, he has 
written, ‘for Madame Tratner.’ It was so rapidly written, and 
the notes are showered down in such profusion, that his hand was 
evidently not quick enough to express the ideas that flowed from 
his mind. Ina fugue for four instruments, written in imitation of 
those of Sebestian Bach, a species of composition that required 
more than usual study, he originally left the lower half of his paper 
blank, 
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blank, on which he afterwards wrote the whole fugue over again in 
differently coloured ink, with such improvements as his subsequent 
experience suggested. 

We hope these details will not appear tedious or misplaced ; 
but that many of our readers will participate in the pleasure we 
feel in tracing the few relics of a man of genius like Mozart, which 
have been preserved in an entire state, his operas having been 
written for the copyist on separate papers, most of which wore de- 
stroyed. We shall now give a short description of Mozart's per- } 
sonal appearance, and of his habits in private life. He never 
reached his full growth; he was pale and thin; his health was 
always delicate, and there was nothing striking if his physiognomy 
except its extreme variableness. The changes in his countenance 
expressed, in the liveliest manner, the pleasure er pain which he. 
experienced ; his body was constantly in motion, and bis nervous 
irritability was evinced by the habit he had acquired of playing 
with his hands, or beating the ground with his foot. His hands 
were so habituated to the piano-forte, that they seemed hardly fit 
for any thing else. His mind was so constantly absorbed by a 
crowd of ideas, that, in the common business of life, he was 
always a mere child. He had no idea of domestic affairs, of the 
use of money, of the judicious selection of his pleasures, or of 
temperance in their enjoyment ; he never looked beyond the gra- 
tification of the moment. His affairs were necessarily managed 
for him, first by his father, and afterwards by his wife. He was 
absent, and devoted to trifling pursuits; but the moment he was 
seated at the piano-forte his character changed; the harmony of 
sounds then absorbed his whole attention; and his. ear was so ac- 
curate, that, even in .the fullest orchestra, he would instantly de- 
tect and point out the instrument that had played the slightest 
false note; and we may imagine his feelings during the perform- 
ance of his opera of L’ Enlévement du Sérail, at Berlin, where he 
arrived late in the evening, and took his station at the entrance 
of the pit, to listen without being observed :—‘ Sometimes he 
was so pleased with the execution of certain passages, aud at 
others so dissatisfied with the manner or the time in which they 
were performed, or with the embellishments added by the actors, 
that, continually expressing either his pleasure or disapprobation, 
he insensibly got up to the bar of the orchestra ;’ at last an air was 
played, in which the manager had taken the liberty of making some 
alterations ; when Mozart, unable to restrain himself any longer, 
directed the orchestra how to play it. ‘The eyes of the whole au- 
dience were fixed upon the man in a great coat, who made all this 
noise. Mozart was recognized ; and some of the performers were 
80 agitated that they refused to come again upon the stage. Mo- 
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zart immediately went behind the scenes, and, by the compli- 
ments which he paid the actors, at length prevailed upon them to 
go on with the piece. 

Our limits oblige us to refer to the work itself for various in- 
teresting anecdotes of this extraordinary man, and for many ju- 
dicious remarks on his several compositions. Daring the latter 
years of his life he felt his health gradually declining ; and his dis- 
order was increased by a deep and habitual melancholy, arising 
from the anticipation of future evils, and from being convinced 
that he had not long to live. This persuasion excited him to new 
efforts, which his feeble and languid frame was unable to support, 
and he was frequently carried fainting from the piano-forte. As 
his bodily health declined, his intellectual powers seemed to have 
gained fresh vigour ; and, in the last year of his life, and thirty-sixth 
of his age, he composed some of the finest of his works :— The 
Zauberfivte; the Clemenza di Tito, which is distinguished from 
his other operas, by the air of melancholy that shows the state 
of the composer’s mind; and the Requiem, which accelerated the 
progress of his disorder. The circumstances attending this last 
composition have rather the appearance of romance than of real 

- occurrences. A stranger, whose manner was dignified and impres- 
sive, informed him that a man of considerable importance, who 
did not wish to be known, was anxious to commemorate the loss of 
a dear friend, by the annual performance of a solemn funeral! ser- 
vice, and therefore requested that Mozart would compose a re- 
quiem for the dead. After the stranger had departed, Mozart 
remained lost in thought; he soon, however, applied with great 
ardour to his composition—He wrote day and night, until his 
constitution was no longer able to support his enthusiasm, and he 
fell senseless. A few days afterwards he said abruptly to his wife, 
‘ It is certain that I am writing this requiem for’ myself !—It will 
be my own funeral service!’ Nothing could remove this impres- 
sion from his mind; he was convinced that the mysterious stranger 
was a being connected with the other world, sent to announce his 
approaching dissolution. He applied with still greater ardour 
to the Requiem, as the most durable monument of his genius, till 
his hand was arrested by alarming fainting fits. ‘The work was, 
however, at length completed ; but when, at the appointed time, 
the stranger returned, Mozart was no more. 

The merit must indeed be great that calls forth the unqualified 
praise of contemporaries and rivals.—Haydn once said to Mozart’s 
father, ‘ I-declare, before God, and as an honest man, that your 
son is the greatest composer I have ever heard of!’ and, in the 
latter part of his life, he scrupled not. to confess, ‘ that he was 
taking lessons from his pupil.’ We have also seen a letter from 
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Haydn, in which, after declining to write a comic opera for the 
theatre at Prague, because, in that species of writing, the great 
Mozart cannot be equalled by any other composer, he continues 
thus :— 


* If it were in my power to impress upon every lover of music, and 
especially upon our great men, a proper sense of the inimitable works 
of Mozart; if I could make them feel their beauties with the same 
ardour and conviction with which I comprehend and feel them ; all 
nations would rival each other to have such a jewel among them. I[ 
am vexed and angry with the world, not yet to see this great, this in- 


_ comparable Mozart engaged by some imperial or royal court. Pardon 


my digression—I love the man too much.’ 


The compositions of Haydn and Mozart cannot be properly 
compared with each other; for although they are both distinguished 
by profound science, and by the variety and beauty of their melo- 
dies; by the boldness of their modulations and the free use of 
semi-tones; yet their characters are essentially different. Mozart 
excelled in operas, in the invention of beautiful airs, aud the 
proper adaptation of his instrumental accompaniments, which are 
full of grace and elegance, and unexpected combinations of har- 
mony. Haydn is unrivalled in the number and variety of his sym- 
phonies and quartetts. But it is a great proof of the genius of 
Mozart, that, even in this species of composition, which is Haydn’s 
forte, (although Mozart has written very few quartetts, and still 
fewer grand symphonies,) it may be questioned, whether the best 
of each of them is not superior to the most favourite composition 
of his rival. Haydn made it the business of his long life to col- 
lect materials, which he gradually reduced to order by dint of 
study and meditation; while Mozart’s ideas were scattered around 
with all the profusion of unbounded wealth, and the confidence of 
a never-failing seurce. ‘Thus Haydn had most diligence ; Mozart 
most genius. It is not, however, our intention to epter into an 
analysis of the productions of these great composers ; the works of 
Haydn have long been familiar to every one who ‘ has music in his 
soul ;’ and the manner in which operas have lately been selected, 
performed, and encouraged in London, will by degrees enable an 
English audience to understand those of Mozart, which never 


- produce their full effect till they have been often heard. 


At present his operas labour under a great disadvantage, which 
we almost despair to see remedied, because it arises in a great mea- 
sure from the nature of our opera establishment. The orchestra 
contains a host of excellent musicians, who are so delighted with 
Mozart’s accompaniments, that, in the finales aud other full 
pieces, each performer, particularly on the wind instruments, plays 
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as if the whole effect of the composition depended upon his indi- 
vidual instrument being heard. The consequence is, that the au- 
dience cannot always hear the singers. But, until this orchestra 
can be taught, that it is their business to accompany, and not over- 
power the voites, Mozart’s operas will never be properly per- 

) formed in England. Ours is not a musical nation; but we are 
anxious that in this, as in all the fine arts, our taste should be 

formed by hearing the best models perfectly executed. 

} Haydn and Mozart have established a school of music which 
unites melody with scientific harmony ; avoiding, on the one hand, 
the dry and laboured productions of the old contrapuntists, and 


dern compositions and compilations of mere melodies, with meagre 
or inartificial accompaniments. The basis of this school is science ; 
its ornament, its enchanting attraction arises from the variety of new 

| and beautiful melodies on which that science is employed; but when- 
ever the pupils of this school attempt to substitute novelty and 
triek, or mere execution and sleight of hand for melody and 
science, they betray their own want of genius, by departing from 
the course pointed out by Haydn and Mozart. 

Handel is not to be confounded with this or any other school ; 
he stands alone ; he has been aptly called ‘ a giant in music ;’ and 
his weapons could only be wielded by himself. His early depar- 
ture from his own country, and his encouragement in England, 
soon gave a direction to his mighty powers, which produced a se- 
ries of compositions, unimitated and inimitable, and forming 2 
class by themselves. He has long guided our national taste in 
music; and it is no small proof of his excellence, that we still return 
with increased pleasure either to his simple pathetic melodies, or 
to his scientific harmonies, after the finest compositions of his suc- 
cessors. Haydn was present at the ‘Commemoration of Handel’ in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1791; and heard his principal works per- 
formed by more than six hundred singers and four hundred instru- 
ments ; and, during the performance of his sublime oratorio of the 
Messiah, he said, thoughtfully, « This man is the master of us all. 
Mozart placed him above all other composers ; he knew his prin- 
cipal works by heart; and used to say, ‘ Handel knows best of us 

all what is capable of producing a great effect; when he chooses, 
he strikes like the thunderbolt ? 

The length to which this Article has extended will not allow us 
to consider the Letters pn the Genius of Metastasio, and on the 
present State of Music in Italy. We have principally confined our- 
selves to the biographical part of the work, because the history of 
man appears to us more interesting than that of music ; and because 
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it is generally tiresome to hear described the music which it is 
delightful to hear performed: this has, in some measure, prevented 
our giving a more full and perfect view of the various matter which 
it contains. In conclusion, the lives of Haydn and Mozart are 
interspersed with so many entertaining anecdotes, so many valuable 
remarks on the merits and peculiarities of composers and singers, 
both ancient and modern, that we feel obliged to the translator for 
having made us acquainted with them ; and fully agree with the ob- 
servation in his preface, that ‘ the work contains more musical in- 
formation, in a popular form, than is to be met with in any other 
of a size equally moderate.’ 





Argr.IV. The History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Vol. ii. 
4to. pp. 718. 


"THE former volume of Mr. Southey’s History conducted us to 

the revolution of 1640, when the Portugueze shook off the yoke 
of Spain, and called, by popular acclamation, the Duke of Bra- 
ganza to the throne. The Brazilians cordially partook in the joy 
of the mother-country. The Spanish garrison of Bahia was sur- 
prized and disarmed ; but, with equal generosity and wisdom, suf- 
fered to depart for the colonies of their-own sovereign. Joam iV. 
was proclaimed, and g vessel dispatched to the Dutch at Recife 
with wtelligence of an event which was so likely to terminate the 
hostility between the two nations. In the meantime the new ca- 
binet of Lisbon was engaged iu very anxious negociations with that 
of the Hague on the subject of Brazil and India, in both which 
regions some of their most important colonies were now occupied 
by the arms of Holland. 

The Portugueze, on their side, pleaded that ‘they had been only 
engaged in war with Holland compulsorily, and in consequence 
of an usurpation, from which they had now freed themselves; 
that their connexion with Spain being for ever dissolved, the con- 
quests which the Dutch had made from them during that con- 
nextion ought, in equity, to be rendered back.’ But, however 
generous such a policy might have been, and however consistent 
with true political wisdom in the Dutch to make very large con- 
cessions in favour of a new ally, and one who had followed 
their example in emancipating itself from the Castilian tyranny ; 
it was plain that the Portugueze had no claim on their justice 
for acquisitions made in fair and open way, during: which, whe- 
ther willingly or not, the whole strength of Portugal had been 
brought to act against them. ‘The expedient which was adopted 
was: by no means ap unfair one. truce for ten years was agreed 
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on between the two nations in Brazil and India, on the foundation 
of an ‘ uti possidetis,’ and reserving the discussion of their respec- 
tive claims to a negociation for a general peace, which was to be 
entered upon eight or nine months after this agreement. In the 
meantime, as in Europe they had no grounds of disagreement, 
the United States undertook to dispatch immediate succours to 
Lisbon of men, arms, and money. 

By these terms, which were as favourable as the Portugueze, in 
their present condition, had any right to expect, the new king was 
spared the mortification of being obliged to commence his reign by 
dhendting any of the ancient possessions of his crown; while a ten 
years’ lease of their conquests was, to the Dutch, a privilege little 
short of a grant of them in perpetuity. Possessed, for that time, 
of the richest and most compact district of Brazil, it would have 
been in their power, (had they employed to the best advantage the 
means in their bands,) by conciliating the Portugueze planters ; by 
supporting and encouraging the Jews and new Christians ; by giving 
full scope to the labours of Protestant missiovaries among the In- 
dians, (many of whom had already shewn a disposition to improve 
themselves extremely encouraging,) and by favouring by lea: 
sible means those swarms of German and English colonists, which 
the poverty of the first of these nations, and the religious differences 
of the latter might have been expected amply to furnish, to render 
it absolutely impossible that their present territory in Brazil should 
ever return under its former master. Nor would it have been dif- 
ficult, as may be thought, to induce the Portugueze, at length, 
not only to cede, with a good grace, what they could have no 
hope of recovering, but to surrender also the northern provinces of 
Maranham and Para; for which, on the side of Paraguay and the 
Plata, very ample indemnities might have been obtained by the 
united force of the two nations, at the expense of their common 
enemy. 

These advantageous hopes, to which Maurice of Nassau was 
well qualified to give reality, were defeated by the bad conduct of 
the Dutch West India Company. Their first and leading error 
was a misconception of the Portugueze character, and an opinion 
that it was utterly impossible thet they could have the means or the 
courage to maintain the independence which they had asserted 
against the overwhelming weight of the Spanish monarchy. This 
is not the only instance in which the national spirit and strength of 
Portugal has been thus under-rated ; and so strongly was the sus- 

icion now felt in Holland, that some wiseacres were convinced 
that the whole revolution was nothing more than a political juggle, 
and that the King of Spain had pretended to lose Portugal for the 
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sake of cozening the Dutch out of the conquests which they had 
made at her expense. But the doctrine being held that Portugal 
must eventually return under the yoke of Spain, it became a matter 
of prudence with the West India Company to prevent the colonies 
from following the fortune of the mother-country. To this end 
no means appeared so certain as getting possession themselves of 
as many as they could conquer ; and for this conduct, so utterly at 
variance with the spirit of the truce just made, its terms afforded 
them something like a pretext. In consideration of the distance of 
the Indies, a year was allowed to them for notifying the treaty to 
their commanders there, with a proviso that, if the intelligence ar- 
rived sooner, the cessation of arms should take place immediately, 
While, therefore, the Portugueze, on the first news of the arrange- 
ment, honourably withdrew from Pernambuco some of their irre- 
gular troops, who were carrying on a predatory and most harass- 
ing warfare in the very heart of the Dutch territory, the governors 
of Holland wilfully delayed the official notification, while they sent 
private directions to Nassau to make the best of his time in seizing 
all the strong places which he had the means of attacking. These 
infamous orders were executed, with the additional infamy of send- 
ing out the expeditions under flags of truce. An unprepared and 
unsuspicious antagonist could offer no effectual resistance ; and, 
within the year, the troops of Nassau were in possession of Sere- 
gipe, Maranham, and the African settlements of St. Thomas and 
Loanda. From this villainy, (for it deserves no softer name,) the 
consequences followed which it merited, and which might bave 
been expected. The forces of the Dutch, already barely sufficient 
for the great extent of territory in which they had to maintain them- 
selve3, became still weaker by being dispersed. Their soldiers and 
seamen, as if sensible of the bad cause in which they were engaged, 
seem to have conducted themselves with less zeal and spirit than 
they did before. The Portugueze governor of Bahia, conceiving 
himself at full liberty to follow the treacherous example which they 
had given him, watched eagerly for any opportanity which might 
occur to injure them; and the truce at length began, one party 
having done a great wrong, and the other being determined to 


- avenge it, by fomenting discord, and by whatever else of private 


mischief might be practised without opeu hostility. 

In the meantime the Dutch were guilty of no less grievous er- 
rors in the administration of the provinces under their power. It 
is a singular fact in the history of most free governments, that their 
citizens are, of all others, jeast disposed to amalgamate with the 
inhabitants of those countries which they subdue, or to pay any 
proper respect to their institutions and prejudices. ‘The iron does 
not mingle with the clay: he who values himself on the a 
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which he enjoys is apt to become tyrannical in his conduct to other 
men; and as subjection to a free state is, therefore, of all foreign 
subjections likely to be the most odious, such states should never 
aim at conquests which they are so ill qualified to maintain. And, 
in this particular instance, it is probable that the difference of man- 
ners tended greatly to make the Brazilian Portugueze and their 
new masters mutually odious to each other. The lovers of butter, 
cheese, salt beef, and strong beer despised, as feeble and effemi- 
nate, men who dined on a salted olive, or a little mandioc fried in 
oil and washed down with water: and these last would be equally 
cordial in their contempt and dislike of the gluttonous meals of 
the Hollander, whom they stigmatized as a mere vulgar seaman, 
low-born, and occupied in the sordid occupations of commerce or 
piracy. Religion was a still more serious ground of difference, 
and this was made worse by the wretched folly of the governing 
nation, whose clergy were scandalized at the too open indu/gence 
afforded by Maurice to the Roman Catholic superstition, and 
were always endeavouring to restrict the toleration which had been 
promised, within as narrow bounds as possible. Even where this 
was not the case, it was difficult to make the soldiers and seamen 
treat those rites with decency which they bad been so carefully 
taught to abhor and ridicule. A saint was now and then thrown 
from his pedestal, a procession treated with disrespect, a company 
quartered in a church ; and all these things were treasured up iv the 
recollection of those concerned, till the day of vengeance should 
arrive. Even the institutions which were designed to have a heal- 
ing tendency had by no means the effect expected. In the courts 
of justice there was a mixture of Dutch and Portugueze judges ; 
but the Dutch conferred in their own language, and treated the 
Portugueze with so much neglect, that the latter (who were the 
minority) seldom or never assembled. There is, indeed, good rea- 
son to believe that the Hollanders not only conceived themselves 
to be, but were very superior to their associates in knowledge and 
cultivated talent : and if that superiority had not sometimes broken 
out, it would have been strange indeed. In fact, the magistrates 
were too numerous; and as the Dutch were the majority, the con- 
currence of the Portugueze being unnecessary to a decision, would, 
naturally, be seldom ealled for. ‘Two judges, one from each na- 
tion, must have respected, and would have soon improved each 
other; and, as the appointment of both would have been with 
the Dutch, they need not have feared any undue neglect of their 
interests. 

But besides these grounds of dissension, which were likely to 
subsist between two races so different in habits and opinions as 
were now brought together, there were many positive obstacles 
offered 
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offered to the prosperity and happiness of Brazil by that spirit of 
monopoly and lust of immediate profit, which is the besetting sin 
of all such bodies as their West India Company. They had con- 
quered Brazil as a commercial speculation; and though, evidently, 
by no means insensible to feelings of ambition and national pride, 
it was still mainly necessary that the directors and their officers 
should satisfy their constituents by an immediate profit on the ca- 
pital advanced; and here their interest as merchants and debtors 
was often in direct hostility to their duty and interest as sovereigns. 
They had made the Pernambucans their subjects, but they were, in 
trade, their rivals. Lest, therefore, they should compete with the 
Company in the European market, heavy imposts were laid on the 
exportation of their produce; and every kind of vexatious impedi- 
ment interposed to cramp and confine their industry. So far did 
this extend, that they were not permitted to slaughter beasts for 
sale, or even for home-consumption. They were compelled to sell 
the animal to the Dutch butchers, and purchase their meat at a 
price fixed by the council! 

The like necessity of attending to present profit only had in- 
duced the council two years before, instead of filling the confis- 
cated lands with European and Protestant colonists, to sell thena 
to any one who offered, and at prices so extravagant, that the wisest 
of their own countrymen would not purchase. In consequence, 
they were chiefly bought by Portugueze with neither character nor 
capital, on the dishonest and desperate speculation to which a great 
armament then meditated by Spain encouraged them, that the pro- 
vince would change sovereigns before the time of payment ar- 
rived. ‘The expedition failed. The Company, being themselves 
almost ruined, ‘were merciless towards their debtors; and the 
colony was filled, at the time of which we are speaking, with 
men insolvent, desperate from want and passion, and, urged by 
every motive, bad as well as good, to get rid of their foreign 
masters. 

It was not, however, in Pernambuco that the flames of revolt 
were first kindled. Maranham, as it had been disgracefully won 
during a truce, was more disgracefully governed than any other of 
the Dutch possessions. ‘The governor had even advanced so far in 
cruelty as to expose, without so much as a pretext, four-and-twenty 
of the Portugueze inhabitants to be devoured by the savages. The 
people, though deserted by their mother-country, determined to 
right themselves. A small band of fifty conspirators under Anto- 
nio Monis Barreiros, formerly governor of the colony, gained 
some successes by surprize, and soon so far swelled their numbers 
as to drive the Dutch from their province as well as the neigh- 
bouring districts of Seara. This ill news made the Company and 
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its agents more distrustful as to the allegiance of the Pernambu- 
cans, and that distrust produced fresh severity. The priests and 
monks were subjected to many oppressions, and the latter, at 
length, collected and sent out of the country ; and, while every 
thing menaced an approaching storm, Nassau, for whom alone, of 
all the Dutch, the Portugueze had some respect, and in whom 
alone they had any confidence, was recalled to Holland, and the 
government committed to Henrik Haus and the other members of 
the council, whose plebeian names and mercantile habits excited 
the contempt of the Pernambucans as much as their interested and 
oppressive conduct did their abhorrence. This was not likely to 
continue. A wealthy Portugueze, of high reputation for courage, 
liberality, and sanctity, by name Joam Fernandes, organized an 
insurrection, in correspondence with the governor of Bahia, and 
with Dirk or Theodorick van Hoogstraten, a treacherous Dutch 
officer of high rank. Camaram with his Indians, and Henrique 
Diaz with his terrible band of negroes, were not slow in joining 
him. The necessary quantity of miracles was performed for the 
encouragement and edification of the faithful. The Dutch, 
though not surprized, were unprepared for the greatness of the 
danger. One detachment after another was cut off in the woods, 
while with every victory the insurgents became more numerous 
and better armed; and though great military talent was shewn 
by many of the Company’s officers, they were soon shut up in the 
town of Recife, and exposed to all the miseries of a siege with 
very little hope of succour. This was in 1645. From thence 
to 1654 a tedious and miserable contest was maintained, in its cir- 
cumstances so nearly resembling that which had previously taken 
place in Bahia, that we may be well excused repeating what, 
though full of illustrious instances of individual talent and bravery, 
are to an European of the present day what Milton calls the squab- 
bles of our English Heptarchy, ‘ the battles of kites and crows’ 
But, though we ourselves have shrunk from the task of detailing 
this long war of posts and skirmishes, we are by no means disposed 
to regret that Mr. Southey has detailed it even at the length to 
which his love for the Portugueze and his respect for valour have 
carried him. It is well that details, which relate to the early for- 
tunes of an empire so considerable as Brazil must one day become, 
should be rescued from the obscure annalists and obscurer manu- 
scripts in which they were previously buried. It is well that South 
America should have had its Dionysius of Halicarnassus, before 
the lapse of years had destroyed its ancient monuments, and the 
learned had been reduced to fill up its earlier periods with conjec- 
tures or inventions. When time shall have conveyed to the shores 
of the Plata and the Orellana a purer faith and a more efficient 
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svstem of education; when liberty and learning shall flourish in 
Brazil; these pages of Mr. Southey may furnish their warriors and 
statesmen with national precedents of valour and patriotism, with 
reasons for an ingenuous pride, and with landmarks against those 
errors which enslaved their illustrious ancestors. In these details 
Mr. Southey may not have written for present popularity or pre- 
sent interest, but he has not written in vain. He has ‘ cast his seed 
on the waters,’ and after many days are come and gone, his har- 
vest of renown will spring up, and grow green, and ripen. 

Nor, though an abstract of such events must inevitably have 
become tiresome, do we dissuade the general reader from those 
chapters which we pass even in silence. Those who have read 
Bruce’s Ab;ssinian Annals, or Sir John Malcolm’s History of 
Persia, are well aware that the interest of a narrative depends far 
more on the power of the relator than on the political importance 
of the facts related, or their relevancy to our ihmediate interests. 
And they who wish for living and moving portraits of illustrious 
men, who are delighted with patriotism of the highest class united 
to the wildest superstition and the most singular traits of simplicity, 
will find such pictures here afforded in the instances of Fernandes, 
Henrique Diaz and Camaram. . 

While the Brazilian Portugueze were thus nobly contending with 
almost the whole force of Holland, they received but little counte- 
nance aud still less effectual support from their European brethren, 
and the sovereign to whose cause they were devoted. Such was, in- 
deed, the lamentable situation of Portugal, contending for her very ex- 
istance with a formidable neighbour, with no other aid than the very 
inefficient alliance of France, and a few occasional supplies of arms, 
in exchange for her money, from Holland; that her rulers would 
have been utterly unjustifiable in courting a war with the latter 
power, whose friendship was indeed not very serviceable, but whose 
enmity in Europe would have been truly terrible. All that could 
be done was to dissemble ; to disclaim all correspondence with or 
controul over the Pernambucans, and by every art of diplomacy to 
gain time, and invent excuses for deferrmg the execution of the 
treaty which the Dutch required, by which the insurgents of Brazil 
would be formally abandoned, and the territory contirmed to the 
West India Company. In the devices necessary for such a warfare, 
their minister at the Hague, Francisco de Sousa, was unrivalled. 
From simple falsehood to direct forgery, nothing was too mean or 
too daring for him; all things, as he pleaded, were justified by the 
previous treachery of the Dutch; and though these last were fully 
aware of the person with whom they had to contend, his turns and 
sleights were too quick for their tardier craftiness. Nothing could 
irritate, nothing escape, nothing disconcert him ; and he — 
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foully, call it which we chuse, held them at bay for three most im- 
portant years, during which time the insurgents had made so con- 
siderable a progress as to render it a matter of comparative indif- 
ference whether the king disowned them or not. But to abandon, 
even nominally, men who had done and were doing so much for 
the honour of the nation and the crown, was still a most bitter 
draught ; and when the acceptance or refusal of the treaty offered 
by the Dutch could be no longer delayed, a long and interesting 
struggle took place between the national necessity and the national 
honour, of which the traces are preserved in the written opinions 
which, by the king’s command, the principal counsellors of state 
sent tohim. ‘Those documents, of which Mr. Southey has given 
specimens, are singularly curious and characteristic ; they are such, 
indeed, as to induce us to suspect, that if Portugal had been only a 
little stronger or a little more enlightened, Brazil would in all pro- 
bability have been lost to the crown, or have been regularly ceded 
to the Hollanders. 

Had Portugal been a little stronger, it is piain that the preser- 
tation of Brazil was an object so popular with the people and go- 
vernment, that they would have exerted themselves to the very 
utmost in sending out armaments and regular officers to support 
and organize the insurrection. But that such expeditions could 
have been sufficiently powerful to outnumber those which the 
Hollanders might send, was not to be expected even in the most 
flourishing times of the Portugueze monarchy. Small and ineffi- 
cient armaments, however, would certainly have done less good 
than harm. They would have been enough to change the character 
of the war from that of guerrillas to that of regular troops—from 
the sort of campaign in which the strength of the planters lay and 
for which only they were qualified, to one in which the troops of 
the United States were sure to excel them. And, when we add to 
all this the ill blood which would have probably arisen between the 
regular officers and such men as Camaram and Henrique Diaz, as 
well as the almost certainty that the planters, if not compelled to 
trust to themselves, would have returned very soon to their na- 
tional inertness, and have abandoned the defence of the country 
to the regulars; when, even on the most favourable supposition, 
that these two descriptions of force should have continued to act 
together with cordiality and zeal, we consider how extremely un- 
equal European troops were to that species of Maroon service, 
among woods and marshes, which the planters and their slaves 
endured, and how surely their despondency would have endangered 
the general cause ;—it is not, perhaps, too much to say that no 
assistance was better than that sort of help which the mother-eoun- 
try, if she had been able, would probably have furnished. is 
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On the other hand, had Portugal been a little wiser, it is highly 
probable that, situated as she then was, she would have thought it 
necessary, however painful the sacrifice, to accede to the demands 
of Holland. The Jesuit Vieyra, indeed, who was incomparably 
the most able politician, as ke was, in everyf way, the most extra- 
ordinary genius of his nation, was decidedly of this opinion, and 
urged it on the king’s conviction in a memorial which, on account 
of its cogent language and reasoning, was called by his countrymen, 
‘o papel forte’ In this he called the attention of the Portugueze 
to their pressing necessities at home and in India ; the latter country 
more valuable than Brazil, yet, without the cession of Brazil, not 
to be defended. He urged that the Dutch did not, in fact, require 
all, nor even half Brazil; and that, since Angola had been recover- 
ed from them, their possessions in America would be dependant on 
Portugal for negroes, a dependance in itself a sufficient guarantee 
of their peaceable dispositions, as to the provinces which remained 
to the mother-country. Those provinces contained land enough 
and to spare; and would be increased in value by the removal thi- 
ther of those Pernambucans who preferred the government and 
manners of their forefathers. All who chose might remove, and 
this was an answer to the objection that-it was cruel and impious 
to leave Portugueze Catholics under the government of heretics, 
Those who exclaimed that it was disgraceful for the king of Por- 
tugal to give way to a mercantile and heretical republic, he referred 
to the examples of Spain and France, the former of which had 
just concluded a dishonourable peace with the United Provinces, 
while the latter had tamely suffered injuries from them rather than 
incur the danger of a war. To the national elation of spirits which 
the exploits of Joam Fernandes and his colleagues had excited, he 
replied, that ‘ the more miraculous the late success appeared, the 
more it should make us feel the inequality of our strength. Yet 
persons (he added) who advised peace a few days ago have changed 
their opinion in consequence of this news. Ought we to trust to 
such things? It is better to deserve miracles than to expect them: 
oo to rely on them, even when we deserve them, is tempting 

30d. 

It is hardly possible but such arguments must have produced the 
effect intended, if it had not been for two prejudices of a very sin- 
gular nature, which had taken deep root m the public mind, and 
which the supporters of the opposite opinion were at no pains to 
conceal or qualify. The first was one for which the conduct of 
Holland at the commencement of the truce had, it must be owned, 
given them too plausible a foundation. They thought that no 
oaths were binding with heretics, and that whatever terms they 
made would be broken as soon as it. suited their interest. It 
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was therefore, they argued, better to let them do their worst at a 
time when, in Brazil, they had obviously the disadvantage, than to 
allow them to secure themselves in provinces which they would 
certainly make a point d’appui for fresh aggression when they saw 
occasion. ‘The second was that strange superstition which first 
arose in Portugal when the unhappy Sebastian disappeared, and 
which encouraged his subjects, in their deepest distress and hu- 
miliation, to look forward to a time when he was to return again 
from Fairy Land, or whatever other asylum had received him, 
to deliver them from all their enemies and make Portugal the 
mistress of the world. This hope has never been entirely dead in 
the nation; and, even during their late distresses, and while groan- 
ing under the tyranny of Junot, the Sebastianists began again to 
attract considerable notice by their prophecies and pretended mi- 
racles. At the time however of Braganza’s accession, this opinion 
was to a certain extent transferred to the person of the reigning mo- 
narch, in whom, if not Sebastian himself, the line of their ancient 
kings was yet revived: and by whom they hoped the second and 
not the least improbable part of the prophecy would be fulfilled, 
and their country made the head of all nations. Nor could they 
despair of public safety with such grounds of confidence; nor 
could they descend to make any disgraceful or injurious treaty with 
those who were so soon to be their vassals. Wild as this language 
was, it was not too wild to be commonly held ; and it had probably 
the good effect of bearing up the national spirit, in a situation 
where any reasonable grounds of hope were hardly to be met with. 
To all this must be added the persuasions and influence of those 
who had relations in Pernambuco, or who were personally inte- 
rested in the retaining of the colony at all events; and we shall 
hardly wonder that the voice of the Portuguéze nation was un- 
favourable to the cession, and that they who could do nothing else 
for the insurgents, were at least resolute not to renounce them. 
There was one occasion, indeed, on which the danger of the country 
so powerfully worked on king Joam, that he dispatched an order to 
their army to retire. But as he had never helped, so he was not 
allowed to: hinder them, and Joam Fernandez went manfully on in 
the cause which he had undertaken. In the mean time the fate of 
the contest became every day less doubtful. The name of Brazil 
became more dear to the national pride. ‘The ten years truce ex- 
pired, but the Portugueze were still resolute, and though the queen 
(Braganza’s widow and successor) was menaced by Dutch fleets 
in the Tagus, the republic was too much occupied in other quar- 
ters to do her any essential harm. The Dutch grew weary of 
the war. There were probably, from the first, many moral and 
religious persons who disapproved of its commencement; their 
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voices were more attended to when it became a losing concern; 
and some storms, by which their fleets suffered considerably, 
inspired a general opinion that the Deity was adverse to their 
cause. Recife, which surrendered in 10654, was the last hold 
which they possessed in Portugueze America; and though the war 
in Europe and India continued six years longer, no event of 
importance occurred in which Brazil was immediately concerned, 
till the treaty of 1661; by which, for a stipulated ransom, the Dutch 
abandoned all claim to its sovereignty. 

During this long struggle in the northern provinces of Brazil, the 
native tribes, which were as yet both numerous and warlike, were 
naturally involved in the sufferings and connected with the fortunes 
of the contending Europeans. We have seen repeatedly how service- 
able Camaram was to the Portugueze, who rewarded him with the 
Order of Christ, as well as a considerable grant of lands aud letters of 
nobility. And the names of other tawny fidalgos of his lineage* are 
noticed in Mr.Southey’s pages, who were, like himself, as devout, as 
Joyal, and as chivalrous as the purest blood of Portugal could be. 
Nor were the Dutch behind hand in the assiduity and success with 
which they courted the Indians. A cousin of Camaram’s, named 
Pieter Poty, had embraced their cause with much zeal ; the savages 
in general, whether Christians or not, were apparently inclined to 
prefer their untried yoke to the experienced tyranny of their ancient 
masters; and a sorceress who bore the formidable name of ‘ Anha- 
guiara,’ or ‘ Mistress of the Devil,’ was slain with a cutlass in her 
hand, while leading on a party of ‘Tapuyas against a Portugueze 
intrenchment. But all these circumstances rather retarded than 
accelerated their advances to civilization and happiness. ‘The 
Dutch clergy, indeed, have, in almost all their colonies, been lau- 
dably active in their attempts to diffuse Christianity; the doctrines 
of the reformed religion had made a progress among the Indians 
of Pernambuco, which appears to have much disquieted the 
Jesuit Vieyra ; and writing and reading, together with Dutch paper 
and sealing wax, were traces which long remained among them of 
their protestant instructors. But the labours of the Jesuits were 
interrupted, the stay of the Dutch was too short to produce any 
lasting effect; and the cruelties and sufferings of war far more than 
counterbalanced the endeavours of their missionaries, inasmuch as 
the worst passions and the most hateful practices of uncivilized 
man were stimulated and encouraged by the Dutch officers among 


ry 


their Tupi and Tapuya adherents. ‘Two instances are ov record 





** Camaram’ is Portugueze for ‘ Prawn,’ and is a translation of the Brazilian word 
* Poty,’ which was the name given to this chief by his countrymen, The custom of the 
Tupis to take their proper names from fish and reptiles has been already noticed in our 
review of Mr, Southey’s former volume. 
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in which Portugueze prisoners of the best families were given 
up, literally by scores at a time, to the war-kettles of the can- 
nibals. How was it possible to reclaim these last from habits 
thus allowed and even countenanced by their civilized and Christian 
masters ! 

In the meantime, however, that singular empire (for it in no 
small degree deserves that name) was established by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, of which the rise, progress and overthrow are inseparably 
connected with the History of Brazil; while they constitute in 
themselves one of the most extraordinary and interesting portions 
of the general history of mankind. It is bere, too, that Mr. Southey 
has, in our opinion, most succeeded as an historian. In the account 
of these strange establishments, his usual minuteness of detail is 
not only necessary but agreeable and appropriate; while without 
losing sight of the real faults and follies of these religioners, with- 
out dissembling the monstrous errors of their creed, and the perni- 
cious consequences inherent in their peculiar system of education 
and yovernment, he has given us such pictures of industry untired, 
undaunted courage and disinterestedness almost apostolical; so 
much genuine piety; so much love for the souls of men; and such 
an heroic devotion of themselves to the best interests of human 
nature, the instruction of the ignorant and the deliverance of the 
slave, as may well kindle the emulation of those who have a purer 
faith to disseminate than that in the cause of which Anchiata and 
Vieyra forsook the temptations of power, honour, and court favour, 
for the dangers of lawless and unfriendly lands, and the society of 
ignorant savages. 

When the Jesuits, in 1586, first entered Paraguay, little pains 
had been taken by any of the religious orders for the conversion of 
the Indians of that extensive province. A Franciscan, named Ro- 
lanos, had made a few converts, and composed a catechism in the 
Guarani language; but he had some years before been recalled 
on account of his age and infirmities; and the few priests and 
monks who stil continued in the province were not only indifferent, 
but actually hostile to any measures which might be adopted for 
the advantage and instruction of the natives. The general cha- 
racter indeed of the white inhabitants was marked by all the igno- 
rance, vice, and cruelty by which back settlements have been usually 
disgraced ; and the system of oppression to which the Indians were 
subject was such as to give them, one and all, a furious hatred for 
the Spanish name, and a reluctance apparently invincible to re- 
ceive any religious instruction from those whom they at first na- 
turally identified with their tyrants. 

The system of the Spanish conquerors, in every part of America, 
had been to assign their Indian subjects, together with the lands 

which 
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which they occupied, to different adventurers, who received the 
name of Encomenderos ; as the districts and population thus granted 
received that of Encomiendas. The savages were thus supposed 
to be recommended to the protection of their new lords, who 
were enjoined to treat them kindly, to see that they were taught 
some handicraft trade, and instructed in Christianity—while after 
two lives(which time was presumed to be sufficient for their civi- 
lization) the tribe was to be completely emancipated, and placed 
on the same “yeu. with the Spaniards themselves, excepting that 
they were still liable to the capitation-tax. Meantime they were 
not so much s/aves, in our West Indian acceptation of the term, as 
serfs and adstricti glebe. ‘Their masters were neither allowed to 
sell, banish, nor misuse them ; and their condition was further de- 
termined by the circumstances under which they became subjects 
of the Spanish monarchy. Those who were subdued in open war 
were called Yanaconas, the appellation given to a race of slaves 
or Helots, whom the Europeans, at their first coming, found in 
Peru. In this case the lord had, as in Russia, an unlimited right 
to the labour of his peasants, provided he fed and clothed them ; 
this kind of Encomiendas was naturally therefore the most valuable 
to the possessor. If the Indians, on the other hand, had sub- 
mitted voluntarily they had many considerable privileges. ‘The mi- 
tayos, or taskmen, as they were in that case called, had municipal 
officers chosen from their own number, according to the forms of 
a Spanish town; the Encomendero could only claim their labour 
for two months in the year, and between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty ; and from this obligation the women and the chiefs, with their 
eldest sons, were, as well as the municipal officers, exempted. 
These rules were doubtless conceived by the Spanish government in 
the true spirit of humanity, and im the hope of regulating a merciless 
system, vthich it had in vain laboured to repress. But the tempta- 
tions to the abuse of power were so numerous, and the means of 
redress so remote, that those regulations which favoured the In- 
dians were in almost every case disregarded. Instead of the sub- 
jection of the tribes termmating in two generations, they would 
seem to have been granted and regranted by successive governors, 
under the pretence, which might always be urged, that they were 
not yet sufficieutly civilized. Where white men were themselves 
the judges, the laws would always be construed favourably to their 
interests; even the situation of the mitayos was little better than 
absolute slavery; and, as few men would voluntarily submit them- 
selves to such a system of government, their number was of course 
but small, in comparison with the still more oppressed Yanaconas. 
Among men thus exasperated and injured, the Jesuits hoped for 
little success ; and, though they pleaded the cause of these sufferers 
from 
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from the pulpit, with a zeal which made almost every white man 
in Paraguay their enemy, they appear to have left their religious 
instruction to the other monastic orders, by whom, from their vici- 
nity to the principal towns, they might be easily and securely 
visited. They themselves performed the task of converting those 
tribes who were independent of the Spanish crown, and of gathering 
in their harvest of souls from the less frequented fields of the marsh 
and the wilderness : even here, however, the pernicious effects of 
the slave-system followed them. The Encomiendas were, by their 
nature, a growing evil; and, as the Spanish population increased, 
and as the Indian population of the first conquered lands melted 
away under the weight of their burthens, new applications were 
made to every governor for grants of those tribes and villages which 
had escaped the cupidity of former adventurers ; while a regular 
slave-trade, of the true African character, was prosecuted with all 
its usual horrors of war and kidnapping in those remote and less 
accessible nations, which Encomiendas could not reach. Against 
these abominations, it was the first step of the Jesuits to obtain a 
royal edict from Madrid, expressly forbidding the Spaniards to 
make war against the Indians, unless in self-defence—and declaring 
that the king ‘ would have none but missionaries employed to re- 
duce them.’—‘ He wanted no subjects by compulsion, nor did he 
seek to deprive the people of these countries of their liberty, but to 
reclaim them from their savage and dissolute way of life ; to make 
them know aud adore the true God, and render them happy here 
and hereafter. Happy would it have been for Peru and Mexico 
had such sentiments actuated the Spanish government at the time 
of their discovery! In furtherance of these benevolent objects, 
the Jesuits were empowered by the same instrument to collect their 
converts into townships; to govern them independently of any 
town or fortress ; to build churches; and, above all, in the king’s 
name, to resist all persons who might attempt, under any pretext 
whatever, to subject these new Christians to the burthen of per- 
sonal service. 

The district of Guayra, a wide and fertile country, extending 
from the eastern bank of the Parana to the then undefined borders 
of Brazil, was the scene chosen by these missionaries for their first 
labours. The first fruits of their preaching, two hundred Indian 
families, were collected by their exhortation into a village, which 
they called Loretto; and they busied themselves in long journies 
among the surrounding tribes, to persuade them of the advantages 
which they would enjoy, if they consented to gather together and 
live under the new system. Their equipment for these expeditions 

’ was strikingly picturesque and simple :—a breviary, a cross six feet 
high, which served the itinerant for a staff, a flint and steel, and a few 
converts 
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converts with axes to cut through the woods, and to serve as guides, 
interpreters, and fellow labourers. They had weapons against 
wild beasts, but no fire-arms; and even the Indian comfort of a 
hammock was thought an unnecessary luxury for the preacher. 
Their toils, and the dangers to which they were occasionally ex- 
posed, may be appreciated from the following anecdote :— 

* In one of these excursions Ortega was caught by a sudden flood 
between two rivers; both overflowed, and presently the whole plain 
had the appearance of one boundless lake. The missionary, and the 
party of Neophytes who accompanied him, were used to inconve- 
niences of this kind, and thought to escape, as heretofore, with march- 
ing mid-deep in water; but the flood continued to rise, and compelled 
them to take to the trees for safety. The storm increased, the rain 
continued, and the inundation augmented; and, among the beasts and 
reptiles whom the waters had surprised, one of the huge American ser- 
pents approached the tree upon which Ortega and his catechist had 
taken refuge, and, coiling round one of the branches, began to ascend, 
while they fully expected to be devoured, having neither means of es- 
cape nor of defence: the branch by which he sought to lift himself 
broke under his weight, and the monster swam off. But though they 
were thus delivered from this danger their situation was truly dreadful : 
two days passed, and, in the middle of the second night, one of the In- 
dians came swimming towards the tree by the lightning’s light, and called 
to Ortega, telling him that six of his companions were at the point of 
death ; they who had not yet been baptized intreated him to baptize 
them; and those who had received that sacrament, requested absolu- 
tion ere they died. The Jesuit fastened his catechist to the bough by 
which he held, then let himself down into the water, and swam to per- 
form these offices ; he had scarcely completed them before five of these 
poor people dropped and sunk ; and, when he got back to his own tree, 
the water had reached the neck of his catechist, whom he had now to 
untie, and help him to gain a higher branch. The flood, however, now 
began to abate. Ortega, in swimming among the thorny boughs, re- 
ceived a wound in his leg, which was never thoroughly healed during 
the two-and-twenty years that he survived this dreadful adventure.’— 
pp- 255, 256. 

But these natural obstacles were by no means the most serious 
which they encountered im their work of civilization and conver- 
sion :—the Spanish slave-dealers, at whose trade a deadly blow was 
levelled, made use of every means of fraud and intimidation to cross 
their schemes and to deter the Indians from joining them. In one 
of their earliest expeditions a man, from Ciudad Real, accompa- 
nied them as a volunteer interpreter,— 

‘ They noticed with some surprise that his baggage gradually dimi- 
nished till all was gone, and that bis apparel then disappeared piece by 
piece, so that at length he had no other clothing than a wrapper round 
the loins. Upon inquiring the cause of this, he replied, ‘‘ You, fathers, 
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preach in your fashion, and I preach in mine; you have the gift of the 
word, which God has not given to me; and I endeavour to supply it by 
works, 1 have distributed all that I had among the principal Indians 
of the country, in hope that when this liberality has gained the chiefs, 
it may be easier to win the rest.” He concluded by requesting leave 
to return home, now that he had given away all, and was no longer ne- 
cessary, they themselves being now sufficiently conversant in the Gua- 
rani tongue. He had not long taken his leave, before it was discovered 
that his real business had been to purchase slaves, a whole herd of 
whom he bore away with him. The Jeanits could not without difficulty 
clear themselves from the suspicion of having been partners in this 
traffic.’ —p. 267. 

On other occasions these traders assumed the disguise of Jesuits, 
and, when the natives approached them as friends, surprized and 
kidnapped them. They had continual intrigues to wrestle with at 
Assumpcion, and in the mother-country ; the bishops, the secular 
clergy, and the other religious orders of South America were 
their enemies almost to a man: and they had need of all their ex- 
tensive influence in Madrid to support them against the common 
voice of the colonists of Paraguay. Among the Indians themselves 
they encountered considerable opposition :—the sudden change 
from a roving toa settled life, from the alternations of hunting and 
repose to regular daily labour, was productive at first of a great 
mortality, and a still greater alarm among their converts. Many 
grew weary of the restraints imposed on them, and returned to their 
woods, or secretly practised the vices of their former heathenism. 
Others suspected the missionaries of being actuated by motives 
merely selfish and treacherous ; of designing to make them slaves 
in a new and more effectual way; or by collecting them into vil- 
lages, as into nets, to give them, in droves, to their enemies. 
Some of the more ambitious, observing and emulating the power 
which these fathers acquired by their preaching, set up for them- 
selves as prophets and Anti-Christs, and attempted to blend the an- 
cient superstitions of their country with the more singular and 
attractive features of the new doctrine. Three instances are given, 
im which individuals assumed the name of the Almighty, and, on 
their own authority, threatened the converts with fire from heaven 
if they did not forsake their new guides. One of these impostors 
applied the doctrine of the Trinity to himself and two associates, 
of whom he spoke as his emanations, and consubstantial with him. 
Some of the ancient conjurors, finding their craft in danger, betook 
themselves to new and more interesting ceremonies—-sacrifices on 
the tops of mountains, with a perpetual fire—oracles, relics, and 
female votaries. Others, more bold and sanguinary, had recourse 
to open war; and one of the Reductions (as the new villages were 
ealled) was the scene of a massacre, and of the martyrdom of a Jesuit. 

This 
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This last event was ultimately favourable to the cause.—‘ Savages,’ 
says Mr. Southey, ‘ are accustomed to the contempt of death ; 
but for what followed, upon the death of the missionaries, they 
were unprepared, and it impressed them with astonishment.’ The 
Jesuits, as a matter of course, reported many and wonderful mira- 
cles, as consequent to this murder; and all these the Indians rea- 
dily believed ; while the pageantry and exultation, with which the 
relics of the new saints were received, not only by the Jesuits 
themselves, but by all the Spaniards, affected them as much by its 
singularity as its sincerity. The conduct of the Jesuits them- 
selves, so strangely contrasted with that of all the whites whom they 
had seen, completed this astonishment. ._ They who had only 
heard of those wonderful men became curious to see them; but 
they who once came within the influence of such superior minds, 
and felt the contagion of example, were not long in adopting cus- 
toms which obviously tended to their advantage. ‘The number and 
size of the Reductions rapidly increased, when a circumstance, 
which at first threatened their total ruin, gave a still greater consis- 
tency to their fabric, and occasioned one of the most singular cir- 
cumstances in their subsequent constitution. 

The eastern frontier of the province, which the Jesuits had se- 
lected as the scene of their operations, adjoined on the Portugueze 
colony of St. Paulo; or, to speak more properly, no limit whatever 
was settled between the Spaniards and Portugueze; but the 
Jesuits pushing eastward and the Paulistas westward, they encoun- 
tered on a sort of debateable ground to which either party might 

retend acclaim. Of the singular race, with whom the fathers 
had to contend, very strange and exaggerated notions have long 
been entertained in Europe.—One writer, quoted by Mr. Southey, 
speaks of them as ‘ a kind of independent republic, composed of 
the banditti of several nations, who pay a tribute of gold to the 
king of Portugal.’ Another gravely tells us, that ‘ virtuous ac- 
tions are carefully punished with death by the Paulistas.’ The 
truth is, that the inhabitants of the captaincy of Santo Paulo had 
all the virtues and vices incident to back-settlers, and paid about 
as much respect to the laws of their mother-country as the Pork- 
eaters, and ‘ Coureurs des Bois’ of Upper Canada, appear to have 
lately done to the charters granted to their rivals in trade by his 
Britannic Majesty. The only difference appears to have been, 
that, being professionally traders, not in the furs of animals, but 
in the flesh and blood of their own species, the mixed breed of 
South America were even more prompt in their appeals to arms, 
and more regardless of human life, than the Gallo-Scotish-Indian 
savages of Red River and Lake Winnipeg. 

On one occasion, indeed, the people of Santo Paulo were in- 
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clined to set up a king of their own; and it was certainly a mo- 
ment when, if ever, a colony is fairly entitled to such a privilege,— 
when Portugal and the rest of Brazil had revolted against Spain ; 
and when the option was presented to them, either to adhere to the 
allegiance which they had lately professed to Philip, or to receive 
Braganza as their sovereign ; or, which they themselves preferred, 
to bid adieu both to Castile and Portugal. 

To carry this plan into effect they had very ample means before 
them. Their population was not inconsiderable—increasing ra- 
pidly—and, by the prevalence of Indian blood, (which here more 
than in any other part of Portugueze America composed the 
basis of the stock,) admirably adapted to the climate, and uniting 
the intelligence of their European fathers with the hot and enter- 
prizing blood of their maternal tribes. Their territory was exten- 
sive, very fertile, well situated for trade, and absolutely imac- 
cessible to invasion ; and it is probable, that, had their intention of 
establishing an independent government been, at that time, carried 
into effect, the germ would have been formed of an empire which 
would ere this have overshadowed the whole of South America. 

But the most respectable planters were, in their hearts, attached 
to the land of their fathers. The individual on whom the popular 
choice fell defended himself, sword in hand, against the tumultu- 
ous efforts of his fellow-citizens to crown him; and though it is 
possible this transaction may have given rise to the ig rT 
reports, above-mentioned, of their independence and lawless 
liberty, it is certain that their allegiance to the mother-country, 
though probably little thought of where it interfered with their 
local interest, was, thenceforward, in name at least, unbroken. 
Nor can there be any doubt, that it was their resistance to the ex- 
tension of Jesuit missions eastward, however much to be lamented 
on grounds of general humanity, which preserved to the Portu- 
gueze monarchy the ample regions between the Parana and the 
‘Tiete, with the mines of Goyazes, Mato Grosso, and Cuyaba. 

Unhappily for the Jesuits and their new converts, this country, 
which the Paulistas had always regarded as belonging to Portugal, 
and more peculiarly as their own mining and slaving ground, was 
among the first scenes of the labours of the missionaries. Both 
Portugal and Spain indeed were at that time under the same so- 
vereign ; and it might have been supposed that the court of Cas- 
tile, which protected them against the Spanish slave-dealers, would 
have been equally able and willing to support them against the 
Brazilians. But, by a singular impolicy, the Spanish government 
had made no attempt to uuite the nations as well as the crowns. 
Each country was to keep the exclusive advantage of its own colo- 
nies; the Paulistas were little disposed to be either cajoled or 
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alarmed out of their ancient privilege ; and the numerous bodies of 
defenceless Indians, whom the fathers had collected in their Reduc- 
tions, were regarded in no other light than as a booty of the most 
valuable kind, and most easy acquisition. ‘There was yet another 
motive or pretext for these barbarous enterprizes. The Paulistas, 
who were all of the Mamaluco, or mixed race, were, in part, of Tupi 
blood. The Guaranis, from whom the Jesuit Reductions were 
formed, were the enemies of the Tupi nation; and this obsolete 
feud was the more readily revived and cherished, as adding the 
pleasure of revenge to that of avarice and adventure. Against this 
danger the Jesuits had, in the first instance, no defence but the 
ineffectual one of prayers and tears, and an appeal to the symbols 
and sanctions of their religion. 

In the space of nine months, fifteen hundred head of Christian 
Indians were driven for sale into Brazil, besides the far greater num- 
ber who were butchered for attempting to resist, or who dropped 
down dead before their brutal drivers. ‘Two Jesuits, Manilla and 
Maceta, had the courage to follow, as closely as they could, the rear 
of this band of robbers and assassins, trusting to what they might 
find in the woods for subsistence, and administering such consola- 
tion as they could to the dying, with whom the road was strewed. 
On their arrival at Brazil, they made vain applications for redress 
to the governor of St. Paulo, and afterwards to the governor-ge- 
neral at Bahia. The slaves were already sold and dispersed through 
the country. The Paulistas cared nothing for such feeble laws as 
then prevailed in America ; and the only fruit of their journey was 
the restoration of a very few captives by individuals who had pur- 
chased them out of charity. 

The first effect of these incursions was mere é@in and unmingled 
misery. The Jesuits, hopeless of protection, emigrated with their 
flocks beyond the Parana, chased by the Paulistas, and exposed to 
all the evils of hasty tlight—the attacks of wild beasts, famine, and 
— The province of Guayra, containing thirteen popu- 
ous Reductions, was abandoned; but the greatness of the out- 
rage which had been committed, and the visible necessity that, 
if the missions were to go on at all, they must have the means of 
self-defence, were urged successfully with the Spanish ministry, 
and the important permission was given, that the Jesuits might 
provide their converts with fire-arms. Of this measure the effects 
were speedily visible. The converts, who always greatly out- 
numbered their persecutors, being now on a level with them in 
arms, and led on by Europeans, who, though the work of death 
was abhorrent to their profession, appear to have been by no 
means backward in acquiring a new science, soon learned to defeat 
‘them. By an easy stretch of their licence, the fathers brought 
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cannon into the field. ‘The Reductions became secure from open 
violence. This security operated as a most powerful engine of 
conversion, and every accession of numbers increased it. Their 
limits, though curtailed of their original extent, were still suffi- 
ciently ample ; and it is from this time that their system may date 
that perfect independence of the Spanish local government which 
was necessary to its perfection. On several occasions, indeed, their 
muskets and discipline stood them in no small stead against their 
countrymen in Assumpcion and Buenos Ayres, as well as the Por- 
tugueze in Santo Paulo; and in the course of a long and furious 

uarrel between the governor and bishop of Paraguay, the 

esuits, who espoused the cause of the former, brought a sufficient 
army into the field to counterbalance the whole force of the 
Spanish colonists, who were leagued, almost to a man, on the side 
of the prelate. 

But, though the physical strength which the Jesuits wielded was 

thus considerable, it was a calumny as unfounded as it was mali- 
cious, which their enemies industriously circulated, that the labour 
of their Indian converts was employed to enrich the order; and 
that large annual remittances of gold, and other valuable commo- 
dities, took place from their Reductions to Europe. Gold, though 
diligently sought for, has never been found to exist in any part of 
the country over which the Jesuits bore rule; and the very small 
quantity of the herb of Paraguay, which only they were allowed to 
export, was never of sufficient value to defray the necessary ex- 
pense of the missions, or to render them independent of supplies 
from Europe, or of the aunual bounty which the king of Spain 
conferred on them. The system of tutelage, indeed, in which 
the converted Iiidians were carefully retained, though admirably 
calculated, in the first instance, to reclaim them from their life of 
savage wandering, was in no degree adapted to advance their pro- 
= improvement either in civilization, or riches, or know- 
edge, or, we may even add—virtue. The system pursued soon 
made them cease to be savages—but it opposed an insuperable 
barrier to their becoming enlightened and industrious citizens of a 
civilized community. 

Of that system, however, we have still to regret, that the ac- 
counts before us are, in many respects, imperfect and inconsistent. 
The statement of Azara is a hideous and disgusting caricature; con- 
taining many charges, which its writer must himself have known to 
be unfounded, and many more, which those who are not blinded 
by prejudice must at once perceive to be incredible. Dobrizhoffer 
and the other Jesuit writers are the avowed apologists, or advocates 
of their own system ; and, great and benevolent as the exertions of 
their order have been in America, it is but too certain, that truth, 
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where the interests or reputation of that order were concerned, was 
by no means indispensable in the catalogue of Jesuit virtues. But 
as, when truth is left behind, neither censure nor praise is likely to 
be consistent, it is not surprizing that we should find many in- 
stances where not only Azara and the Jesuits are in direct opposi- 
tion, but where even the Jesuits are irreconcileable with themselves. 
Thus the main principle of their whole system is represented by 
both sides, and Mr. Southey has, accordingly, assumed the fact as 
incontested, to have consisted in a community of all possessions, 
and the utter exclusion of private property from the Reductions: 
yet it appears tolerably certain, not only that every Indian fa- 
mily had its own patch of ground, on the cultivation of which its 
members were to depend for support, but that many individuals ac- 
uired wealth enough to contribute gold and silver ornaments to 
the shrines and altars. How such wealth could be acquired, where 
nothing was raised for sale, and where no trade was carried on, 
except by the missionaries themselves for the common benefit, is 
by no means easy to conceive: but the fact is sufficient to prove, that 
we do not quite understand the details of their Utopian republic. 
Enough, however, is told us in the present volume to correct, in all 
essentia! points, the unjust and exaggerated estimate which has 
been usually formed of it, and to establish it in its real character 
as an improvement on the Encomienda system, or rather as the 
bona-fide application of that system to the humane purposes to 
which it was, in every instance, nominally destined. ‘Those who 
have read the benevolent fancies of Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
will discover in the Jesuit villages many traces of resemblance to 
his project for disposing of parish paupers. Both the one and 
the other, indeed, when stripped of the verbiage with which they 
have for various reasons been obscured or decorated, will be found 
nothing else than servitude in its mildest and most amiable form— 
the beaw tdéal of a sugar plantation—applicable with good effect 
to certain stages of human society, and containing admirable hints 
for the administration of an infant colony; but which no man in 
his senses could wish to see universal, or substituted for those light 
and invisible links of public feeling and cultivated society, which 
sestrain us from those actions only which are hurtful to our 
neighbours ; and, instead of compelling us to be happy after a 
certain rule, allow us to pursue our own objects after our own 
manner, at our own peril, and for our own advantage. 
Each Jesuit establishment was, in the proper sense of the word, 
a single large plantation, cultivated by all the male converts, or 
clients of the order, divided into gangs, according to their age and 
strength, under the direction of the Jesuit rector of the place, 
assisted by overseers taken from among the Indians themselves. 
u4 Women 
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Women and girls were employed in lighter labours, and in different 
manufactures suited to their sex. The cleverest lads were brought 
up to handicraft trades, for many of which, where only imitation 
was required, the Guaranis had a natural and surprizing aptitude. 
The unmarried persons were regularly mustered to these labours 
every morning by the sound of musical instruments, and were 
fed in much the same manner as those who are called mess or 
pot-negroes on a West-Indian estate. With married persons, and 
those children who were too young to be separated from their 
parents, a different system was pursued—but one which also is 
usual in the West Indies—namely, that each father of a family, 
instead of his former allowance of food, had a certain portion of 
land, which he tilled, on his own account, on those days when the 
order did not require his services. What leisure was allowed for 
this purpose does not appear. ‘The whole system was kind and in- 
dulgent, and there was probably, in this instance, no reason for 
complaint. In ordinary cases the produce of these patches of ground 
was sufficient for maintenance. If it fell short, the deficiency was 
supplied, aud au allowance of coarse and (if Azara be credited) 
of scanty clothing was annually furnished to each individual. If 
the Indian, through age or infirmity, became incapable of cultivat- 
ing his ground, it was taken from him, and he received food iustead. 
A separate dwelling was allotted to each family, a single apartment 
of clay, roofed with shingles, and only excelling the negro houses 
in Jamaica, as having the useful and elegant appendage of an ex- 
ternal porch or veranda. A Reduction usually contained eight hun- 
dred or a thousand of these huts, arranged im a regular plan, hav- 
ing a square in the centre, where stood the school, the workhouses, 
the rector’s house, and the church of the same materials with the 
other buildings. The sick had an hospital, and widows and help- 
less persons an almshouse. 

The education of the children was the object of all others on 
which most labour was bestowed, and it was, according to Catholic 
notions, perfect. It was such, however, as would by no means be 
thought sufficient in a more enlightened age and country. ‘They 
were trained, indeed, in habits of early industry and obedience, 
and were fully embued with a reverence for that system of saint 
and image-worship which their preceptors thought fit to dignify 
with the name of Christianity:—but their instructions seldom 
went further—Few were taught to read, still fewer were made 
acquainted with the Spanish language; and though the Jesuits 
decorated the most docile of their subjects with many titles and 
offices of civil rank and authority, they, in no single instance, ad- 
mitted them into their own order or into the Christian ministry. 

Tn the management beth of children and adults, the rod and the 
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lash appear to have been liberally employed ; and their introduc- 
tion was, indeed, a natural result of a system where idleness was 
not necessarily followed by hunger and misery. He who is to be 
fed whether he works or not, or whether his work is well or ill 
performed, will always require some stimulus to exertion which 
may supply the place of that fear which he has lost; but of the two 
species of compulsion, stripes are surely far more injurious to the 
human character than hunger. Of the moral and religious con- 
duct of the Indians, however, a most favourable picture is drawn. 
Broken in from infancy to a discipline the most minute, inquisitive 
and incessant, of which there is any record in history ;—removed 
from .most of the temptations which visit civilized or uncivilized 
man ;—the boys and girls separated from infancy with monastic 
care, and, with equal care, coupled together in marriage when fifteen 
or sixteen years old ;—they are said to have retained through life 
the amiable qualities of childhood, but they retained its weakness 
also. Years passed away (the Jesuits assure us) without the con- 
fessions of a Guarani revealing any crime which required absolu- 
tion; but so feeble were their minds, and their consciences so 
scrupulous, that the patience of the spiritual guide was wearied out 
with a long detail of trifles ; and a single [ndian occupied more time 
in the confessional than half a dozen of Europeans. Their vices, 
too, (for the reluctant admission of Dobrizhoffer shews that vice 
of a very black nature might sometimes penetrate into this paradise, ) 
appear to have been of a degraded and unmanly character; and 
even their bodies were less vigorous than might have been expected 
in a community where hunger was unknown, and where all were 
trained to moderate and salubrious labour. This is, in part, .no 
doubt, to be ascribed to their unreasonably early marriages; but it 
may be ascribed still more (as we conceive) to the unceasing in- 
spection and discipline under which they were placed, and the 
want of those athletic diversions, those emulous labours, those sa- 
lutary struggles with their equals, which, with European children, 
call every muscle into early use, and string at once the body and 
the soul to endurance and daring vigour and activity. When they 
had hoed their mandioc, (a task, of course performed, because it 
was a task, with as little zeal or exertion as possible,) the young 
Guarani had indeed his amusements, or those actions which he was 
instructed to call amusement, prescribed for him, under the eye 
of his kind preceptors, who, unhappily, forgot that amusement, 
when prescribed, becomés itself a task. Nor was the choice of 
these amusements good. The young labourers were taught to 
weave garlands for the saints, to sing psalms, to dance figure 
dances, to act plays taken from Scripture, and to walk to church 
jn procession ; but a cricket-match, a game at prison-bars, a ramble 
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out of bounds in the neighbouring woods, a quarrel even, with its 
usual consequences, would have been worth all these put together. 
Foot-ball was their only play which deserved the name, and even 
this, when exercised under clerical inspection, was not likely to 
be very animated. 

With all these defects of system, it would be extremely unjust 
to deny that much real good was done, or that the Guarani of the 
Reductions was 4 much wiser, a much better and a much happier 
being, than he had been in that condition from which the Jesuits 
took him. Had not the advantages conferred by them been suffi- 
ciently great and obvious, it is plam, mdeed, that no power of spiri- 
tual exhortation would have sufficed to draw the savage from his 
woods, or to detain him a voluntary prisoner, in a condition of life 
so utterly at variance, not only with his own peculiar habits, but 
with the natural feelings and instinctive independence of the human 
race. And it is almost certain, that if the power thus acquired 
over these uncultivated children of the desert had been more judi- 
ciously directed, and, above all, if it had been gradually removed, 
and the objects of this assiduous care accustomed by degrees to 
shift for themselves, and introduced into the commerce and society 
of the neighbouring European settlers, the Guaranis would, long 
since, have ranked among civilized nations; and have been them- 
selves, in their turn, the instruments of dispersing the spiritual and 
temporal blessings of Christianity among the other native tribes of 
South America. Instead of this, no greater anxiety was shewn 
by the Jesuits than to perpetuate the state of seclusion and pupil- 
age, which was at first undoubtedly necessary. All intercourse 
with the Spaniards or Portugueze was forbidden as much as pos- 
sible. This was justified on the ground of the bad example which 
those colonists offered; and the fact alleged in justification was 
probably correct. But that is a feeble virtue which cannot stand 
the open air; and if the Indians had been taught, as they might 
have been, to respect themselves, and to take care of their own 
spiritual and temporal interests, neither the one nor the other 
would have been in much danger from a race of men whom they 
were not likely to love, and whom they had no occasion to fear. 
But the true reason was, the inconsistency of such an intercourse 
with that equality of condition which the Jesuits sought to preserve 
among their pupils. ‘The Indian who had traded in Peru, or made 
a voyage to Europe, would have been so much richer and wiser 
than the rest, that he would have been less disposed to defer to the 
authority of the spiritual guardian. Disparity of circumstances 
would have been imtroduced, and, where this exists to any great 
degree, the government cannot be purely despotic. Accordingly, 
though the Jesuits had many officers who nommally answered to 
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the alguazils, &c. of a Spanish town, yet were these nothing more 
than the monitors of a school, who, on certain solemn days, were 
supplied with laced hats and silken clothes from the common 
stock, to play for a few hours at beimg men and Spaniards; and 
again to put off their finery and go barefooted like the rest of their 
fellow-pupils. They found the Indian less than a child; a child 
they made him, but they prevented his becoming more ; and then 
pleaded the imbecility of his character in excuse for their own 
backwardness in not improving him further. Yet were their la- 
bours worthy of the warmest praise, not only as originally prompted 
by the sincerest zeal for God and goodness, but as (by proving how 
much has been done, even on faulty principles, and with a religion 
dreadfully erroneous) they give the greatest encouragement to 
future labourers with the same mechanical helps, but with better 
lights and a purer creed. Let institutions on the Moravian plan, 
aud for the same objects, but without the Moravian peculiarities of 
opinion, be encouraged by our English church, and many genera- 
tions will not pass away before Caffraria and New Holland con- 
tain, each of them, a better Paraguay. 

While the Jesuits were thus successfully exerting themselves in 
behalf of the Indians within the Spanish ferritory, their labours in 
Brazil were by no means equally prosperous. ‘The labours of 
Anchieta and his successors had been completely done away by the 
Dutch invasion and the wide-spreading misery which followed it; 
and the loss of Angola, by suspending the supply of negroes, gave 
a fresh stimulus to the persecution of the wretched Americans, 
who were hunted down with greater zeal in proportion as they 
were the only objects accessible to avarice. 

It is true that, as both Dutch and Portugueze had made use of 
the services and alliance of different Indian tribes in their contest, 
those tribes obtained some important privileges, in proportion to 
the importance of the aid they were able to supply. But these 
privileges were by no means enough to compensate for the added 
ferocity which their manners had acquired, when stimulated by the 
example and influence of Europeans, or the inevitable depopula- 
tion and misery occasioned by their participation in a tedious and 
wasteful warfare. In many parts of Brazil, indeed, the mischief 
was already complete, and the race of Indians almost or altoge- 
ther extirpated. And even where (as in Maranham) numerous 
tribes still remained to exercise the humane labours of the mis- 
sionary, the latter, interposing between them and their oppressors, 
had a far different and more energetic opposition to contend against 
than existed in Paraguay. The Spanish colonists were lawless, in- 
deed, and resolutely bent on counteracting efforts which menaced 
their inhuman commerce with ruin; but they were few in number, 
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weak in resources, unable to purchase an influence at court, and 
never ventured openly to oppose the positive commands of their 
sovereign. The Brazilians were in all these respects of a stamp 
extremely different. Their provinces abounded in white and 
Mamaluco inhabitants—many of them wealthy, most of them ac- 
customed to war and active commerce, and all deeply interested in 
the continuance of those abominations which the Jesuits laboured 


toremove. They had, moreover, been so long accustomed to de- 


fend themselves, and to rely on their own exertions, that their 
allegiance to the mother-country sat extremely light on them, and 
they were disposed to regard no orders of the court of Lisbon, but 
those which exactly tallied with their own interest and prejudices. 
The brilliant talents and fiery enthusiasm of Vieyra, though backed 
by the strong personal influence which he was known to possess 
with Joam and his successor, were lost on people like these. One 
pathetic sermon, indeed, which he preached at Maranham against 
Indian slavery, produced some temporary effect, and a few vain 
measures of limitation and alleviation to evils which ought not to 
have been tolerated in the smallest degree; but in general, if the 
Jesuits were troublesome, the mob rose to murder, or the local go- 
vernment interfered to confine them ; while all the laws which they 
were able to procure in favour of the savages, inadequate as those 
laws were, were rendered still more nugatory by the judges who ad- 
ministered them, or by the interested and inhuman jealousy of the 
other religious orders, who contrived to get themselves associated 
with the Jesuits in the administration of the 4/deas, or establish- 
ment in which the converted savages were to reside. 

It is plain, indeed, from many circumstances, that the court of 
Lisbon was by no means so sure of its colonies as to venture to 
carry any measure into execution of which those colonies did not 
approve. Iu raising the ransom which the Dutch were to receive, 
as well as a certain proportion of the Infanta’s dowry on her mar- 
riage with Charles the Second of England, not only the form, but 
the spirit of a true government was manifested, and the matter was 
debated by the ‘ Good men of the council,’ ‘ according to law 
and custom,’ ‘ in the presence and with the consent of the people.’ 
‘ This,’ as Mr. Southey observes, ‘ is curious language in the his- 
tory of a Portugueze colony ;’ and when we add to this fact, the 
repeated appointments of a tribunitial power in the office of 
‘ Juiz do Povo,’ we may well agree with him that the temper of 
these countries has been by no means ufifavourable to civil free- 
dom, and that ‘ Portugal and Brazil, to obtain a full relief from 
all their political grievances, have only to remove the abuses under 
the filth and rubbish of which their wise laws aud old liberties are 
smothered.’ The misfottune is, that to clean and repair a rusty 
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machine is a work, for the most part, far less easy than to destroy 
it entirely, in the hope, or with the design, of substituting some- 
thing different in its room. ‘Those who benefit by existing abuses 
cry out as loudly against their removal, in however cautious a man- 
ner it is attempted, as they could do against the utter destruction of 
the fabric ; and a gradual amelioration is equally far from answer- 
ing the. views of the admirers of novelty, or seekers after mischief, 
who hate all old establishments alike, whether good or evil, or who 
desire innovation for no other reason than a hope of benefiting 
themselves in the scramble. It is strange how much it would be 
in the power of a Portugueze king or minister to effect for the 
good of his people, and the definition and eventual confirmation of 
his own legislative power, by the mere renewal of ancient forms, 
and the rejection of modern, very modern abuses. But that a king 
or minister of Portugal should either be enabled to see his interests 
in this their only true light; or, having seen them, to maintain his 
power a sufficient time to carry his views into effect, is an event 
rather to be wished for than expected; while, of all the fates 
which cau threaten Portugal or Brazil, such a revolution as was 
lately attempted in the northern provinces of this latter country, is 
that which is most to be deprecated. Among the leaders of that 
revolution were some men of exalted minds, and patriotism unsus- 
pected; but it is one of the greatest curses which despotism and 
superstition entail on those countries where they have long tri- 
umphed, that even those great minds, by whom the prevalent 
abuses are perceived, are not able to separate those abuses from 
the great principles of order and religion, of which they usurp and 
degrade.the titles. ‘They detest monarchy, because it is only offered 
to their notice as a devouring plague; they abhor Christianity, 
because they are acquainted with no other system than that Babel 
of idolatry and cruelty which has wearied their youth, and kept 
their riper years in bondage : and it is the natural consequence of 
an Index Expurgatorius, which alike excludes works of rational 
science and works of impiety, to raise the latter to the same level 
with the former, and thus tend, by its unavailing restrictions, to 
corrupt more deeply the few who seek for knowledge beyond the 
narrow limits of their own communion. The proceedings of the 
insurgents in Spanish America have been little qualified to induce 
us to think them ripe for independence ; and in Pernambuco (we 
speak from accurate information) it was only the interposition of 
an Englishman resident in, the country, which prevented the city, 
during the short government of the liberals, from rivalling jacobin 
France in its sceues of extravagance and blood. From such eman- 
cipators nothing good ever has proceeded, or ever can proceed ; 
and we fear that the hope of reformation, either in Brazil or its 
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mother-country, can only be safely committed to the slow efficacy 
of time, and of that increasing intimacy with England, which will 
inevitably make both nations love and respect each other, and will 
supply the Portugueze with the best, the safest, and most practical 
models of improvement and liberty. 

The rest of Mr. Southey’s volume is occupied with the com- 
paratively obscure and uninteresting, but necessary details of the 
domestic annals of the several colonies; the differences which 
now first arose, and have never terminated, between the Portu- 
= and Spaniards respecting their boundaries towards the 

lata; and the i and abortive attempt at rebellion, set 
on foot by one Beckman, a colonist of Maranham, of foreign ex- 
traction, but himself a native of Lisbon, and quelled by the wis- 
dom, courage, and generosity of Gomes Freyre, one of Mr. 
Southey’s principal favourites, and one of the best and greatest 
men, of one of the best and ablest families, that either Portugal or 
Europe can boast. It is lamentable to reflect how the name has 
been tarnished by their descendants! For the character of Gomes 
himself the following anecdote speaks more than the most formal 
eulogium. On the eve of Beckman’s execution, after he had 
exerted remarkable talent in subduing, and no less mercy in labour- 
ing to preserve his forfeited life, he received a visit from the wife 
and the two unmarried daughters of the criminal. 

* They were in mourning, with their hair loose, and they fell and 
embraced his knees. When the wife could sufficiently repress her sor- 
row to speak intelligibly, she said she was not come to entreat for her 
husband’s life, because she knew that if it had been in the governor's 
power to spare him, he would do it without entreaties ; but she came 
to present two orphans to his compassion, and to beseech that he would 
send them to Portugal, in the ship which was about to sail, that they 
might be taken into his house, and wait upon his wife and daughters, 
and thus preserve their honour: for in Maranham, where wealth was 
more esteemed than birth or virtue, destitute as they now were, and 
regarded as the children of one who suffered death upon a gallows would 
be, their situation would be deplorable indeed! The unhappy girls 
themselves seconded this wretched petition, praying that he who in his 
public capacity made them orphans, would, as an individual and 8 
Christian, so far supply the place of their father, as to grant them an 
asylum in his own family, even as slaves. The situation was singularly 
tragic, nor would such an appeal have been made to Gomes Freyre if 
he had been a man of ordinary character. He promised to serve them 
in the best manner he could, and dismissed them with an assurance 
which they could not doubt, from the emotion which he discovered. 
Accordingly, when Beckman’s property, being confiscated, was put up 
to sale, he at his own private expense purchased the whole, and restored 
it immediately to the daughters, to be divided between them as their 
dower.’ —p. 630. 
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The volume concludes with a review of the progress which had 
been made in wealth and civilization, by the different Portugueze 
colonies, down to the year 1685. This account is far more fa- 
vourable than might have been expected ; so favourable, in truth, 
as to induce a suspicion, that from that time to the present century, 
Brazil rather retrograded than advanced in real and substantial 
prosperity. ‘The government, indeed, or rather the want of go- 
vernment, was as calamitous at this time as at any subsequent 
a! and the natural effects of anarchy prevailed, if we believe 

rezier, in all the horrors of assassination and unbridled licentious- 
ness. The negroes smarted beneath the lash, and the Indians 
pined away under inaumerable oppressions, while, in the utter ab- 
sence of morality, superstition exhibited itself im its wildest and 
most disgusting forms. But the population was increasing rapidly, 
and the planters were thriving: strangers from all parts of the 
worid were allowed and encouraged to trade and settle. ‘Though 
the monks were valued in proportion to the tortures which they 
inflicted on their own bodies, (of which an almost incredible in- 
stance is given, p. 684, in the case of Joam d’Almeida,) they were 
not allowed to torture Jews and heretics ; and ‘ the holy office,’ 
though its jntroduction was frequently attempted, has never yet 
planted its bloody standard on the Brazilian soil. Vieyra the 
Jesuit, who was, in every instance, no less enlightened as a pa- 
triot than he was distinguished as an orator, a saint, and a philan- 
thropist, had introduced, in extreme old age, the cultivation of those 
spices, of which Holland has since preserved the monopoly ; and 
Charles the Second of England boasted that his brother-in-law, 
the king of Portugal, had the means in his power of ruining the 
Dutch. But about this time the great gold mines were discovered ; 
the whole industry and attention of both people and government 
were turned to this dazzling prospect, from the strer gains of com- 
merce and agriculture ; strangers were excluded, or admitted with 
jealousy ; and though Brazil has ever maintained a remarkable 
pre-eminence in prosperity and population over the neighbouring 
states of Spanish America, it has, certainly, as yet, by no means 
realized the promise which it held out in the times of Flecknoe 
and Frezier. 

On the execution of the present volume, so far as Mr. Southey 
is himself concerned, very few remarks need be made. On his 
characteristic style, his numerous merits, and what, in the honest 
severity of criticism, we must still conceive his defects as an his- 
torian, we have already spoken, and the publie are too well ac- 

uainted with his works, (though they have hardly, as yet, attained 
the degree of popularity to which they are entitled,) to require to 
be informed by us. His defects are, in some degree, incidental 
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to the nature of the subject which he has chosen, in»which unity of 
design is almost impossible, and which, from the vast extent, and 
remarkable independence of its several members on one another, 
becomes more naturally the work of a chronicler, than of that 
connecting and pervading glance which is the privilege of those 
who write the history of a single nation, a single hero, a single war, 
While, indeed, we recollect the life of Nelson, a small, but brilliaut 
specimen of what, in history properly so called, Mr. Southey might 
accomplish, we have hardly been able to repress a murmur at the 
predilections which have detained him so long, amid the woods and 
wastes of Paraguay and Pernambuco, from the theme to which, of 
all men now living, he is best qualified to do justice—the deliver- 
ance of Spain by Wellington, and the hurried and eventful scenes 
of that Great Drama whose curtain fell at Waterloo. 


Art. V. Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the form of a 
Catechism, with reasons for each Article ; with an Introduction, 
shewing the necessity of radical, and the inadequacy of moderate 
Reform. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. pp. 400. London. 
1817. 


W E congratulate the public on the pecmuny of what has long 

been a desideratum in political science, a scientific and 
detailed plan of radical reform, conceived in contempt of all pro- 
jects of a moderate kind, by one to whom the moderate reformers 
have decreed the palm of superior acuteness and comprehension 
of mind. It comes fresh and unadulterated from the author’s own 
pen; an advantage which it is supposed his former productions did 
not possess. ‘They are said to at passed through the hands of 
M. M. Dumont, a French writer, and must, if we may judge from 
this undiluted performance, have been very much weakened in the 
process. 

Nothing can be more commendable than the modesty of Mr, 
Bentham, who, whilst professing but one kind of reform, does, in 
reality, present us with two; the latter recommended by his 
own example. This is no less than a reform in the English lan- 
guage which is practically illustrated in this book, with an effect 
which we despair of conveying properly to the comprehension of 
our readers, No detached quotations will give an adequate sample 
of the merits of Mr. Bentham in. this new and peculiar branch of 
the great art of regeneration. 

A well-known precursor of Mr. Bentham in the paths of re- 
form, Mr. Horne Tooke, followed an opposite course to that 
which Mr. Bentham has so judiciously struck out. Horne Tooke, 
in a book professedly upon philology, most pertinently irene 
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his principles of parliamentary reform. Mr. Bentham, in a work 
of which the professed object is parliamentary reform, has availed 
himself of the occasion to introduce, incidentally, and without 
notice or alarm, the most extensive and salutary innovations in 

ilological science. The Roman emperor of old, though absolute 
in the disposal of the lives and fortunes of the Roman citizens, 
could not naturalize 4 new word into the Latin lan . Mr. 
Bentham is alike absolute in both provinces; and while he scatters 
all existing civil rights, and franchises, and institutions of English- 
men with one hand, with the other he implants into the English 
tongue, annuality, trienniality, beneficialness, interest-comprehen- 
sion, pleasurably-operating, potential-impermanence, competition- 
excluding, undangerousness, deceptiously-evidential, knowable, 
non-spurtousness, maximization, and minimization, and various 
other simples and compounds of equal significance, which it may 
require no ordinary degree of ‘ appropriate intellectual aptitude’ 
to understand. It is delightful to think what an accession of 
strength is thus furnished to every patriotic writer or orator who 
has occasion to exercise his pen or his lungs in addressing the 
sovereign people. 

To come to the professed object of. Mr. Bentham’s book—a 
reform in the Commons House of Parliament; for, as to the other 
two branches of our constitution, as the corruptionists call it, they 
are unworthy any other notice than a sneer. ‘The idea of a mixed 
government, with powers counteracting each other when proceeding 
to excess, which our vulgar politicians call a balance of powers, is 
most happily ridiculed in the following passage. (p. 51.) 

* Talk of mixture ; yes, this may serve, and must serve: but then, 
the intrinsically noxious ingredient—the ingredients which must be 
kept in, though for no better reason than we are used to them, and 
being so used to them could not bear—(for who is there that could bear?) 
to part with them—these ingredients—of which the greater praise 
would be that they were inoperative—must not be in any such propor- 
tion of force as to destroy, or materially to impair, the efficiency of the 
only essentially useful one. 

* Talk of balance, never will it do: leave that to Mother Goose and 
Mother Blackstone. Balance—balance—politicians upon roses—to 
whom, to save the toil of thinking on questions most wide in extent, 
and most high in importance—an allusion—an emblem—an any thing 
—so as it has been accepted by others, is accepted as conclusive evi- 
dence: what mean ye by this your balance? Know ye not, that ina 
machine of any kind, when forces balance each other, the machine is 
at a stand? Well, and in the machine of government, immobility—the 
perpetual absence of all motion—is that the thing which is wanted ?” — 

aving destroyed the vulgar prejudices in favour of those anti- 
quated institutions, monarchy and nobility, the next step is to the 
* sole remedy in principle, democratic ascendancy ;’ owmg to the 
want of which, ‘ our present most prominent grievances’ are in 
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existence, especially the quartering a military force om the frontiers 
of France. (p. 4.) 

* The plains, or heights, or whatsoever they are, of Waterloo, will 
one day be pointed to by the historian as the grave—not only as the 
grave of French, but of English liberties. Not of France alone, but 
of Britain with her, was the conquest consummated in the Netherlands, 
Whatsoever bas been done, and is doing in France, will be done in 
Britain. Reader, would you wish to know the lot designed for you, 
look to France, there you may behold it. 

‘The same causes will produce the same effects; the same great 
characters by which the monster of anarchy has so happily been 
crushed in France—by these same exalted persons will the same mons- 
ter be crushed in Britain. 

* There they are, our fifty thousand men, with the conqueror of 
French and English liberties, the protector of the Bourbons, the worthy 
vanquisher and successor of Buonaparte at the head of them. There 
they are; and, until every idea of good government, every idea of any 
thing better than the most absolute despotism, has been weeded out-- 
once more as thoroughly weeded out by the Bourbons, as ever it was 
by Buonaparte—there it is that the whole of them, or whatsoever part 
may be deemed sufficient for the purpose, are destined to remain,’ 


It is impossible to avoid admiring the penetration which our au- 
thor has discovered in this passage. Had ‘ the remedy in principle, 
the democratic ascendancy, existed at the period of Buonaparte’s re- 
turn from Elba, the fatal field of Waterloo would not have been 
the grave of liberty ; nor would Wellington, the successor of that 

t man, have been able to keep the liberated French from 
iberating the rest of Europe, in the same manner as they had been 
doing it for the last twenty preceding years. Thus our ‘present 
most prominent grievance’ might have been avoided by the substi- 
tution of that ‘ simple remedy in principle, democratic as- 
cendancy,’ instead of what has been called the English Constitu- 
tion. Verily, we believe that this is true; nay, we believe further, 
that as democratic ascendancy in France generated Buonaparte, 
this same democratic ascendancy in England would have produced 
characters analogous to that ‘ vanquisher of liberty’ whom the Duke 
of Wellington subdued and, according to Mr. Bentham, has suc- 
ceeded. 

It is a singular fact that this Mr. Bentham, now decisively a radi- 
cal, was himself only a moderate reformer till the year 1809. ‘The 
mental process by which he became emancipated from darkness 
is described very copiously in page 106 ; and though the passage is 
too long for insertion, we recommend it to the perusal of all who 
wish to study the ‘phenomena of mind;’ contenting ourselves 
with transcribing the result of his ‘ reason, or, if that be too as- 
suming, of his ratiocination, as elicited Ly severe and external 

pressure :’— 
‘ Tran- 
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‘ Tranquillized,’ (he says, p. 107,) ‘ by the persuasion—that although, 
by defalcation after defalcation, very considerable reductions were 
made in respect of extent, still no very determinate, and distinguishable 
defalcation might be made from the beneficent influence of the unzzersal- 
interest-comprehension principle, and by every extension obtained, the 
way would be smoothed to any such ulterior extension, the demand 
for which should, in the continued application of that principle, guided 
by the experience of security, under the experienced degree of ex- 
tension, have found its due support,---with little regret, considering the 
subject on a theoretical point of view, and altogether without regret, 
considering it with @ view to conciliation, and in that ina practical 
point of view—thus it was that, without difficulty, I found I could ac- 
cede to the extent indicated by the words householders, or direct-tar- 
paying householders; due regard being at the same time paid to 
the arrangements prescribed by the senplification principle.’ 

Thus, though this radical reformer would only equalize down 
to the householder, it is from deference to those of his asso- 
ciates, who may be less radical, whilst to those who are more so, 
and who tell him ‘this is not any universal-suffrage plan; this is 
not even your own virtuall/y-universal-suffrage plan; this is but 
the householder plan ;’ he very aptly replies, ‘ yes to be sure m 
name it is but the householder plan; though where a pot consti- 
tutes a house, how much narrower soever the ground of the right 
is, the right itself must be admitted to be a little more extensive. 

The author proceeds to inquire, if it be possible for the govern- 
ment to proceed in its course with the powers it at present pos- 
sesses ; and asks, in his exquisite language, the followmg precious 
questions :— 

* Vast as it is, and poisonous as it is vast, will you so much as 
pledge yourselves to be content with your existing stock of panaceas? 
with your universal-personal-destroying security acts? with your 
universal gagging acts? with your liberty-of-the-press-destpoying sta- 
tutes, and judge-made-ex-post-facto laws? with your universal-popu- 
lar-destroying-communication acts? with your petition-rejecting and 
hope-extinguishing decisions, and orders, and resolutions ?&c. &c. &c. 

With these terrifying interrogations left to operate upon the 
fears of the corruptionists, we proceed to a consideration from 
which, looking only to France, to Robespierre, to Danton, to Marat, 
and other worthies, we should have drawn conclusions somewhat dif- 
ferent from our author ; but we defer to his authority and applaud 
his precedents. If his system of universal-interest-comprehension 
principle were introduced, he contends that it would increase the 
interest of the aristocratic body, which he demonstrates by the fol- 
lowing striking observations and queries, p. 118:— 

* Look to the most populous of all populous boroughs! Look to 


Westminster! Number of electors, even many years back, pot od 
12 than 
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than seventeen thousand ; swine not all of them indeed---the Dean and 

Chapter being of the number---not to speak of the Right Honourables 
and Honourables ;—swine’s flesh, however, predominate—abundantly 
predominate : swinish the characters of the vast majority of that vast 
multitude. 

¢ Well then, look to Westminster---look first to tinre present---see 
now what you have there. See you not Lord Cochrane? What do 
you see there? See you not blood and property in one? Blood from 
ancestors---property from the source most prized, the source from 
whence all your oldest property sprung---enemies’ blood, with plunder 
for the fruit of it? See you not Sir Francis Burdett? Have you not 
there blood enough and property enough? Look now a little back ; 
before you had either Cochrane or Burdett had you not Charles Fox? 
Had you not him as long as the country had him? 

* Even within this twelvemonth, when a vacancy was apprehended, 
what sort of a man was it that was looked to for the filling of it? Was it 
a man of and from the people? Was it Cobbett with his penmanship, 
his sixty thousand purchasers, and his ten times sixty thousand readers? 
Was it the Henry Hunt with his oratory? Was it not Cartwright of 
the Cartwrights of Northamptonshire ? Was it not’ (was it?) ‘ Brougham 
of Brougham? 

* Look at Bristol, the next most populous city:—when a man was 
looked for, who should, if possible, stem the tide of corruption, that 
tide which so naturally flows so strong in maritime and commercial 
cities—who is it that was looked for? Was it the Spa Fields’ orator? 
Did he not try and fail? Was it not Sir Samuel Romilly ?---And 
though the blood he had came from the wrong side of the channel, and 
with a something in it too nearly allied to Puritanism to be relished by 
legitimacy, yet (not to speak of the swinish elements, which are of no 
value but in Utopia) blood, such as it was, there was in him—blood ? 
Yes—and property too---though, whether then as now savouring of the 
reality, let others, who know, say to sanction it. 

, k to the most populous among boroughs: look to Liverpool. 
When the same pestilential tide was hoped to be stemmed at Liverpool, 
who is it that great commercial port and borough called in to stem it? 
Was it the Cobbett ?—Was it the Spa Fields’ orator? Here too was it 
not Brougham of Brougham ?” 


This tendency, however, is far from being grateful to our au- 
thor’s feelings. He reluctantly acquiesces in a propensity which 
he fears cannot be rooted out of human nature till that nature be 
transformed: until the transformation, he thinks we shall ‘ look 
wide of the true mark, and accept, in lieu of the only true and di- 
rect elements of ‘ ne ge aptitude,’ those supposed circum- 
stantially but ‘ deceptious/y evidentiary’ ones, blood, property, and, 
if you please, connexion.’ 

Our author, we firmly believe, may dismiss these apprehensions. 
By adopting his plans, this regretted attachment to blood, property 
and connexion would soon cease ; and the desired transformation in 
the 
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the character of our populace be accelerated ; and we are further 
persuaded that neither the moderate reformers, (as he is pleased to 
consider them,) ‘ Cochrane and Burdett,’ (the familiarity is not 
ours but the author’s,) nor ‘ old Cartwright of the old Cartwrights,’ 
nor Brougham of Brougham,’ nor ‘ Sir Samuel’ of Romilly, nor 
‘the Sheridan of Sheridans’ himself (p. cccxxii.) if he were still 
living, and supporting (which, so far as we know, he never did, 
when alive) ‘ annuality of parliaments, and universality of suffrage’ 
—would have any chance in competition with the Cobbetts and 
the Hunts, with the Hones and the Woolers,—or with the embryo 
statesmen of St. Giles’s or Field Lane.* 

Our author traces, from the earliest dates, the right of the peo- 
ple of England to universal suffrage. Blackstone, indeed, thinks 
that those in a state of villainage, the majority of the people, were 
not admitted to the county-court, and consequently had no votes ; 
but it is needless to shew that the authority of Mr. Bentham must 
be greater with all true reformists than that of ‘ Mother Blackstone.’ 

right of the female sex to give their votes and the voting by 
ballot are justified on the practice of the East India Company. 
But we confess Mr. Bentham appears to us to sink into some- 
thing little better than a moderate yeformer, when he proposes to 
apply the corrupt regulations of a monopolizing corporation to the 
choice of representatives for the sovereign people. Much rather 
should we have expected him to contend that as all government 
whieh is not founded on the rule of three is an usurpation on the 
rights of the people governed, the suffrages of the people of India 
ought to be exercised in the choice of directors ;—that the ballot- 
ing-box should be circulated among the various castes in the Indian 
peninsula. 

Of the utter delusiveness and inadequacy of moderate Reform,— 
not of any one plan of such reform ouly, but of all such plans put 
together, and carried at one sweep, our author hesitates not to 
pronounce his decided conviction—thus 

‘Sec. 16. Moderate Reform—its arrangements—their inadequacy. 

‘ Comprized or comprizable under the denomination of moderate Re- 
form what the arrangements which at different times have been proposed. 

‘ The inadequacy and little less than uselessness of them, even on 





* We must notice an advantage of reform which has escaped the optics of former 
writers, By the ‘democratic ascendancy,’ the cultivation of virtue will become unne- 
cessary, since it will be spontaneously produced.’—(note, p. 29.) 

‘ Of democracy, it is among the peculiar excellencies, that to good government in 
this form nothing of virtue, in so far as se/f-denial is an ingredient in virtue, is necessary. 
Such is the case where the precious plant stands alone: no Upas-tree, no clump of 
Manchineal-trees to overhang it. But in the spot in question (in Westminster) still 
live and flourish in conjunction both these emblems of misrule. Here there was, and 
still is, and will continue to be, a real demand for virtue; and here has the demand 
proved, as Adam Smith would say, an effectual one.’ 

13 the 
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the supposition of their being all of them brought forward together, and 
comprized in one proposal and carried into effect. 

* Much more the inadequacy of them taken singly or in any number 
léss than the whole. 

‘ Such are the sub-topies destined for consideration in the present 
section.’ —p. cclxix. 4 

Unhappily for Mr. Bentham, (though happily enough, perhaps, 
for the rest of the world,) he finds a great combination of opinions 
and of interests arrayed against his ‘ radical’ system ;—first, the 
‘ Tories’—secondly, the ‘ Whigs’—thirdly, the ‘ People’s men’— 
fourthly, the ‘ Country Gentlemen’ in a body. 

‘ Annoying—lamentably annoying—would all these several innova- 
tions be to the Tories—little less so, would they be to the Whigs.— 
Sole difference the difference between’ possession and expectancy.’— 
p» ccexiii. 

On this ‘ right-and-left-hand-complimentive-distribution’ and 
* pretty-general-civility-proposition’ principle, Mr. Bentham pro- 
ceéds, through abundance of pages, to bow out of the ranks of 
reform all known classes and descriptions of mankind, till he leaves 
as ‘ radicals’ no greater number than he could himself superintend 
(with a moderate length of lash to his whip) from the ‘ rotatory- 
round-about’ of his own panopticons. 

Upon the Tories, however, he wastes few more of his long-tailed 
compounds ; well knowing that the Tories are not likely to be con- 
founded with his flock, and to run away with any of the merit of 
his theories ; but with regard to the Whigs, he thinks it netessary 
to be more particular, lest some of their sham projects of reform 
should blind any well-meaning persons to their real, intrinsic cha- 
racter, as ‘ renegadves’ and ‘ hunters of corruption.’ 

‘ Note,’ says this sagacious but unrelenting expositor of whiggism, 
* that from their giving in the first instance the support of their votes 
to a proposed arrangement of reform, it follows not by any means 
that Honourable Gentlemen have the smallest liking to it, or any the 
slightest intention to continue their support of it: even from speeches, 
nay, even from motions —in support of it neither, can conclusions in af- 
firmance of inward favour and intentions be drawn with any certainty ; 
for by maturer reflection operating upon intervening experience further, 
and true lights shewing the falsity of the lights by which they had at 
first been guided—original deviations from the path of consummate 
wisdom lie at all times open to correction. Witness Eant Grey, and 
Lorp Ersxive, and Mr. Tierney, &c. On these occasions, as.on 
all occasions, one object at least, if not the only object, is—to make a 
display of numbers, and thus strike terror into ministerial bosoms. 
That object accomplished or abandoned, the expedient has, well or ill, 


performed its office, and like a sucked orange, is ripe for being cast 
aside.’—p. cccxx, 
In 
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In this good company, and amidst these ‘ humorous-reflection- 
exciting’ remarks, we willingly take leave of Mr. Bentham ;—ob- 
serving only, that when he accuses the Whigs in general of ‘ suck- 
ing’ their ‘Reform Orange and throwing it away,’ he ought, in 
candour, to have acknowledged that there are not wanting some 
among them who have manifested a disposition to pick up their 
sucked orange, to blow it, if possible, into shape, and to suck it over 
again for the amusement of the radical reformers, Such an experi- 
ment will be highly edifying; and Mr. Bentham will no doubt be 
thankful for so striking an illystration of his whiggological theories. 

But enough and more than enough of Mr. Jeremy Bentham— 
to whom we bid farewell, in exceeding good humour with him for 
the ‘ never-to-be-sufficiently-applauded’ ridicule, ‘ the-altogether- 
involuntarily-absurd’ colouring which he has bestowed upon the 
cause of radical reform. It is with no ‘ bad-design-imputing,’ no 
‘ bad-motive-imputing,’ still less with ‘a bad-character-imputing’ 
intention that we exhort him to proceed in the good works whic 
he has so well begun. We do not indeed promise him to read any 
more of his productions: for we already know the Reformers 
pretty well; and should consider the wasting of any more time upon 
the elucidation of their projects and principles, as what Mr. Ben- 
tham emphatically calls ‘ a maximizing of barren days.’ 

Above all things we exhort Mr. Bentham to cultivate diligently 
the style which he has so judiciously employed in the discussion of 
these interesting matters,—a style not ouly ‘ appropriately apt,’ but 
individually exclusive. 

* Savez-vous pourquoi JEREMIE 
Se lamentoit toute sa vie ? 
N’étoit-il parce qu'il prévoyoit 
Que PomPiGnan le traduiroit ? 

The modern Jeremy, though sufficiently querulous, has not the 
same ground of apprehension to justify his lament. He may be 
read, quoted, and admired; but he may defy a whole legion of 
Pompignans to translate him. Genius delights in recondite analo- 
gies ; and amidst all his inventions, Mr. Bentham never hit upon 
a happier one than that of adopting the language of Babel as the 
proper vehicle for the doctrines of political confusion. 








Arr. VI. Relation Historique du Voyage de MM. de Hum- 
boldt et Bonpland. Tome premier, Seconde Partie, contenant 
les Feuilles 45 4 81, la Table des Matiéres et Errata. to, 
Paris. 1817. 

"THE undisguised and candid opinion, which we ventured to pro- 

nounce on the blemishes and the excellencies of a small por- 
tion of the Baron de Humboldt’s literary labours, will have been 
14 taken, 
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taken, we trust, in the light they were meant, by this intelligent tra- 
veller. As we always felt, so have we no hesitation to declare, a 
sincere respect for the talent and various qualifications of M. de 
Humboldt; at the same time it would be uncandid to conceal our 
opinion, that, both as a philosopher and a writer, he has his faults ; 
the most prominent of which perhaps are, a too great fondness in 
the one, for generalization, or of grouping a small number of facts 
into systems; and, in the other, of mixing up the details and minutia 
of scientific observations with the general narrative. 

aving thus narrowed our objections to two points, we cheer- 
fully offer the praise to which he is jnstly entitled for ardent zeal, 
determined perseverance, and unwearied research; to these we ay 
add, .a warmth of feeling aud a force of imagination, which, if 
education and early habit had not controuled her purpose, and 
converted the possessor into a philosopher, nature evidently in- 
tended to form the poet. No writer knows better than M. de 
Humboldt how to seize a subject and exhibit it in the most strik- 
ing points of view; and, by a happy faculty of grouping, or con- 
trasting, the meanest and the most familiar objects, to give to 
them an interest to which, separately considered, they could have no 
pretension. He is well acquainted too with the art of keeping, and 
of giving to his pictures the proper distribution of light and shade ; 
but, at the same time, he is what the artists would call, and what 
every good artist himself is, a mannerist. His great merit, how- 
ever, is that of seeing every thing, and leaving nothing unsaid of 
what he sees ;—not a rock nor a thicket, a pool or a rivulet—nay, 
not a plant nor an insect, from the lofty palm and the ferocious 
alligator, to the humble lichen and half-animated polypus, escapes 
his scrutinizing eye ; and they all find a place in his book. 

It has been remarked, that the books written by old travellers 
are rally more amusing than those of the moderns. The rea- 
son 1s sufficiently obvious: travellers of the present day have, for 
the most part, a smattering of science, or are at least acquainted 
with some branch of physical knowledge. To such writers every 
uew object of discovery will afford matter for description; and if 
they happen, like M. de Humboldt, to be familiar with every de- 
partment of science, the narrative of their travels naturally be- 
comes a series of memoirs. But the old traveller, having no 
science, had no such temptations; he describes only the most 
striking objects, loosely enough, it must be confessed, but he 
describes just as they appeared to him, unfettered by sys- 
tem; and men and manners are painted to the life in the same free 
and familiar style. 

What we now take up is, in the French edition, the concluding 
part of the first volume of the ‘ Personal Narrative,’ and will be 

the 
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the third and fourth volumes of the English translation. In the 
former part, it may be recollected, we left our travellers, Messrs. 
de Humboldt and Bonpland, at Cumana; in this now under review, 
we are conducted to the mountains of New Andalusia; to the 
missions of the Chaymas Indians; to La Guayra, and thence to 
the Caraccas; at all of which, and in the various excursions into the 
mountains and forests, the valleys and caverns, the convents and 
villages, objects and observations of considerable interest aud im- 
portance are brought forward, and described with a vigour of 
language and a glow of eloquence which, unless now and then 
chastened by the sober severity of a philosophical remark, or a 
mathematical result, would almost lead the reader to conceive 
himself transported into the regions of fancy. If, however, as 
we think we perceive, M. de Humboldt is sometimes more florid 
than in the former part of his ‘ Personal Narrative,’ he is cer- 
tainly less excursive; and, we may add, less disposed to theory : 
whether this be owing to any new view which he has taken of the 
subject, or to the expediency of crowding a greater number of 
facts into a given space, it is at any rate an improvement, which 
neither the author nor the reader will have occasion to regret. 

It was on the 4th of September that our travellers recommenced 
their tour, and, leaving Cumana, directed their steps towards that 
group of elevated mountains which crosses the province of New 
Andalusia :— 

‘ After a journey of two hours, we reached the foot of the lofty chain 
of the interior mountains, which runs from east to west, from the Bri- 
gantine to the Cerro de San Lorenzo, Here new species of rocks com- 
mence, and, with them, a new aspect of vegetation. Every thing here 
assumes a more majestic and picturesque character. The ground, 
watered by springs, is intersected in all directions, Trees, of a gigantic 
height, and covered with creepers, shoot up in the ravines; their bark, 
blackened and burned by the two-fold action of light and atmospheric 
oxygen, forms a contrast with the vivid green of the Pothos and Dra- 
contium, the leather-like and glossy leaves of which frequently shoot 
out to the length of several feet. The parasitical Monocotyledons, be- 
tween the tropics, may be said to occupy the place of the mosses and the 
lichens of our northern zone. As we proceeded, the mountains, both 
by their shape and grouping, brought to our recollection the scenery 
of Swisserland and the Tyrol. Upon these Alps of America, even at 
considerable heights, we met with the Heliconia, the Costus, the Ma- 
ranta, and others of the cane family ; while, near the coast, the same 
plants delight only in low and swampy situations. It is thus, that, by an 
extraordinary similarity, in the torrid zone, as in the North of Europe, 
under the influence of an atmosphere continually loaded with fog, as 
upon a soil moistened by melting snow, the vegetation of mountains 
presents all the characteristic features of that of marshy places.’--- 


p- 357. 
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The cabins of the Mestees, in the ravines of Los Frailes, were 
placed in the midst of an inclosure containing bananas, papayas, 
sugar-cane and mays. One would be surprized, says M. de Hum-' 
boldt, at the small extent of these cleared spots, if one did not re- 
flect that an acre, planted with banana-trees, yields nearly twenty 
times the quantity of aliment which the same space would give 
if sown with grain. In Europe, the farinaceous grasses neces- 
sary for the food of man cover a vast extent of country, and the 
cultivators are necessarily brought in contact with each other. In 
the torrid zone, where man can avail himself of those vegetables 
which yield most abundantly and rise most rapidly, it is just the re- 
verse. In those happy climates, (which, however, have their full 
share of misery in other respects,) the fertility of the soil corre- 
sponds with the heat and the humidity of the atmosphere; and a 
numerous population finds abundant subsistence within a narrow 
space. Hence, in the neighbourhood of the most populous cities 
of equinoctial America, the surface of the earth is bristled with 
forests, or covered with a thick sward which the ploughshare has 
never divided ; plants of spontaneous growth predominate by their 
luxuriance and their masses over those that are cultivated, and de- 
termine the character and the aspect of the country. 

Our travellers ascended the group of mountains which separate 
the coast from the vast plains or savannas bordering on the Oronoco ; 
to one part of which has been given the name of ‘ ‘The Impossible,’ 
because it is supposed that this crest would secure the inhabitants 
of America against the incursion of an enemy who might land at 
Cumana; yet the cultivators of the plains transport by this route 
their provisions, dressed skins, and cattle to that pt On the 
slope of this mountain grows the Cuspa, a plant still unclassed by 
the botanists of Europe, though well known of late years by the 
name of Cascarilla, or the Quinquina of New Andalusia, from the 
eminent quality of its bark as a febrifuge. M.de Humboldt con- 
siders it not a little remarkable, that during their long sojourn on 
the coasts of Cumana and the Caraccas, their residence on the 
banks of the Apura, the Oronoco and the Rio Negro, a tract of 
territory embracing an extent of forty thousand square leagues, 
they Should not have met with a single plant of the numerous 
species of Chincona or Exostema, which are peculiar to the low 
aud heated regions of the tropics, above all to the archipelago 
of the Antilles;—a circumstance, M. de Humboldt observes, 
which would lead to the belief that the mountainous islands of the 
Antilles und the Cordilleras of the Andes have their particular 
Floras, and that they possess groups of vegetables which have not 
passed either from the islands to the continent, or from South 
America to the coasts of New Spain. 

* When 
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* When a traveller, just arrived from Europe, penetrates, for the first 
time, into'the forests of South America, nature presents herself under an 
aspect quite unlooked for. The surrounding objects recal but a faint re- 
membrance of the pictures traced by writers of celebrity on the banks of 
the Mississipi, in Florida, and in the other temperate regions of the New 
World. He is sensible, at every step, that he is not on the borders, but 
in the centre of the torrid zone; not on one of the islands of the Antilles, 
but on avast continent, where every thing is gigantic,—mountains, rivers, 
and the whole mass of the vegetable creation. If he takes delight in the 
beauties of rural scenery, he finds himself at a loss to define the nature 
of his mingled feelings. He is unable to distinguish that which most ex- 
cites his wonder,—whether the deep stillness of the wilderness, the in- 
dividual beauty and contrast of the forms of objects, or that freshness and 
grandeur of vegetable life, which characterize tropical climates. The 
plants with which the earth is overburdened may be said to want room for 
their developement. The trunks of trees are every where concealed under 
a thick carpet of verdure ; and if one cauld carefully transplant the fa- 
miliesof the Orchis, the Piper, and the Pothos, which draw their nourish- 
ment from a single Courbaril, or fig-tree of America, (Ficus Gigantea,) 
one might be able to cover with them a very extensive spot of ground. 
By this singular grouping, forests and the sides of rocks and mountains 
enlarge the dominion of organic nature. The same creeping plants 
which run along the ground climb to the tops of trees, and pass from 
one to another at the height of more than a hundred feet. It is thus 
that the continual intertwining of parasitical plants often leads the bo- 
tanist to confound the flowers, fruits, and foliage belonging to different 
species. —p. 370. : 

The road from hence to San Fernando was bordered by a 
species of bamboo ( Bambusa Guadua) growing to the height of 
more than forty feet. Nothing can be compared with the elegance 
of this arborescent gramineous plant. The form and disposition 
of its leaves give to it a character of lightness which contrasts agree- 
ably with its vast height ; and our author thinks, that of all the ve- 
getable forms of the tropical regions, that of the bamboo and of 
the fern-tree are those which strike most forcibly the imagination of 
the traveller. This arundinaceous genus affords an anomaly of 
which many examples, we suspect, will be found in the new theory 
of the geography of plants. ‘ One would say,’ observes our author, 
“that the western slope of the Andes was their true country ; yet, 
what is sifficiently remarkable, we have found them not only in the 
low regions on a ate with the ocean, but also in the high vallies of 
the Cordilleras, even at an elevation of 860 toises.’ 

The Mission of San Fernando, by the regularity of the town, 
the uniformity of the buildings, the sober and silent air of the in- 
habitants, and the extreme neatness of the houses, recalled to the 
recollection of our travellers the establishments of the Moravian 
brethren ; and this is saying not a little im their favour, Every 
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Indian family, besides its proper garden, assists in the cultivation of 
the common garden, Conuco de la communidad ; every adult of 
both sexes working therein one hour in the morning and one in the 
evening. The great square in the centre of the village contains 
the church, the dwelling of the missionary, and an humble edifice 
on which is bestowed the pompous appellation of Casa del Rey, the 
house of the king; a sort of caravansera intended to give shelter 
to travellers, and of infinite service in a country where the hotel or 
inn is utterly unknown. The following is the portrait of the good 
father of San Fernando. 


* The missionary of San Fernando was a Capuchin, a native of Arra- 
gon, very far advanced in years, but still vigorous and cheerful. His 
great corpulency, his sprightly disposition, and the interest which he 
took in battles and sieges, but ill accorded with the notion formed, in 
northern countries, of the melancholic abstraction and contemplative 
life of a missionary. ‘Though closely busied with a cow which was 
to be slaughtered the next morning, the old monk yet received us with 
good humour; and gave us leave to sling our hammocks in a gallery 
of his house. Seated, without employment, during the chief part of 
the day, in a great arm-chair of red wood, he complained bitterly of 
what he termed the idleness and ignorance of his countrymen. He 
asked us a thousand questions concerning the real motive of our tra- 
vels which to him seemed hazardous, and, at best, useless. Here, 
as on the Oronoco, we were harassed by that eager curiosity which, 
in the midst of the forests of America, Europeans retain respecting the 
wars and political storms of the Old World. 

‘ In other respects, our missionary appeared to be satisfied with his si- 
tuation, -He treated the Indians mildly; he saw his mission prosper; 
and he extolled with enthusiasm the water, the bananas, and the milk 
diet of the district, He smiled contemptuously at the sight of our 
instruments, books, and dried plants; and acknowledged, with a frank- 
ness peculiar to these climates, that, of all the enjoyments of life, not 
even excepting sleep, none was to be compared with the pleasure of 
eating good beef, carne de vacca: so true is it, that sensuality springs 
from the absence of mental occupation. Our host persuaded us re- 
peatedly to visit the cow which he had just purchased; and the next 
day, at sun-rise, he insisted on our going to see the «animal killed 
according to the custom of the country, namely, by cutting the ham- 
string, and then plunging a large knife between the vertebra of the neck. 
Disgusting as the operation was, we learnt from it the expertness of 
the Chaymas Indians, who, eight in number, cut the beast into small 
joints in less than twenty minutes. The cow had cost but seven piastres, 
yet this seemed to be considered a very high price. The same day the 
missionary paid eighteen piastres to a soldier of Cumana, for bleeding 
him in the foot. This fact, of little apparent importance, strikingly 
proves how much, in wild, uncultivated countries, the value of com- 
modities differs from that of labour.’—p. 374. 


From San Fernando they passed through the village of Arenas, 
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famous for having produced a labouring man, who, during the ill- 
ness of his wife, brought up a child by giving it suck at his own 
breasts two or three times a day for five months, during which time 
it received no other food. Our travellers saw both the father and 
the son (the latter being at this time thirteen or fourteen years 
old) at Cumana, and also an authenticated account of the fact 
drawn up on the spot. 

The little town of Cumanacoa, which they next reached, is 
situated on a plateau, whose elevation is about one hundred toises 
above the level of the sea, and at the distance of seven leagues from 
the port of Cumana; yet it seldom or never rains at the latter, while 
at the former there is a regular rainy season of seven months dura- 
tion. The-difference in the temperature both of day and night be- 
tween the two places is very considerable. The plain of Cumanacoa 
is famous for its tobacco—a plant, as M. de Humboldt observes, 
whose use was spread over the greater part of America, whilst the 
potatoe was unknown, both in Mexico and the Antilles.—He 
might have added, that the tobacco plant had made the circuit of the 
globe before the potatoe in its slow progress had travelled east- 
ward beyond Ireland, and before it had even crossed the Irish 
Channel. It is a singular fact, that in all the extent of territory 
traversed by Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland, they neither met 
with, nor could hear of, the potatoe growing in its native wildness ; 
nor had it been discovered in any part of America till very recently, 
when the authors of the ‘ Flora Peruyiana’ are said to have found 
the common species (Solanum tuberosum) growing in a wild state 
in the mountains of Chili, together with a new and edible species 
larger than the common one. 

The two travellers visited next the caverns of Cuchivano, out of 
which jets of flame are said, of late years, to have issued more 
frequently than usual. The inhabitants were disposed to predict 
the same fatal consequences from these increasing flames, which 
followed a similar kind that burst from the ground near Cumana. 
M. de Humboldt mentions the shining light which had been ob- 
served from Chillo upon the summit of Cotopaxi, at a time when 
the mountain was in a state of perfect repose, and which he ascribes 
to the inflammation of hydrogen gas; he also notices the account 
given by the ancients of Mount Albanus near Rome, known at pre- 
sent by the name of Monte Cavo, which is said to have thrown out 
a flame during the night; but Albanus is a volcano burnt out, and 
became extinct at no very remote period of time. Nothing volcanic 
however appears in the vicinity of Cuchivano. We shall not attempt 
to follow M.de Humboldt in his conjectures and reasoning re- 
specting the cause ; but content ourselves with the mention of an 
instance which appears to afford an exact parallel with that ws Cu- 
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chivano, but which M. de Humboldt, in all probability, could not 
have heard of, as. still existing in modern times, Qn the eastern 
coast of Lycia, and the western shore of the gulf of Adalia, a flame 
called yavar is seen to issue from an opening about three feet in 
diameter, in the side of a mountain, and in shape, resembling the 
mouth of an oven, Captain Beaufost of the royal navy, when sur- 
veying this part of the coast of Karamania, visited the spot. The 
‘mountain, like that of Cuchivano, was calcareous, being composed 
of a crumbling serpentine rock, with loose blocks of limestone; 
there was not the least appearance of volcanic production ; no tremor 
of the earth, no noises; neither stones, nor smoke, nor noxious 
vapours were emitted from the cavity, but a brilliant and perpetual 
flame issued forth, of an intense heat, and said to be inextinguish- 
able by water: the remains of the walls which had formerly been 
built near the spot were scarcely discoloured ; and trees, brush- 
wood, and weeds grew close to this little crater, if so it might be 
called :—thus, for the first time, we believe, has the Chimera of the 
ancients been discovered, after a lapse of more than two thousand 
years, on the very spot where they mvariably placed it; and after 
the very name had for ages become a sort of byword in all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, implying, according to Johnson, ‘ a 
vain and wild fancy, as remote from reality as the existence of 
the poetical chimera.’ 

On the plateau of Cocollar, which our travellers crossed on 
their way to the mission of Guanaguana, they remained: three days 
at the solitary habitation of a Spaniard, (who had accompanied 
them from Cumana,) no less delighted with the climate than the 
magnificent scenery around them. 

* Nothing can be compared (they say) with the sense of that majestic 
stillness produced by the appearance of the sky in this solitary spot. At 
night-fall, while our eye was ranging over those meadows which bound the 
horizon, over that gently undulated table-land covered with grass and 
herbs, we fancied we saw at a distance, as in the steppes of the Oronoco, 
the surface of the ocean supporting the starry canopy of heaven. The 
tree under which we sat, the luminous insects fluttering in the air, the 
constellations glittering in the south, every thing seemed to say that we 
were far from our native land. If, in the midst of this exotic nature, 
our ear caught, from the bottom of a valley, the tinkling of a cow- 
bell, or the roaring of a bull, the remembrance of our own country was 
forthwith awakened, It was like the echo of distant sounds from be- 
yond the seas, transporting us by its magic power from one hemisphere 
to the other, Strange wandering of the human imagination! Endless 
source of enjoyment and of pain !’—398. 

At Guanaguana they wére received with the greatest civility by the 
old missionary. The village had not been established at this place 
more than thirty years, and as yet had ne church, The Omar 
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ther, who during that period had been an inhabitant of the forests 
of America, observed, that the funds of the community, or the pro- 
duce of the labour of the Indians, must first be employed in the 
construction of a house for the missionary, then for building the 
church, and, lastly, for clothing the Indians; awd he gravely as- 
sured them that this order could not be departed from on any pre- 
text; and the Indians, it seems, who fortunately prefer absolute 
nakedness to the lightest clothing, are by no means anxious for their 
turn to arrive. They had just finished the spacious dwelling of the 
padre, and ‘ we remarked,’ says M. de Humboldt, ‘ with some sur- 
prize, that this house, the top of which terminated in a terrace, was 
ornamented with a great number of chimneys resembling so many 
turrets ; this, our host said, was to recal to his recollection a coun- 
try which was dear to him, and to remind him of the winters of 
Arragon in the midst of the heats of the torrid zone.’ 

The vallies of Guanaguana and Caripe are separated by a kind 
ef dyke or calcareous ridge, well known by the name of Cuchilla 
de Guanaguana ; and along this ridge our travellers proceeded by 
a path sometimes not more than fourieen or fifteen inches in 
width, with a precipice of seven or eight hundred feet deep on either 
side ; but the mules were so sure-footed as to inspire the greatest 
confidence. It is the same with horses and other beasts of burden 
in these mountainous countries, and nothing is more common, says 
our author, than to hear the mountaineers observe, ‘I shall not 
give you the easiest going mule, but that which reasous the best, 
‘a mas racional ;’ ‘ this popular expression,’ he adds, ‘ dictated by 
long experience, combats the system of animal machines better 
perhaps than all the arguments of speculative philosophy.’ 

At the convent of Caripe they met with a numerous society ; 
several young monks, recently arrived from Spain, were on the point 
of being distributed to the different missions, while the old and in- 
firm missionaries were seeking convalescence in the keen and salu- 
brious air of the mountains. M. de Humboldt was surprized to 
find the Lettres Edifiantes, and the T'raité @ Electricité de f Abbé 
Nollet, on the same shelf with the Teatro Critico de Feijo. A 
capuchin had brought out with him a Spanish translation of the 


‘Chimie de Chaptai, with an intent to study it im solitude; but I 


doubt, continues our traveller, whether this ardour for instruction 
will be lasting with a young devotee insulated on the banks of the 
Rio Tigre. He bears, however, honourable testimony to the liberal 
spirit of the Spanish missionaries. ‘ During our abode,’ he says, ‘ in 
the convents and the Missions of America, we never experienced the 
slightest mark of intolerance. ‘The monks of Caripe were uot igno- 
rant that I was born in the protestant part of Germany. Fur- 
nished with the orders of the court, I had no motive to conceal 
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from them this fact; yet at no time did any sign of distrust, any 
indiscreet question, any attempt at controversy, lessen the value of 
an hospitality bestowed with so much good breeding and frank- 
ness.’ 


An object of great curiosity was pointed out to our travellers at 
the head of the valley of Caripe ; this was the grand cueva, or ca- 
vern of Guacharo. M. de Humboldt observes, that in a country 
where they love the marvellous, a cavern which gives birth to a 
river, and is inhabited by many thousands of nocturnal birds, 
the fat of which is employed in the Missions for dressing food, 
is an inexhaustible subject of conversation and discussion. ‘There 
is nothing, however, very remarkable in this cavern, excepting its 
great length. The entrance is about eighty feet wide, by seventy- 
two high, and it preserves the same direction, the same width 
and nearly the same height for 1453 feet, which is said to be not 
one-half of its whole length. The luxuriance of the vegetation 
near the mouth gave to it a character which, in a less favoured 
climate, it would not have possessed; for, as our author very 
justly observes, it is with the openings of caverns as with the view 
of cascades, the character of the local scenery and of the surrounding 
country constitutes the principal charm. ‘The bird of night which 
inhabits the Cueva de Guacharo is more curious than the cavern. 
It is a new genus, nearly allied to that of Caprimulgus, to which 
M. de Humboldt bas given the significant name of Sieatornis. 

* It is difficult to form an idea of the frightful noise made by thou- 
sands of these birds in the dark part of the cavern. It can be. compared 
only to that of our crows, which, in the fir forests of the north, live in 
society, and build their nests in trees which meet at the top. The 
shrill and piercing tones of the Guacharo reverberate from the arched 
roof, and echo repeats them in the depths of the cavern. The Indians, 
by fixing torches to the end of a Jong pole, pointed out to us the nests 
of these birds; they were fifty or sixty feet above our heads, in funnel- 
shaped holes, with which the whole roof of the grotto is riddled. The 
noise increased with our advance, and with the alarm of the birds at 
the flare of our copal torches. When it ceased for a few minutes 
around us, we heard distant moans from other branches of the cavern. 
The different flocks might be said to give alternate responses. 

‘ The Indians go once a year into the Cueva del Guacharo, about 
midsummer, furnished with poles, with which they destroy the greater 
part of the nests. At this time many thousand birds are killed, and the 
old ones, as if to protect their broods, hover over the heads of the 
Indians, uttering the most dreadful shrieks. The young that fall to the 
ground are ripped open immediately. The peritoneum is thickly loaded 
with an unctuous substance, and a layer of fat runs from the abdomen to 
the anus, forming a kind of cushion between the bird's thighs. This 
abundance of fat in frugivorous animals not exposed to the light, and 
having few muscular motions, reminds us of the inclination to obesity long 
observed 
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observed in geese and oxen. We know how very much darkness and repose 
favour this process. European birds of night are meagre, because, in- 
stead of feeding on fruit, like the Guacharo, they live on the scanty pro- 
duce of the chase. At the period commonly termed the oi harvest, the 
Indians construct little habitations of palm leaves close to the opening, 
and even in the mouth of the cavern. We saw some remains of suc 
still standing. Here, over a fire of dry sticks, the grease of the 
young birds just killed is melted and rug into pots of white clay. This 
grease, known by the name of Guacharo butter, or oil, (manteca or 
aceibe,) is semi-liquid, transparent, and inodorous; and so pure, that it 
may be kept more than a twelvemonth without becoming rancid. At the 
Convent of Caripe, no oil but that of the cavern was used in the monks’ 
kitchen, and we never found it give to the dish either a disagreeable 
taste or smell.’—p. 418. 


The rest of the chapter is employed in a dissertation on the na- 
ture and origin of caverns, and on geological discussions which would 
occupy too much space, were we to indulge in a critical examina- 
tion of them: we proceed, therefore, with our travellers to the 
mountain and forest of Santa Maria, the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the vegetation of which are described with the glow and 
enthusiasm of a poet as well as botanist. Here almost the whole 
fern tribe assumes the form and magnitudeof trees; and here five new 
arboresceut species of this cryptogamous plant were discovered, 
while, in the time of Linneus, botanists were acquainted with four 
only on the two continents. 

‘ Fern-trees are observed to be generally much more rare than palms; 
nature having confined them to mild, humid, and shady situations. They 
shun the vertical rays of the sun; and, whilst the Pumos, the Corypha 
of the steppes, and others of the palm tribe of America, delight in 
the open burning plains, these arborescent ferns, which, viewed afar off, 
look like palms, retain the characteristics and habits of cryptogamous 
plants. They prefer solitude, twilight, and a moist, temperate, and 
stagnant atmosphere. If occasionally they descend toward the coast, 
it is only under the safeguard of a dense shade. The old trunks of 
the Cyathea and Meniscium are coated with a coal-like powder 
which (free, perhaps, from hydrogen) has a metallic lustre like 
graphite. No other species of vegetation presented this phenome+ 
non; for the trunks of the Dicotyledons, notwithstanding the fierce 
heat of the climate, and the intensity of the light, are not blackened 
so much between the tropics as in the temperate zone. The trunks 
of the ferns, which, like the Monocotyledons, increase in bulk by the 
remains of the petioles, may be said to commence their decay towards 
the centre, and that, being deprived of cortical vessels, by which the 
elaborated juices descend to the roots, they are more readily charred 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere. I brought to Europe specimens 
of these lustrous metallic powders, taken from very old trunks of Me- 
niscium and Aspidium. 

* As we progressively descended the mountain of Santa Maria, we 
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found the ferns diminish, and the number of palms increase. The 
beautiful large-winged butterflies, the Nymphalz, which fly to an amaz- 
ing height, became more frequent. Every thing announced our ap- 
proach to the coust, and to a zone of which the mean temperature, in 
the day time, is from 28 to 30 centigrade degrees.’—pp. 437, 438. 
The Mission of Catuaro was situated in a wild and romantic 
country: lofty trees of the native forest still surrounded the 
church; aud tigers prowled' by night, to carry off the hogs and 
poultry of the Indians. The curate is described as a doctor in 
theology, a little meagre man, of a petulant vivacity, querulous, 
dissatisfied, and possessed of an unhappy passion for what he called 
metaphysics. His notions of the innate wickedness of the Negroes, 
and the benefits which they derived from this state of slavery among 
the Christians, were somewhat different from those of our author. 


‘ The mildness of the Spanish laws cannot be denied, when we com- 
pare them with the Black Code of most other nations which have posses- 
sions in the two Indias. But such is the condition of those negroes, who 
are insulated in spots which are hardly cleared, that justice, far from 
protecting them during their lives, has no power to punish even acts 
of barbarity that have caused their death. If an inquiry be instituted, 
the slave’s death is attributed to ill-health, to the influence of a 
moist and fiery climate, or to the wounds which he has received, but 
which are declared to have been at first neither deep nor dangerous. 
The civil authority has no controul over what concerns domestic slavery ; 
and nothing can be a greater mockery than the highly vaunted effect 
of those laws, which prescribe the shape of the whip and the num- 
ber of lashes allowed to be inflicted at one time. Those who have 
not lived in the colonies, or who have dwelt only in the West India 
islands, generally imagine, that the master’s interest in the preser- 
vation of his slaves must render their life more comfortable, in pro- 
portion to the smallness of their number; yet, even at Cariaco, a few 
weeks before my arrival in the province, a planter who possessed but 
eight negroes, caused the death of six, by flogging them in the most bar- 
barous manner; thus wilfully destroying the greater part of his pro- 
perty. Two of the slaves expired on the spot. He embarked with the 
other four, who appeared more robust, for the port of Cumana; they 
died in the passage. This cruel deed had been preceded, the same 
year, by another, the circumstances of which were equally revolting, 
Enormous crimes like these are perpetrated almost with impunity: 
the spirit that dictated the laws is not that which presides over the exe- 
cation of them. The governor of Cumana was an upright and bu- 
mane man; but the forms of justice are laid down, and the governor's 
power does not extend to a reformation of abuses inherent in almost 
every system of European colonization.’—pp. 443, 444. 


On the arrival. of our travellers at Cariaco, they found a great 
proportion of its mhabitants confined to their hammocks by inter- 
mitting fevers, which M. de Humboldt satisfactorily accounts for 
from 
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from its situation. Lemonade, with infusions of the Scoparia 
dulcis, is usually given, and sometimes the Cuspare, or Quinquina 
Angosture. . de Humboldt regrets the unhealthy state of this 
little spot, as many of its inbabitants appeared to possess more 
easy manners, and more enlarged ideas than those of any other 
place which he had yet visited. ‘There seemed to prevail a marked 
predilection for the government of-the United States; and here, 
for the first time, the name of Washington was mentioned with a 
kind of enthusiastic warmth—there was a restless and dissatisfied 
disposition, but nothing escaped them that was hostile or violent 
towards the mother-country ; their longing after some future good 
appeared to be ardent, but took no determined direction: they 
were not happy, and yet appeared not to know why they should 
be otherwise. M. de Humboldt seems to think, that oe isa 
moment in the conflict of the colonies, as in almost all popular 
commotions, when governments, if they are not blind to the course 
of human events, may, by a wise and provident moderation, re- 
store the equilibrium and appease the storm. That moment we 
suspect has passed away ; and the final issue of the struggle between 
the physical force of the mother-country and the moral tendency 
of the colonies towards emancipation is now in fearful arbitra- 
tion. 

Whole plantations of the cocoa-tree are to be met with in the 
Gulph of Cariaco; it is the olive of the country. The see air 
seems indeed to be necessary to its growth; and M.de Humboldt says, 
that, in the Missions on the Oronoco, when they plant the cocoa- 
tree, a certain quantity of salt is always thrown into the hole which 
receives the nut; this intelligent traveller further observes, that, 
among the plants cultivated by man, there are but the sugar-cane, 
the plantain, the mammea, and the alligator-pear, which have the 
property of the cocoa, equally enduring to be irrigated with fresh 
and salt water.—Yet, our city agriculturists appear solicitous, at 
the simple sacrifice of a million and a half of established revenue, 
to enable the speculative farmer to salt his wheat and potatoe 
grounds—in other words, to put the two great staples of human sub- 
sistence to hazard, that the poor may season the beef and mutton 
which, in this case, they are not likely to get, more cheaply. 

The ninth chapter, which treats of the physical constitution and 
the manners of the Chaymas, and of the people who inhabit New 
Andalusia, contains a sober, sensible, and well arranged view of the 
different tribes of people, and the dialects made use of in this part 
of the New World; and we are pleased to find, that those fanciful 
theories of the derivation of languages, from some slight similarity 
in the construction or composition of a few words, are now treated 
with as little ceremony by M. de Humboldt himself as, in a former 
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Article, we felt ourselves authorized to treat some hasty specula- 
tions of this gentleman on the same subject. The analogy of a few 
scattered points of resemblance is no proof, he now admits, that 
they belong to the same stock; and, in fact, what would be thought 
of a philologist who should maintain the common origin of the lan- 
guage of the Incas and of the Hindoos, because he found, after 
minute investigation, three nearly corresponding words in the two 
languages—intai, munay, expull in that of the former, and indré, 
munya, vipulo, in that of the latter, signifying, a agrees the 
sun; love; great? ‘The whole of this chapter is highly interesting, 
but our limits will not allow us to do it that justice which it de- 
serves; and we must therefore content ourselves with extracting 
only the concluding paragraph. In speaking of the two great 
divisions of the people of the New World into the whites, which 
are the Esquimaux, and the copper-coloured, which include all 
the rest of this vast continent, he observes :— 

‘ Those nations which have white skins begin their cosmogony 
with white men ; according to them, negroes and dark-coloured people 
have been blackened or embrowned by the intense heat of the sun. This 
theory, adopted by the Greeks, though not without opposition, has 
descended to our own times. Buffon has repeated in prose what 
Theodectes said in verse two thousand years before, “ that nations 
wear the livery of the climates they inhabit.” If history had been 
penned by negroes, they would have maintained, what Europeans them- 
selves have latterly advanced, that man was originally black, or of a 
deep olive coloar; that he became white in some races, by civilization 
and progressive deterioration, in the way that animals, in the domestic 
state, pass from dark to lighter shades. In plants and animals, acci- 
dental varieties, formed under our own eyes, are become fixed, and are 
propagated without alteration; but, in the present state of human or- 
pmeion there is no proof of the different races of men, black, yel- 

w, copper-coloured, and white deviating materially from the primi- 
tive pe by the influence of climate, food, or other exterior agents. 

‘ I shall have occasion to resume these general remarks, when we 
ascend the vast table-lands of the Cordilleras, which are four or five 
times higher than the valley of Caripe. It is sufficient for my present pur- 

to rest on the testimony of Ulloa. This learned man has seea the 
Indians of Chili, of the Andes of Peru, of the scorching coasts of 
Panama, and also those of Louisiana which is situated under the 
northern temperate zone. He had the advantage of living at a period 
when theories were not so numerous as in the present day; and, like 
me, he was surprized at finding the indigenous native, under the line, as 
dark and swarthy i; the cold region of the Cordilleras, as in the 
plains. When we observe differences of colour, they are peculiar to the 
race. We shall presently find, on the fiery banks of the Oronoco, In- 
dians with skins inclining to white—est durans originis vis."-501—503. 
On their return to Cumana, our travellers remained there a 
month, preparing for their long expedition on the Oronoco _ 
the 
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the Rio Negro; this afforded them an opportunity of observing 
an eclipse of the sun, which happened on the 28th of October, 
and of comparing the chronometer with its result. M. de Hum- 
boldt observes, that the days which preceded and which followed 
that of the eclipse of the sun presented some very remarkable 
atmospherical phenomena. It was what in these countries is called 
the season of winter ; that is, of clouds and slight electric showers. 
From the 10th of October to the 3d of November a reddish vapour 
rose above the horizon and covered in a few minutes, as with a 
veil more or less dense, the whole azure vault of heaven—some- 
times so light, that the stars near the zenith were seen to twinkle 
through it, and the spots on the disc of the moon were visible; 
but the hygrometer was in no way affected by these fogs. 

* From the 28th of October to the 3d of November, the reddish 
mist had become denser than it had yet been; the heat of the night 
was oppressive, although the thermometer was no higher than 26°, 
The breeze which generally cools the air about eight or nine at night 
did not spring up. The atmosphere appeared on fire; and the burnt 
and dusty ground was cleft in all directions. On the 4th of November, 
about two in the afternoon, thick clouds of extraordinary blackness 
enveloped the lofty mountains of the Brigantine and the Tataraqual. 
They extended by degrees to the zenith. About four, we heard sharp 
and broken thunder over our heads, though at an immense height. 
At twelve minutes past four, the moment of the strongest electric ex- 
plosion, there were two shocks of an earthquake ; the second followed 
after an interval of fifteen seconds. The people ran shrieking into the 
streets. M. Bonpland, who was leaning over a table, examining some 
plants, was almost thrown down. I felt the second shock violently, 
though lying stretched in my hammock. What is rare at Cumana, its 
direction was from north to south. Some slaves, who were drawing 
water from a well more than twenty feet deep, close to the Rio Man- 
zanares, heard a report like the explosion of a strong charge of gunpow- 
der. It seemed to come from the bottom of the well, a very singular 
phenomenon, though sufficiently known indeed in most of the countries 
of America that are subject to earthquakes.’~-512, 513. 


The first shock was preceded by a violent gust of wind; and 
followed by an electric shower of large drops of rain; a dead 
alm succeeded, which continued all night. The sun setting 
in the thick gloom, having its disc enormously enlarged, dis- 
figured, and undulating, presented a spectacle of extraordinary 
magnificence. The shock of the earthquake, the clap of thunder 
which accompanied it, the red vapour seen for so many days, were 
all regarded as the effect of the eclipse. About nine a third shock 
was felt, less strong than the two former, but accompanied by a 
subterranean noise. A few months before this period, the city of 
Cumana had been almost totally destroyed by an earthquake ; and 
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it was not therefore surprizing, that the people should have regarded 
these unusual phenomena as the prognostics of a similar misfortune. 

On the morning of the 12th November, between two and three 
o'clock, there appeared in the east a number of luminous meteors 
of a very extraordinary kind. ‘Thousands of fire-balls and falling 
stars succeeded each other for the space of four hours ; their direc- 
tion invariably being from north to south. There was not a space 
in the heavens oqal in extent to three diameters of the moon, 
which was not observed at every moment filled with fire-balls and 
falling stars. All these meteors left luminous traces from 8° to 10° 
im length; and the phosphorescent light of these luminous belts 
continued from seven to eight seconds. Many of the falling stars 
had a nucleus very distinct, as large as the disc of Jupiter, from 
which proceeded sparks of an extremely vivid splendour; the 
balls appeared to burst as if by explosion, but the largest, from 1° 
to 1° 15' in diameter, disappeared without scintillation, and left 
behind them phosphorescent beams from fifteen to twenty minutes 
in breadth. ‘The inhabitants of Cumana having risen before four 
o'clock to assist at the first mass, witnessed these phenomena with 
considerable alarm, the elder part recollecting that the dreadful earth- 
quakes of 1766 had been preceded by similar appearances. They 
became more rare as the morning advanced, but a few were dis- 
tinguishable by their white splendour and the rapidity of their mo- 
tion, for a quarter of an hour after the sun had risen; this, how- 
ever, our author considered as the less extraordinary, when he re- 
flected, that in the year 1788, in the city of Papayan, the interior 
apartments of the houses were strongly illuminated in the middle of 
the day by an aérolite of an enormous size. 

Our travellers afterwards found that these meteors had every 
where been observed and compared to artificial fire-works, even to 
the borders of Brazil, under the equinoxial line—but this distance 
was nothing when compared with that through which they had 
appeared, as they learnt on their arrival in Europe,—namely, over 
an extent of sixty-four degrees of latitude and ninety-one of longi- 
tude; on the equator, in America, to Labrador; and on the continent 
of Europe, at Weimar in Germany, and at Herrenhut in Green- 
land; the former of which is one thousand eight hundred, and the 
latter one thousand three hundred marine leagues from the Rio 
Negro, which, supposing the meteors to have been the same (and 
the time exactly corresponds) would prove their height above the 
earth’s surface to be four hundréd and eleven leagues. But we are 
strongly disposed to question their identity ; to us it seems that their 
simultaneous appearance may be ascribed with far more probability 
to an identity of atmosphere than of bodies moving in that atmos- 
phere, at such distances from the earth’s surface ; as, a 
the 
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the present state of our knowledge, it seems doubtful whether light 
or heat, or substance of any kind, could be sustained in a state so 
very much attenuated as it must necessarily be at such a height, 


‘ Those natural philosophers who have of late instituted such 
elaborate investigations into the nature of falling stars and their 
parallaxes, consider them as meteors belonging to the extreme limits 
of our atmosphere ; as placed between the region of the aurora bo- 
realis and that of the lightest clouds. Some have been seen not 
higher than fourteen thousand toises, about four leagues; the most 
elevated appeur not to exceed thirty. They are frequently more than 
a hundred feet in diameter; and such is their rapidity, that they tra- 
verse a space of two leagues in a fewseconds. Some have been measured 
which had a direction almost perpendicular, or which formed an angle 
of fifty degrees with the vertical line. This very remarkable circum- 
stance led to the conclusion, that falling stars are not aérolites, which, 
after floating a long while in space, like the heavenly bodies, take fire 
upon accidentally entering our atmosphere, and fall to the earth.’"*— 
p- 524. 

From Cumana our travellers set out on a coasting voyage to the 
port of La Guayra. They descended rapidly the little river of 
Manzanares, the sinuosities of which are marked by cocoa-trees, as 
the windings of a river in our climate are by poplars and willows ; 
the thorny bushes which by day presented only leaves covered with 
dust, glittered during the night with a thousand luminous and 
- points. The number of phosphorescent insects (M. de 

umboldt says) are greatly augmented in the hurricane months ; 
when it is delightful to observe the effect of these moving and deep- 
red fires, which, reflected by the pellucid water, confound their 
figures with those of the starry vault of heaven. The following 
observations are very characteristic of our author’s manner. 


* We left the shores of Cumana as if we had been old inhabitants. It 
was the first spot we had touched under a zone, on which my thoughts 
had been fixed from my earliest youth. Nature, under the climate of 
the Indies, gives birth to an impression so deep and powerful that, after 
a few months’ stay, we seem to have lived there a long succession of 
years. In Europe, the inhabitant of the North, and of plains, expe- 
riences a similar sensation, when quitting, even after a transient visit, 
the shores of the gulf of Naples, the delightful country between Tivoli 
and the lake of Nemi, or the wild and awful scenery of the Upper Alps 
and the Pyrenees. Yet throughout the temperate zone, there is but 
little contrast in the vegetable world. The pines and oaks which top 
the mountains of Sweden have a certain family likeness to those which 
flourish under the genial climes of Greece and Italy. Between the tro- 
pics, on the contrary, in the lower regions of the two Indias, the whole 
face of nature is new and wonderful. In the plains, or in the gloom of the 





* <M. Chladuni, who at first considered falling stars as aécglites, has since abaudoned 
this notion.’ 
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forests, the remembrance of Europe is almost effaced ; for it is by vegeta- 
tion that the character of scenery is determined; it is this which acts 
upon the imagination by its mass, by the contrast of its forms, and by the 
splendour of its colours. Our new impressions, in proportion to their 
strength and freshness, destroy those we have hitherto received. Their 
force gives them the semblance of age. I appeal to those who, more 
sensible to the beauties of nature than to the charms of social life, have 
spent much time in the torrid zone. With what fond remembrance do 
they cherish for the remainder of their days the spot where they first 
planted their foot! A vague desire of seeing it again lingers in their 
thoughts to the most advanced period of life. Even now, Cumana and 
its dusty soil are oftener present to my imagination than all the wonders 
of the Cordilleras. Under the soft sky of the south, the earth, even 
where nearly destitute of vegetation, derives beauty from the light and 
enchanting hues of the atmosphere. The sun does not merely illu- 
mine every object, it colours, it throws around it an ethereal vapour 
which, without affecting the transparency of the air, renders the tints 
more harmonious, tempers the power of the light, and sheds throughout 
nature that calm which is reflected on our souls. To explain this 
vivid impression excited by the scenery of the two Indiasy:and this too 
upon coasts but thinly wooded, it may be sufficient to recall to mind, 
that the beauty of the sky from Naples to the equator augments almost 
as much as from Provence tu the south of Italy. —p. 531. 

-La Guayra, which is rather a roadsted than a harbour, is com- 
pared with Santa Cruz in Teneriffe; the houses of the city are backed 
by a wall of steep rocks, between which and the sea the level ground 
is not more than a hundred and forty toises in width: this space is 
occupied by two parallel streets, containing a population of about 
eight thousand inhabitants. The place has something of a lonely 
and melancholy appearance; bearing more affinity to that of a 
rocky island, destitute of soil and vegetation, than to a continent 
covered with vast forests. From a suite of experiments with the 
thermometer, it appeared that the climate of La Guayra is one 
of the highest temperatures on the globe: but it was not con- 
sidered to be remarkably unhealthy ; and that dreadful scourge, the 

low fever, had not been known there above two years before 

. de Humboldt’s visit; that is, immediately after opening the 
port to foreigners in 1797. ‘The North Americans, labouring under 
typhus, were received into Spanish hospitals, and it was soon spread 
abroad that they had imported the contagious disease ; while the 
North Americans declared, in their turn, that their people had 
brought it from La Guayra. Be this as it may, neither country has 
been free from it since the period in question, and perhaps both of 
them may with propriety refer its origin to the coast of Africa. 

The road leading from La Guayra to the Caraccas is said to 
resemble those of Saint Gothard, and the Great St. Bernard ; the 
culminating point of the mountain is named Las Vueltas; and a 
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sort of inn or halting place, near the summit, is called La Venta 
de Guayavo. 

* The first time of my crossing this table-land on my way to the 
capital of Venezuela, I found a number of travellers, who were resting 
their mules, assembled round the little inn of Guayavo. They were 
inhabitants of Caraccas, and were wrangling about the insurrection in 
favour of independence, which had taken place a little time before. 
Joseph Espaiia had perished on the scaffold; and his wife was ing 
in a cloister for giving shelter to her wandering husband, and not de- 
nouncing him to the government. I was struck at the irritation of their 
minds, and with the acrimonious discussion of questions upon which 
there ought never to be a difference of opinion among men of the same 
country. Whilst talking of the hatred of the mulattoes to the free 

and the whites ; of the wealth of the monks, and of the difficulty 
of holding the slaves in subjection, a cold wind, descending from the 
lofty summit of the Silla of Caraccas, enveloped us with a thick mist, 
and put an end to the angry dispute. We took shelter in the Venta of 
Guayavo. Upon entering the house, an old man, who had spoken with 
more calmness than the others, reminded them how imprudent it was, in 
these times of secret accusation, both on the mountain and in the city, 
to enter into political discussions. These words, delivered in a place so 
dreary, made a deep impression upon my mind : during our excursions 
to the Andes of New Grenada and Peru, impressions of the same kind 
were frequently renewed. In Europe, where nations decide their _— 
in plains, people climb the mountains to find seclusion and liberty. 
In the New World, the Cordilleras are inhabited twelve miles up; yet 
thither men carry with them their civil broils and their low and hateful 
passions. ary. dra are established on the ridge of the Andes, 
on the spot where the discovery of mines has led to the formation of 
cities ; and in these vast wildernesses, almost above the region of snow, 
surrounded by objects calculated to elevate the mind, the news of the 
refusal by the court of a ribband or a title often disturbs the happiness 
of whole families.’—p. 561. 

Caraccas is the capital of a country nearly twice as large as 
Peru, and little short in extent of New Granada. This country, 
known by the Spanish government under the name of Capitania 
general de Caraccas, or the United Provinces of Venezuela, contains 
nearly a million of inhabitants, of which about 60,000 are negro 
slaves. It consists of seven provinces, forming three distinct 
zones, stretching from east to west; that of cultivated land, that 
of savannas or pasturage, and that of forests; the last of which 
is penetrable only a of the rivers which traverse it: and 
in these three zones M. de Humboldt sees the picture of the three 
conditions of human society—the life of the wild hunter, in the 
woods of the Oronoco—the pastoral life in the l/anes, or savannas 
—and the agricultural, in the high valleys, and at the foot of the 
mountains bordering the sea-coast. The natives of what our au- 
thor calls the first zone, from their mutual quarrels, and the inter- 
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ference of the monks and the Spanish soldiers, are said to exhibit 
a melancholy picture of misery and privation; a tame uniformity 
prevails in the pastoral regions ; the agricultural are, of course, the 
most eivilized and the most social. 

‘The native Indians of the Capitania are not numerous; the 
whites and the mestees therefore have nothing to fear from them, 
as they do not exceed one-ninth of the whole population, whereas 
in Mexico they are stated to amount nearly to one-half. Neither 
are the blacks of Venezuela considerable in number ; but they be- 
come of importance by their accumulation in one spot: they cou- 
stitute about the fifteenth-part of the whole population. Cuba, 
whose extent is eight times Jess than Venezuela, has about four 
times more slaves, the number in that island being 212,000.. The 
great basin of the Atlantic, formed by the shores of Venezuela, of 
New Granada, of Mexico, of the United States, and the Antilles, 
is called by M. de Hamboldt the American Mediterranean ; and 
these he computes to contain about a million and a half of free 
blacks and slaves ; but so unequally distributed, that there are very 
few in the south, and scarcely any in the west; their great accumu- 
lation being on the northern and eastern shores of this basin, or on 
the sides of it next to Africa. In the Spanish colonies the little 
¢ommotions which have occasionally manifested themselves among 
the slaves have speedily been repressed; but the establishment of 
what is called freedom in St. Domingo has emboldened them to 
assume a menacing attitude, and created very considerable alarm ;— 
well indeed it may! M.de Humboldt says that the gradual, or im- 
mediate abolition of slavery has been proclaimed in the different 
regions of Spanish America, less from motives of justice and hu- 
manity, than for the purposes of obtaining the aid of a race of 
men, intrepid, habituated to privations, and easily persuaded that 
the contest is for their own interests. . 

M. de Humboldt cautiously abstains from giving any opinion 
with respect to the probable termination of the present contest of 
the Spanish colonies with the mother-country ; (of which we shall 
speedily present our readers with an interesting detail ;) but he offers 
some very sensible remarks on this painful subject. He observes, 
that the desire of uninterrupted tranquillity, the dread of engaging 
in an enterprize that may miscarry, hmder all those connected with 
the Spaniards from embracing the cause of independence, or from 
aspiring to the establishment of a local and representative govern- 
ment, although dependent on the mother-country. One party, dread- 
ing all violent measures, flatter themselves that moderate reform 
might render less oppressive the colonial government ; they see in a 
revolution the loss of their slaves, the spoliation of the clergy, and 
the introduction of toleration, which they consider as spromgenibie 
wit 
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with the established worship. Others belong to that small number 
of families, which, in every community, whether by hereditary opu- 
lence, or by their ancient establishment in the colonies, exercise a 
real municipal aristocracy. ‘They would rather,’ says M.de Hum- 
boldt, ‘ be deprived of certain rights than let all participate in them ;: 
they would prefer even a foreign government to a power exercised 
by an inferior caste of Americans; they abhor every constitution 
founded on an equality of rights; above all, they dread the loss of 
those titles, which have cost them so much trouble to acquire, and 
which constitute so essential an ingredient in their domestic happi- 
ness.’ ‘There are yet others, and their numbers are not inconsider- 
able, who live on their estates, and enjoy that liberty which presents 
itself even under the most vexatious governments. These would, 
doubtless, prefer the ancient condition of the colonies, a national 
government, and full liberty of commerce; but this wish is not 
sufficiently strong to prevail over the love of repose, and the habits 
of an indolent life; to urge them, in a word, to long and painful 
sacrifices. 

M. de Humboldt estimated the population of the Caraccas at 
forty thousand souls, in 1300; this had increased to fifty thousand 
when the great earthquake of the 26th of, March, 1812, took place, 
and buried nearly twelve thousand of its inhabitants under the ruins 
of their houses: the political events which succeeded this catas- 
trophe have reduced the population of this ill-fated city to less than 
twenty thousand. Caraccas contains eight churches, five convents, 
and a public theatre. The pit, in which the men are separated 
from the women, is uncovered, ‘ so that,’ says M. de Humboldt, 
* one may see at the same time the actors and the stars.’ 

A national author, Jose de Oviedo y Banos, has compared the 
site of Caraccas with that of the terrestrial paradise, and found 
in the Anauco, and the neighbouring torrents, the four rivers which 
watered the Garden of Eden; ‘ and what,’ asks M. de Humboldt, 
* can be imagined more delicious than a temperature which ranges, 
in the day-time, from 16° to 20° 8’, and, in the night, from 12° 8” 
to 14° 4’ of Reaumur, and which is favonrable at once to the 
growth of the banana, the orange, the coffee, the apple, the apricot, 
and wheat-corn?” He admits, nevertheless, that the proximity of 
the lofty mountains of Avila and Silla give to the city a dull and 
neavy character, especially in the months of November and De- 
cember. 

* But this prospect, so gloomy, so melancholy---this contrast between 
the serenity of morning and the cloudiness of evening does not exist in 
the middle of summer. In June and July the nights are clear and 
delicious: the atmosphere retains then that unbroken ee Smeg 


transparency, which are peculiar to the table-mountains and all the ap- 
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land vallies in calm weather, so long.as the winds mingle no currénts of 
air of a different temperature. It is at this season that one enjoys all 
the beauty of a landscape which, at the end of January, I never saw 
rfectly clear, except for a few days. The two round heads of the 
illa appear at Caraccas almost under the same angle of elevation as the 
Pic of Teneriffe in the port of Orotava. The lower half of the moun- 
tain is clothed with a smooth turf; next comes the zone of evergreen 
shrubs, which a rosy light reflects at the flowering-time of the Befaria, 
the Alpine Rose-bay of equinoxial America. Above this woody zone 
rise two huge rocky masses in the shape of cupolas. Déstitute of ve- 
getation, they increase by their nudity the apparent height of a moun- 
tain, which, in the temperate part of Europe, would scarcely be con- 
sidered in the line of perpetual snow. It is with this imposing aspect 
of the Silla, and the rugged disposition of the ground to the north of the 
town, that are agreeably contrasted the cultivated region of the vale, 
and the smiling plains of Chacao, of Petera, and La Vega.’---581. 

A taste iy are is encouraged at Caraccas, and the inhabi- 
tants are particularly fond of music, which is cultivated with success, 
and which serves, as the cultivation of the fine arts seldom fails 
to do, to bring together the different classes of society; but the 
sciences have made little progress. It was only in the convent of 
St. Francis that our travellers met with a respectable old man, 
who had distinct notions on the state of modern astronomy ; and he 
calculated almanacs for all the provinces of Venezuela. This great 
city had no printing press before 1806, when a Frenchman, of the 
name of Delpeche, introduced one. 

In a journey to the summit of the peaked mountain of Silla, we 
have many curious and striking observations on the rocks, the vege- 
tation, and the state of the atmosphere. Here, as afterwards among 
the Andes, the travellers sought in vain for a native rose-bush; 
and M.de Humboldt doubts if this charming plant is to be found in 
all South America, or even in the whole southern hemisphere. His 
elucidations on the distribution of plants, and the singular resem- 
blance in the habit and physiognomy of plants under isothermal 
parallels, in regions the most distant from each other, are ingenious 
and interesting, but too long for us to give even an abstract of them. 
He deprecates all hypotheses on this subject, too lightly adopted by 
some, and declines substituting others, conceiving that the natural 
historian has performed his part in pointing out the facts aud the 
order in which nature has-distributed the vegetable forms. This is 
as it ought to be; and we heartily congratulate M. de Humboldt on 
his page fom the trammels of theory, which is at once the pride 
oe e of science in the capital of France where he first im- 

1 it. 


The view from the top of the Silla is thus described. 
* Having gained the summit, we enjoyed, though but for a few 
minutes, 
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minutes, the heavens in all their serenity. Our eye stretched over a vast 
extent of country, plunging at once upon the sea in the north, and upon 
the fertile valley of Caraccas in the south. The barometer stood at 
30 inches 7. 6 lines; the temperature of the atmosphere was 13° 7’, 
We were at an elevation of thirteen hundred and fifty toises. An ex- 
panse of sea, of thirty-six leagues radius, is embraced in one view. Those 
who are apt to become dizzy on looking down great depths, should re- 
main in the middle of the small flat on the summit of the eastern cupola 
of the Silla. The mountain is not remarkably high, being nearly eighty 
toises lower than that of Canigou ; but what distinguishes it from all the 
mountains I have crossed, is its immense precipice on the side of the sea. 
The shore forms but a narrow edging ; and, in looking from the top of the 
pyramid upon the houses of Caravellada, the wall-sided rocks, by an 
optical illusion of which I have often spoken, appear almost perpen- 
dicular. The true inclination of the slope appeared to me, by an 
accurate calculation, 53° 28°. The mean inclination of the Pic of 
Teneriffe is hardly 12° 30.. A precipice of six or seven miles, like that 
of the Silla of Caraccas, is a phenomenon much rarer than is imagined 
by those who traverse mountains without measuring their height, bulk, 
or declivity. Since the revival, in several parts of Europe, of expe- 
riments upon the fall of bodies, and upon their deflexion to the south-east, 
a wall-sided rock, two hundred and fifty toises of perpendicular height, 
has been sought in vain throughout all the-Alps of Swisserland. The 
slope of Mount Blanc to the Allée Blanche does not make an angle even 
of 45°, although, in most geological works, Mount Blanc is described as 
cut straight down on the south.’—p. 608. 

It was night when they reached, in their descent, the savanna, 
which is more than nine hundred toises in height. 

‘ Asthereisscarcely any twilight between the tropics, perfect day-light is 
followed by sudden darkness. The moon was in the horizon: her face 
was covered from time to time by heavy clouds driven by a cold, impetu~ 
ous wind. The steep declivities, clothed with yellow, withered grass, 
were at one time wrapt in obscurity, then, suddenly illumined, they looked 
like precipices which the eye sought to fathom. We proceeded in a 
long file, endeavouring to assist each other with our hands, to prevent 
rolling down in case of stumbling. The guides who carried our instru- 
ments left us one by one to go and sleep in the mountain. Among 
those who remained, was a Congo negro, who éxcited my admiration by 
the skill with which he carried upon his head a large dipping needle, 
keeping it always in equilibrium, notwithstanding the great steep- 
ness of the rocks. The mist began to clear away from the bottom of 
the valley. The lights which we saw scattered beneath us produced a 
double iliusion—the steeps seeming still more dangerous than they 
teally were, and, during six hours of continual descent, we constantly fan- 
cied ourselves near the farm-houses at the foot of the Silla. We heard, 
very distinctly, human voices and the shrill tones of guitars. Gene- 
tally speaking, so strong is the upward propagation of sound, that, in an 
aérostatic balloon, the barking of dogs may sometimes be heard at the 
height of three thousand toises,’—p. 616. 

This last observation is very just. From the edge of the Table 
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Mountain, which is three thousand six hundred feet high, and the 
upper part of which rises perpendicularly at the distance of about 
a mile from Cape Town, every noise made in the town, and even 
the word of command on the parade, may be distinctly heard. 
Shakspeare therefore is probably more correct when he describes 
the crows and choughs from Dover cliff to shew ‘ scarce so gross 
as beetles,’ than when he says 
fe the murmuring surge 

That on th’ unnumbered idle pebbles chafe, 

Can scarce be heard so high.’ 

The volume concludes with some account of the attempts at 
working the gold and silver mines of the Caraccas, which were 
soon abandoned from the slender indications of these metals, and 
the high price of labour; but M.de Humboldt thinks that the 
question whether the province of Venezuela possesses mines worthy 
of being worked is by no means decided ; and that although in 
countries where labour is dearer, the cultivation of the soil de- 
mands unquestionably the first care of government, the example of 
New Spain sufficiently proves that the working of metals does not 
always injure the progress of agricultural industry. ‘ The highest 
cultivated plains of Mexico, (he says,) those which recal to the re- 
collection of travellers the most beautiful fields of France and the 
south of Germany, extend from Silao towards the Villa de Leon; 
they border on the mines of Guanaxuato, which alone produce the 
sixth part of all the silver of the New World.’ 

We have been copious in our extracts, in order more fully to ex- 
hibit M. de Humboldt’s manner of treating his subjects. Being less 
scientific than the former part of the narrative, this volume is better 
nw for the general reader ; and, as M.de Humboldt knows so 
well to communicate an interest to every subject which comes under 
his view, we have very little doubt that his remaining volumes, which 
will conduct his readers along the Oronoco, the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, and the elevated plains of Mexico, will rise in interest with 
the importance and grandeur of his subjecct. 


Art. VII. A practical Inquiry into the Causes of the frequent 
Failure of the Operations of Depression, and of the Extraction 
of the Cataract, as usually performed ; with the Description of 
a Series of new and improved Operations, by the practice of 
which most of these Causes of Failure may be avoided.  Illus- 
trated by Tables of the compurative success of the new and old 
modes of practice. By Sir William Adams, &c. London. 1817. 

T# ERE is less of the art of composition in this book than we 

usually meet with in the present day. ‘The title-page has in 

no inconsiderable degree run away with the preface—and the de- 
dication with the subject and the supplement. The periods are, 
in 
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in many instances, out of joint; the manner is too diffuse and 
desultory, and the pronoun of the first person somewhat more fre- 
quent in its appearance than is customary in the polished reserve of 
modern times. With all this, however, the work has a peculiar 
claim to attention, and we have read it with considerable interest. 
Its subject is highly important; its questionable points are dis 
cussed with great candour; it is enriched with the opinions and 
practice of the best and most skilful authorities of every country, 
not ostentatiously paraded, but fairly brought forward and com- 
pared, for the purpose of stating their respective merits and de- 
fects, and of showing the necessity of some improvement in the 
best modes of operating for the cataract which have hitherto been 
devised ; and it is rendered still more valuable by the author’s 
ingenuous disclosure of the practice which he is well known to 
have applied with success to the blind pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, as well as in the private course of his professional en- 
gements. 

The definition of the disease called Cataract is thus given in the 
opening paragraph of the work :— 

‘ The term cataract is of Greek derivation, and signifies an opacity 
either of the crystalline lens, its capsule, or the interstitial fluid con- 
tained between the lens and capsule, which is called the Humour Mor- 
gagni, (Humor Morgagni) it having been first discovered by the emi- 
nent anatomist of that name. Cataract may exist in any of these parts 
separately, or they may all be at the same time opaque. To which the 
author adds, (p. 4.) ‘ the capsule and lens are, however, much more 
frequently occupied by disease than the humour morgagni.’ 

We suspect that a simple cataract of Morgagni’s interstitial fluid 
is rather a speculative than an actual disease ; one that possibly 
may exist, rather than one that has been actually detected and 
described. Richter, so far as we are acquainted, is the only writer 
before Sir William Adams, who has ever noticed this species or 
variety ; for at present we know not how to arrange it. The notice 
occurs, as in the volume before us, in the initiatory account of 
the disease, and is never touched upon or referred to afterwards. 
Nor do we recollect a single case of the kind described as an 
actual occurrence in any author whatever: and hence Plenck, who 
has made a yery free use of Richter, and followed up the diseases 
of the eye through little less than six hundred distinct species, (to 
say nothing of the numerous varicties into which each of these 
species is still further divided,) and who may therefore be conceived 
to have given all that is needful, bas omitted the interstitial cata- 
ract altogether.* 

It 

* His definition being as follows.—‘ Cataracta—est cecitas, que ab opacitate lentis 
crystalline, vel ejus capsule, provenit.—Respecti sedis, quam opacitas tenet, dividitur 

cataracta, 
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160 Sir William Adaths on Cataract. Oct. 
It is singular that the term cataract, though, as our author ob- 
serves, of Greek derivation, and certainly of considerable antiquity, 
is not to be found either among the Greek or Roman writers ; 
the first of whom called the disease apochysis (dro vc1s) or hypo- 
chysis (6x6 x¢u01;)—and the latter suffusio, which is the name em- 
ed by Celsus. Cataracta, however, is in frequent use among 

the Arabian authors, and is generally supposed to have been in- 


vented by Avicenna. That we derived it from the splendid” 


caliphat of Bagdad there can be little doubt. ‘Ihe term cataract, 
however, does not exactly signify an opacity, as is stated in the 
definition before us, nor disturbance or confusion of the sense of 
vision, as is its common interpretation. Cataractes, or catar- 
rhactes, (xatapaxrys or xatappaxtys,) whence the Latin cataracta, 
is a genuine Greek term, importing a gate or door, or the bar which 
fastens it and proves an impediment to its being opened ; and, as 
the eyes were called by the Greek philosophers the portals or 
windows of the mind,— 

Dicere porro oculos nullam rem cernere posse, 

Sed per eos animum ut foribus spectare reclusis, 

Difficile est--- 
the elegant fancy of the Arabians applied the term cataracta to the 
disease before us, as forming a bar or shutter to those windows 
by — the mind obtains a view of external objects, or an external 
world. 

One of the most difficult species of cataract to detect is that of the 
lenticular membrane or capsule, (the second of Plenck and of Sir 
William Adams,) when confined to its posterior part, or that im- 
mediately behind the lens itself, and which is hence, in a very con- 
siderable degree, concealed by it. From the depth of the opacity, 
covered by the healthy appearance and sisal brilliancy of the 
lens, it is not surprizing that it should have puzzled many ophthal- 
mists of considerable practice, and been mistaken by others for 
an amaurosis or gutta serena, and consequently, while admitting of 
cure, been abandoned as an intractable disease. 

‘ The opacity of the anterior part of the capsule can at all times be 
easily distinguished ; but the posterior opacity is not easily detected, 
and has been known to elude the careful examination of several very 
experienced oculists, by whom it has been mistaken for gutta serena ; 
and; although this species of cataract is mentioned by authors, it may 
be doubted whether they were, in reality, practically, aware of its 
existence. Indeed, without the assistance of the belladonna, or some 
other applicatiqn capable of dilating the pupil, which class of applica- 





cataracta, 1. In crystallinam, si ipsa lens crystallina est opaca. 2. In capsularem, 
quam alii membranaceam vocant, si capsule crystalline lamina anterior, vel posterior, 
vel utraque, opaca redditur. 3. In crystallino-capsularem, si lens crystallina et ¢jus 
capsula simul opacantur.’ 
. tions 
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7817. Sir William Adams on Cataract. 161 
tions weré known to the ancient writers, but have been revived only 
within these few years, it is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to dis- 
tinguish it. Richter, Wenzel, and Scarpa, who have written so largely 
upon cataract, and have published cases of its varieties on which they 
have operated, have not recorded any instance of this remarkable spe- 
cies : in which the posterior part of the capsule is alone affected with 
opacity, while the anterior part of that membrane, and the crystalline 
» remain perfectly transparent. In this country, at least, there is 
ason to believe, that it was practically very little known previous to 
the publication of my work on Cataract, &c. in 1812, in which a case 
of this kind is detailed at length, in a gentleman who had been blind 
eighteen years, seven of which he had been under the care of an eminent 
and experienced oculist, who considered and treated the disease as 
Gutta Serena.’—pp. 6—8, 

We have no doubt of the correctness of this statement, so far as 
relates to our own country, and concede to Sir William Adams the 
merit of having first practically called the attention of the English 
profession to this peculiar species of cataract, though the quotation 
we have just made from Plenck is a sufficient proof that the disease 
had been long known, and its seat distinctly laid down by writers on 
the continent. 

It was formerly supposed, by one or two writers, that the.crys- 
talline humour has no proper capsule, and that the only membrane 
which invests it is a duplicature, or anterior and posterior extension 
of the membrane which incloses the vitreous humour, and which is 
commonly described by the name of tunica aranea, or membrana 
hyaloidea ; but it had altogether escaped our attention that this 
anatomical mistake, as we must still venture to call it, had been 
unaccountably revived within the last five years by a distinguished 
surgeon of this metropolis, in a passage copied by the present 
writer, and plausibly asserted to be little more than a transcript 
from Anthony Maitre-Jan’s Traité des Maladies de (Oeil. It is 
not necessary to enter into the subject: the anatomy of the eye is 
too well known in the present day to render the point for a mo- 
ment questionable ; and if it were not, the cloud of authorities 
brought forward by Sir William Adains, in proof that the Jens has 
a tunica propria, and that the species of cataract before us is seated 
in the posterior part of that tunic, would impel us to banish all 
hesitation whatever. 

But we mention the fact for two reasons. First, because an error 
upon this subject is of great importance in a practical point of 
view ; and secondly, if the position could be sustained for a mo- 
ment, that the investing membrane of the Jens is nothing more than 
an extension of the investing membrane of the vitreous humour, 
no writer has hitherto explained the proper meaning of the term 
cataract, as technically employed, or the real nature:and extent of 
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the disease it indicates ; since, instead of being limited, as we be- 
lieve it has been by every one, to an opacity of the lenticular cham- 
ber, or its delicate walls, it would run indefinitely into the walls 
and chamber of another and very distinct portion of the eye-ball, 


and, consequently, confound diseases that have hitherto been held . 


altogether discrepant and dissociate. 


The cause of cataract—we mean that of the crystalline lens—h 
never hitherto been satisfactorily explained. It was at one til 


supposed to be most frequently a result of inflammation. Our 
author abandons this principle upon every occasion, and adopts its 
opposite—that of debility of the minute vessels of the lens: in 
other words, we are now to read atony imstead of entony as its origin. 

* Indeed, it is a matter of doubt with me, whether the body of the 
lens is, under any circumstance, capable of taking on inflammation, 
although, both from disease. and accident, the capsule is susceptible of 
it in a high degree: and I think it more probable, when opacity of the 
lens results from a blow upon the eye, without the capsule being rup- 
tured, that it originates from the derangement produced in the minute 
vessels of the lens, which occasions the want of a sufficient supply of 
blood, rather than an excess of it. 

‘ This hypothesis (for such it must be considered) seems strength- 
ened, by the manner in which cataract is supposed to occur in old per- 
sons, in whom the minute order of vessels, in common with those of 
every other part of the system, becoming obliterated, probably pro~ 
duces an opacity of the lens, from the want of nourishment, which, in 
consequence, being no longer influenced by the circulation of the blood, 
loses its vitality, and becomes opake.’—p. 29. 

This explanation is ingenious ; yet as a cataract of the capsule 
produced avowedly by inflammation, in many instances extends to 
the body of the lens, it does not account for the means by which 
such extension is produced. In this case, the action seems to be 
one and the same—simple and continuous. But upon the hypo- 
thesis before us we are to suppose two opposite actions—excess 
of irritability operating ou the capsule, and deficiency of irritability 
upon the lens ; to contemplate the one as the cause of the other, 
and both these opposite actions as productive of a common result. 

The progress of the disease is accurately sketched in the follow- 
ing Passage — 

* The first symptom of the approach of cataract is marked by a 
slight obscurity of vision, as if the patient was looking through a cloud, 
light smoke, or dirty glass, which is frequently accompanied with the 
appearance of black specks, cobwebs, flies, &c. flitting before his eye. 
At first, there is so small a change in the appearance of the crystalline 
lens, that no person, by examining that body, would be led to suspect 
the approach of cataract, as the dullness of vision perceived by the 
patient, I believe generally, if not always, precedes any observable 
change in the wansparency of the lens, which frequently a it 
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exceedingly difficult to determine between the first approaches of gutta 
serena, and of cataract. Shortly afterwards the pupil loses its beautiful 
jet black colour, and assumes a turbid appearance, which muddiness 
increases by degrees, until at last the lens becomes entirely opake, and 


* of a white, yellow, or dark colour, constituting what is called a mature, 


or ripe cataract. 

* During the whole of the advance of the cataract, unless it be com- 

icated with any other state of disease, the natural functions of the 

is are preserved, and no pain whatever is felt in the eye, or head. So 
ittle conscious, indeed, is the patient of the existence of cataract, when 
it attacks but one eye at a time, that he is frequently ignorant of the 
loss of sight in it, until, by accidentally covering the other, he finds 
himself wholly dark ; or, from being unable to judge accurately of dis- 
tances, he spills his wine in attempting to pour it into a small glass, or 
cannot, with certainty, snuff a candle, and is hence induced to examine 
his eyes separately. In one instance which I saw at Exeter, where 
cataract was produced by a blow from a bush, the wife of the patient 
soon after observed a whiteness of the pupil, which she did not mention 
to her husband, lest it should alarm him; and it was upwards of three 
weeks before he knew himself to be blind, in ene eye, by accidentally 
putting his hand over the other. 

* The disease generally commences at first in one eye, and, by the 
time it has made any considerable progress, the other eye becomes 
affected. This, however, is not always the case, as I have known ten, 
or fourteen years, to intervene between the production of cataract in 
one eye, and the subsequent formation of it in the other. There is an 
equal degree of uncertainty, in the period of time, required for the com- 
plete formation of cataracts. I have known them completely formed 
(and when not arising, apparently, from any particular exciting cause) 
in the short space of three months, whereas, in other instances, if I may 
credit the patients’ statement, they had been gradually losing their sight 
for upwards of ten years. The usual length of time is between one 
and three years, which embraces the period when the obscurity of vision 
first commences, until the cataract is completely formed. When, how- 
ever, the cataract is produced by accidents, or arises from the appli- 
cation of any particular exciting cause, it will sometimes form in an 
almost incredibly short space of time. 

‘ Richter mentions the case of a forester, who, labouring under the 
gout, had his feet exposed to a great degree of cold during the night: 
the gout suddenly retroceded in consequence, and he was entirely de- 
prived of his sight the same night. He adds, “ I saw him next morn- 
ing, and found a complete pearly-coloured cataract. Eschenbach 
relates a similar, case.” 

* Tartra, in his excellent Thesis on Cataract, mentions a case, related 
by Fabrice de Hilden, of a lady about fifty years of age, who, having 
wept a great deal for the loss of a relation, became blind from cataracts 
in one night, without pain or inflammation, 

* He also mentions, that he was informed by Weidmann, a cele- 
berated surgeon of Mayence, of a case of cataract, which suddenly 
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164 Sir William Adams on Cataract. Oct 
formed in the eye of a man on his quitting a feast very much intox- 
icated. Tenon states, that he had seen a lady with two cataracts, 
which were completely formed in one day. He also relates the case 
of a potter, who, going into his pottery while it was heated, came out 
with two perfect cataracts,’ 

All these cases import great irritative action, and suggest inflam- 
mation rather than atony as the cause. Indeed we can hardly 


conceive how the latter could produce so sudden an influence : and» 


it is observed by our author himself immediately afterwards, that, 
‘ when cataract results from age, or is produced by any other na- 
tural cause, the progress of the disease is much more slow. We 
mean not, however, to say that local debility does not induce cata- 
ract, but only that it is not the sole inductive principle; and that 
cataract, like gangrene, and a variety of other diseases, may pro- 
ceed from either extreme. It is very probable, indeed, as our 
author observes, ‘ that cataract in old persons, or those in whom 
the animal powers, according to the course of nature, are suffering 
by slow decay, is occasioned by an obliteration of the vessels that 
nourish the crystalline lens.'-—p. 48. 

It is not very surprizing that a dexterous and successful operator 
should be forward in recommending, even from the first, a recourse 
to chirurgical rather than to medical treatment. We do not differ 
from our author in the main, but we think that he allows somewhat 
too little to the possibility of benefit from any plan of medical treat- 
ment that is either now known, or may be hit upon hereafter. ‘The 
subject, however, is well put in the following passage : 

* By whatever process the disorder may be produced, it is obvious, 
that it is not likely to be easily within the reach of medical treatment ; 
and the almost uniform failure of general, and local remedies, leaves no 
other resource for the patient than an operation. 

‘It will be granted to me, without much hesitation, that no solid 
body, in any part of the system, admits of being removed by the ab- 
sorbents, without first undergoing solution. A supposition to the con- 
trary, involves the absurdity of believing, that the finest and most deli- 
cate series of vessels of the body, whose largest trunks are with difficulty 
made visible by dissection, and whose smaller tubes are not cognizable 
to the senses, and can only be proved to exist by analogical reasoning, 
should possess the mechanical power of abrading the solid substance of 
bone. The power of these vessels in absorbing fluids is undeniable ; 
and it is equally certain, that portions of exfoliated bone are removed by 
them, and carried into the general system; but their structure shews 
the impossibility of their exercising a sufficient force, for this purpose, 
upon solid substances ; it is, therefore, more than probable that solution 
takes place as a ecg process to absorption. This reasoning 
applies with equal force to the absorption of solid cataracts, for, in 


proportion to the comparative size of the absorbent vessels, which the 
lens and capsuie possess, the resistance will be equal to that which i 
offered 
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offered by bone to absorbent vessels of a larger size, in other parts of 
the body. One necessary step, therefore, to the removal of a solid, 
lenticular cataract, is, first of all, to effect its solution. 

‘ To accomplish this, completely within its capsule, and without the 
solvent agency of the aqueous humour, must be admitted to be beyond 
the power of any internal, or external remedies.’—pp. 48, 49. 

Now we cannot categorically consent to any such admission, 
although we are not, at present, acquainted with any medicine, or 
course of medicines which, whether generally or locally applied, 
will decidedly operate in removing the opacity. We object to the 
argument. 

The cataract, or opaque lens, is here contemplated as a dead or 
inert body, surrounded by a living substance. It should first, how- 
ever, have been proved that it is a dead or inert body. But grant- 
ing that it is so, are we to suppose no other set of vessels at work 
to carry off this obstruction than the absorbents? We admit that 
im every case of this kind a solution of the dead matter, and con- 
sequently a solvent medium, is necessary: and in all common 
cases, even where a dead piece of bone is to be removed, we find 
this, or think we find it, in the new and correspondent action of 
the contiguous secernents thus keeping, pace with the new action 
of the absorbents, and pouring forth a secretion that, being applied 
to the surface of the dead matter, dissolves, not indeed the whole 
substance at once, so as to convert it into a mass of pus, or of any 
other fluid, but only that part of it with which it is in immediate 
contact, and which hereby becomes fitted for absorption, and is 
absorbed accordingly. And as the same double and harmonious 
action is continued upon every fresh surface of the dead matter that 
thus becomes exposed, the whole is at length carried off, and a 
cavity produced where before was solid substance. 

This reasoning, which is meant to embrace and exemplify the 
doctrine of Mr. Johu Hunter upon the general subject before us, 
applies to the opaque lens contemplated as a dead or inert sub- 
stance alone. But it is not necessary thus to contemplate it in 
every case of lenticular opacity ; for it is possible, and indeed pro- 
bable, that, in many instances, it becomes nebulous from the 
secretion of a morbid and non-transparent fluid by its own minute 
secernents; and, in such cases, a return of the diseased vessels to 
their wonted healthy action is all that is necessary to remove the 
opacity, and consequéntly to carry off the cataract. 

Whether there actually exist, in the wide region of therapeu- 
tics, any description of medicines capable of exciting this return 
of healthy action, or of stimulating the surrounding systems of 
secernents and absorbents to a removal of the entire lens when 
absolutely dead or inert, is a question altogether distinct from 
: 13 the 
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the present consideration, which is merely designed to shew, that 
the general principles of the animal economy, so far as we are 
acquainted with them, and as they apply to the subject before us, 
are in favour of curative trials by medicine, rather than adverse to 
them upon the ground of physiological absurdity. That the 
crystalline lens, in a state of health, is a living and active sub- 
stance ; and that a change in its organization is perpetually taking 
place will not be disputed by any physiologist in the present day. 
Internal agents, apparently of various kinds, which lie far beyond 
the prying power of the nicest research, have a considerable influ- 
ence upon this change, and hereby, indeed, not only produce the 
opacity which we call cataract, but all the peculiar characters by 
which one species or variety is distinguished from another, and the 
cataract is rendered black or white, or ferrugineous, or green, or 
amber in respect to colour; or hard, horny, soft, or even fluid 
and milky, im respect to consistence. And if internal agents be 
possessed of these powers, it is possible, whether we be acquainted 
with them or not, that external agents may also exist, capable of 
producing effects as considerable. ‘The specific medicines we are 
acquainted with are not many, and their course of action is en- 
tirely concealed from us: yet they are sufficiently numerous, and 
their influence upon particular organs is sufficiently direct and une- 
quivocal, to induce a belief that other specifics may yet exist, pos- 
sessing as clear and undeniable a power over other organs of the 
animal system. Nor can we, even at present, altogether discredit 
the benefits which are stated by writers of the first character, to 
have resulted occasionally from a judicious application of some of 
the remedies in common use. 

We are nevertheless ready to admit, and even with a high degree 
of satisfaction, that the judicious and ingenious improvement given 
by Sir William Adams to most of the operatious for cataract, in 
whatever way it be intended to remove it, renders all attempts at 
curing or relieving the disease by medicine of far less consequence 
than they have been in former times. 

The ordinary operations employed for the removal of cataract 
are the three following :—that of couching, or depression; that of 
extraction; and that of absorption. Each of these is described 
at length, as well historically as practically,in the work before us ; 
their respective advantages and disadvantages are very candidly 
brought together from the best practical writers on the subject: 
and the dangers and the difficulties, and the various inconveniences 
accompanying each, being forcibly and alarmingly detailed, not 
from writings hostile to the particular method investigated, but, 
for the most part, from the verbal admissions of its chief advocates 
and patrons, our author proceeds to point out the means by ay 
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the greater part, and not unfrequently the whole of these evils may 
be avoided by his own method of operating, which he describes 
with a perspicuity and an ingenuousness that does equal credit to 
his head and his heart. 

Of the three ordinary modes of attempting to remove the cata- 
ract, and which we have just adverted to, that of depression or 
couching, as it is colloquially called, is abandoned by our author 
altogether ; and for réasons which we confess are sufliciently satis- 
factory to ourselves, and we have no doubt will prove sufficiently 
satisfactory to the profession at large. ‘The operation for absorp- 
tion appears to be Sir William’s favourite mode of practice. It 
is in effect more extensively applicable than any other operation for 
cataract, and will probably hereafter be allowed, in every instance, 
to supersede the use of the depressing process, wherever the cata- 
ract is capable of division; as the process of extraction, with our 
author’s new mode of placing the lens in the anterior chamber, and 
then drawing it away through an opening on the outer side, instead 
of the inferior part of the cornea, will, in like manner, be em- 
ployed to supersede the same process, wherever the cataract is indi- 
visible from its hardness. We were much pleased with the 
author’s valuable improvement on Cheselden’s operation for artifi- 
cial pupil; it bids fair to be accompanied with very extensive suc- 
cess. 

Hitherto most operators, having made their election of a particu- 
lar mode of practice, have confined themselves to that mode alone, 
and rejected every other as of inferior value. It is to the credit of 
Sir William Adams that he employs, without prejudice, such mode 
as appears best adapted to the peculiarity of the case. 

* Those,’ says he, ‘ who practise the older mode of extraction, in 
general confine themselves exclusively to that operation, whatever may 
be the age of the patient, the consistence of the cataract, or its com- 
plications. From the various species, varieties, and combinations of 
the disease, described in the first chapter of this book, it must appear 
evident that no one operation can be equally applicable to all. It is 
the duty, therefore, of the surgeon to investigate the causes of the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, which give rise to the frequent failures 
which must necessarily result, when the same operation is indiscrimi- 
nately employed, and to exert his ingenuity, in order to devise means 
by which the causes of failure may be avoided. Such has been my 
endeavour, and I trust that it will not be deemed presumptuous in me, 
to express the hope, that these objects are in a great measure accom- 
plished, by the adoption of a series of operations, which vary in their 
nature according to the species of disease to be operated upon. 

‘ The leading principle of my practice is, that the operation effecting 
the solution and absorption of lenticular cataract, should be performed in all 

8s, and in every combination, of that species of disease, in preference to 

other operations, when it can be done with safety, This, as already 
mentioned, is always practicable, when the consistence of the cataract 
L4 admits 
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admits of free division ; in which case, I afterwards place a part, or the 
whole of the fragments in the anterior chamber, where they become 
absorbed in the space of a few weeks, without producing either pain or 
inconvenience. But as, unless the cataract admits of having its nucleus 
divided, it requires a considerable time to effect its absorption, and 
sometimes also several operations, in order to obviate these incon- 
veniences, I now, in such cases, at once extract it. In performing the 
operation of extraction, as just described, I hye the grvat advantage 
of first ascertaining with the needle, whether the cataract admits of 
division or not, which is not possible where the usual method of extrac- 
tion is performed ; when, however ill adapted the case may be to that 
operation, or however favourable to the absorbent practice, the patient 
is, nevertheless, exposed to dangers peculiar to extraction, and from 
which dangers the absorbent practice is wholly exempt.’—pp. 142—144. 

We cannot but regard this volume as a very valuable accession 
to the chirurgical library, not of our own country alone, but of 
Europe. It requires, as we have already observed, to be method- 
ized and condensed ; but it is written with an air of candour, with 
a spirit of research, with a full and comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject, an ardent love of it, and a successful pursuit of it, 
which deservedly place its author in the first rank of ophthal- 
mic surgery. 

The volume closes with a Supplement, for which we are sorry 
that there should have been any occasion.—It is in entitled, ‘ A 
Letter to the Right Honourable and Honourable the Directors of 
Greenwich Hospital, containing an Exposure of the Measures 
resorted to by the Medical Officers of the “‘ London Eye Infirmary,” 
for the purpose of retarding the Adoption and Execution of Plans 
for the Hestermsinition of the Egyptian Ophthalmia from the Army 
and from the Kingdom, submitted for the approval of Government.’ 

Into this we cannot possibly enter, and especially with only 
one side of the question before us. ‘The case is certainly a very 
strong one, and drawn up with a manly spirit and deep feeling 
of injustice. The party, against whom the Letter 1s directed, 
will necessarily reply to its charges: but we sincerely lament that, 
in an honourable profession, and amidst the medical officers of 
establishments so valuable as those before us, any other contest 
should exist than the generous one of striving how the public may 
be best benefited by the means such institutions so extensively 
possess, and by the talents they are so well calculated to elicit, 





Art. VIII. Naufrage de la Frégate La Méduse, faisant partie 
de l Expédition du Sénégal, en 1816. Par J. B. Savigny, 
Ex-chirurgien de la Marine, et Alexandre Corréard, Ingénieur- 
Géographe ; tous deur Naufragés du Radeau. Paris. 1817. 

HIS well-authenticated little volume presents the details of 
scene of horror that can scarcely be conceived to have ’ 
place 
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place among men in a state of civilized society. ‘ Never,’ saysa 
French critic on the subject, ‘ was there a recital more terrible ; 
it makes one shudder in every page, and tremble at every line. 
The subterraneous scenes of Ann Radcliffe, and all the imaginary 
horrors of our melodrames and our tragedies, shrink to nothing 
before the real horrors of this dreadful catastrophe.’ 

The French possessions on the west coast of Africa, extending 
from Cape Blanco to the mouth of the Gambia, having been re- 
stored at the general peace, an expedition, consisting of a frigate 
and three other vessels, was sent, in the month of June 1816, to 
take possession of them. It was complete in all its parts, as the 
French expeditions usually are, including men of science, artisans, 
agriculturists, gardeners, miners, &c. amounting, with the troops, 
to nearly four hundred persons, exclusive of the crews. ‘The naval 
part was entrusted to M. de Chaumareys, who had the command 
of the frigate, La Méduse, of forty-four guns. 

Owing to a very relaxed state of discipline, and an ignorance of 
the common principles of navigation which would have disgraced 
a private merchant ship, this frigate was saffered to run aground 
on the bank of Arguin. Attempts were made to get her aff, at- 
tempts, however, which, according to the narrative before us, were 
as inefficient and discreditable to the naval officers, as the gross 
ignorance which had carried the ship into that situation; and it was 
soon discovered that all hopes of saving her must be abandoned, 
and that nothing remained but to concert measures for the escape 
of the passengers and crew. Some biscuit, wine, and fresh water 
‘ were accordingly got upand prepared for putting into the boats, and 
upon a raft which had been hastily constructed ; but, in the tumult 
of abandoning the wreck, it happened that the raft, which was des- 
tined to casry the greatest number of people, had the least share of 
the provisions ; of wine, indeed, it had more than enongh, but not 
a single barrel of biscuit. No embarkation list had been made 
out—no disposition of any kind for the distribution of those on 
board. 

There were five boats ; in the first were the Governor of Senegal 
and his family, in all thirty-five; it might (say our authors) have 
-carried twice as many: the second took forty-two persons; the 
third twenty-eight; the fourth, the long-boat, eighty-eight; the 
fifth, twenty-five; and the jolly-boat, fifteen, among whom were 
M. Picard, his wife, four children, and three young ladies. The 
military had, in the first instance, been placed upon the raft—the 
number embarked on this fatal machine was not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty; making, with those in the boats, a total of three 
hundred and ninety-seven. 

§ On leaving the wreck, M. Corréard, geographical engineer, = 
o 
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of the writers of the Narrative,) who had volunteered to accompany 
his men on the raft, wishing to be assured that proper instruments 
and charts for navigating it had been put on board, was told by the 
captain that every thing necessary had been provided, and a naval 
officer appointed to take charge of it: this naval officer, however, 
jumped into one of the boats, and never joined them. 

The boats pushed off in a line, towing the raft, and assuring the 
people on board that they would conduct them safely to land. 
They had not proceeded, however, above two leagues from the 
wreck when they, one by one, cast off the tow-lines. It was after- 
wards pretended that they broke; had this even been true, the 
boats might at any time have rejoined the raft ; instead of which, 
they all abandoned it to its fate, every one striving to make off 
with all possible speed. 

At this time, the raft had sunk below the surface to the depth of 
three feet and a half, and the people were so squeezed, one against 
another, that it was found impossible to move; fore and aft, they 
were up to the middle in water. In such a deplorable situation, 
it was with difficulty they could persuade themselves that they had 
been abandoned; nor would they believe it until the whole of 
the boats had disappeared from their sight. ‘They now began to 
consider themselves, as deliberately sacrificed, and swore to be 
revenged of their unfeeling companions, if ever they gamed the 
shore. The consternation soon became extreme. Every thing 
that was horrible took possession of their imaginations ; all per- 
ceived their destraction to be at hand, and announced by deir 
wailings the dismal thoughts by which they were distracted. The 
officers, with great difficulty, aud by putting on a show of confi- 
dence, succeeded at length in restoring them to a certain degree 
of tranquillity, but were themselves overcome with alarm on finding 
that there was neither chart nor compass, nor ‘anchor on the raft. 
One of the men belonging to M. Corréard had fortunately pre- 
served a small pocket-compass, and this little instrument inspired 
them with so much confidence, that they conceived their safety to 
depend on it ; but this treasure, above all price, was speedily snatched 
from them for ever ; it fell from the man’s hand, and disappeared 
between the openings of the raft. 

None of the party had taken any food before they left the ship, 


‘and hunger beginning to oppress them, they mixed the biscuit, of 


which they had about five-and-twenty pounds on board, with wine, 
and distributed it, in small portions, to each man. ‘ Such,’ say the 
narrators, ‘ was our first repast, and the best which we made during 
our whole abode upon the raft.’ They thought themselves, how- 
ever, not quite lost; and the hope of speedy vengeance on those 
who had so basely deserted them tended to revive their courage. 

They 
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They succeeded in erecting a kind of mast, and hoisting one of the 
royals that had belonged to the frigate. 

Night at length came on, the wind freshened, and the sea began 
to swell; the only consolation now was the belief that they should 
discover the boats the following morning. About midnight the 
weather became very stormy; and the’waves broke over them in 
every direction. 

* During the whole of this night,’ say the narrators, ‘ we struggled 
against death, holding ourselves closely to the spars which were firmly 
bound together. Tossed by the waves from one end to the other, and 
sometimes precipitated into the sea; floating between life and death ; 
moufhing over our misfortunes, certain of perishing, yet contending for 
the remains of existence with that cruel element, which menaced to 
swallow us up; such was our situation till break of day—horrible situ- 
ation! how shall we convey an idea of it which will not fall far short 
of the reality !’ 

In the morning the wind abated, and the sea subsided a little ; 
but a dreadful spectacle presented itself—ten or twelve of the 
unhappy men, having their lower extremities jammed between 
the spars of the raft, unable to extricate themselves, had perished 
in that situation; several others had been swept off by the vio- 
lence of the waves : in calling over the list it was found that twenty 
had disappeared. ‘ Already,’ says the narrator, with exquisite sim- 
plicity, (after informing us that the only feeling from which they 
derived consolation in their awful condition, was the hope of re- 
venge,) ‘ already was the moral character of the people greatly 
changed ‘Two young seamen threw themselves into the sea, after 
deliberately taking leave of their comrades; some fancied that they 
saw the land; and others, ships approaching to rescue them. 

All this, however, was nothing to the dreadful scene which took 
place the following night. The day had been beautiful, and no one 
seemed to doubt that the boats would appear in the course of it, to 
relieve them from their perilous state ; but the evening approached, 
and none were seen: from that moment a spirit of sedition spread 
from man to man, and manifested itself by the most furious shouts : 
night came on; the heavens were obscured with thick clouds; the 
wind rose, and with it the sea; the waves broke over them every 
moment; numbers were swept away, particularly near the extre- 
mities of the raft; and the crowding towards the centre of it was 
so great, that several poor wretches were smothered by the pres- 
sure of their comrades, who were unable to keep on their legs. 

Firmly persuaded that they were all on the point of being swal- 
lowed up, both soldiers and sailors resolved ‘to sooth their last mo- 
ments by drinking till they lost their reason.’ They bored a hole 
in the head of a large.cask, from which they continued to swill tll 
the salt water, mixing with the wine, rendered it no longer — 
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Excited by the fumes, acting on empty stomachs and heads already 
disordered by danger, they now became deaf to the voice of rea- 
son; boldly declared their intention to murder their officers, and 
then cut the ropes which bound the raft together: one of them, 
seizing an axe, actually began the dreadful work—this was the signal 
for revolt; the officers rushed forward to quell the tumult, and the 
man with the hatchet was the first that fell—the stroke of a sabre 
terminated his existence. 

The passengers joined the officers, but the mutineers were still 
the greater number ; luckily they were but badly armed, or the few 
bayonets and sabres of the opposite party could not have kept 
them at bay. One fellow was detected secretly cutting the ropes, 
and immediately flung overboard; others destroyed the shrouds 
and halyards, and the mast, deprived of support, fell on a captain 
of infantry, and broke his thigh; he was instantly seized by the 
soldiers and thrown into the sea, but was saved by the opposite 
party. A furious charge was now made upon the mutineers, many 
of whom were cut down: at length this fit of desperation subsided 
into egregious cowardice ; they cried out for mercy, and asked for- 
giveness on their knees. It was now midnight, and order appeared 
to be restored; but after an hour of deceitful tranquillity, the in- 
surrection burst forth anew: the mutineers ran upon the officers 
like desperate men, each having a knife or a sabre in his hand, and 
such was the fury of the assailants, that they tore their flesh and 
even their clothes with their teeth: there was no time for hesita- 
tion; a general slaughter took place, and the raft was strewed with 

bodies. 

Some palliation must be allowed on account of their miserable 
condition; the constant dread of death, want of rest and of food 
had impaired their faculties—nor did the officers themselves entirely 
escape. A sort of half-waking dream, a wandering of the imagi- 
nation, seized most of them : some fancied they saw around them a 
beautiful country, covered with the most delightful plantations ; 
others became wild with horrors, and threw themselves into the 
sea. Several, on casting themselves off, said calmly to their com- 
panions, ‘I am going to seek for assistance, and you shall soon see 
me return.’ 

* In the midst of this general madness,’ says the narrative, ‘ one saw 
these unhappy men rushing upon their companions, sword in hand, and 
demanding from them the wing of a chicken to appease the hunger which 
was preying upon them; others asked for their hammocks, that they 
might go between decks and get a little sleep; many imagined them- 


t 
selves to be still on board the Méduse. Even after this fatal night 
many imagined themselves, in the morning, to have awaked from a fright- 
ful dream, in which battles and slaughter had disturbed their rest.’ 
On the return of day it was found, that in the course —, 
ceding 
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cedingynight of horror, sixty-five of the mutineers had perished, 
and two of the small party attached to the officers. One cask of 
wine only remained. Before the allowance was served out they 
contrived to get up their mast afresh; but having no compass, and 
not knowing how to direct their course, they let the raft drive 
before the wind, apparently indifferent whither they went. Enfee- 
bled with hunger, they now tried to catch fish, but could not suc- 
ceed, and abandoned the attempt. 

* It was necessary, however, that some extreme measure should be 
adopted to support our miserable existence; we shudder with horror on 
finding ourselves under the necessity of retracing that which we put in 
practice ; we feel the pen drop from our hands ; a deadly coldness freezes 
all our limbs, and oar hair stands on end—Readers, we entreat you 
not to entertain, for men already too unfortunate, a sentiment of indig- 
nation ; but to grieve for them, and to shed a tear of pity over their 
unhappy lot.’ 

The ‘ extreme measure’ was, indeed, horrible : the unhappy men, 
whom death had spared in the course of the night, fell —_ the car- 
casses of the dead and began to devour them ; some tried to eat their 
sword-belts and cartridge-boxes ; others devoured their linen, and 
others the leathers of their hats; but all these expedients, and 
others of a still more loathsome nature, were of no avail. 

A third night of horror now approached ; but it proved to be a 

night of tranquillity, disturbed only by the piercing cries of those 
whom hunger and thirst devoured. ‘The water was up to their knees, 
and they could only attempt to get a little sleep by crowding closely 
together, so as to form an immoveable mass. ‘The morning’s sun 
shewed them ten or a dozen unfortunate creatures stretched lifeless 
on the raft ; all of whom were committed to the deep with the ex- 
ception of one, destined for the support of those who the evening 
before had pressed his trembling hands in vowing eternal friend- 
ship. At this period, fortunately, a shoal of flying fish, in passing 
the raft, left nearly three hundred entangled between the spars. By 
means of a little gunpowder and linen, and by erecting an empty 
cask, they contrived to make a fire; and mixing with the fish 
the flesh of their deceased comrade, they all partook of a meal, 
which, by this means, was rendered less revolting. 
' The fourth night was marked by another massacre. Some 
Spaniards, Italians, and negroes, who had taken no part with the 
former mutineers, now entered into a conspiracy to throw the rest 
into the sea. ‘The negroes had persuaded the others that the land 
was close to them, and that once on shore they would answer for 
their crossing Africa without the least danger. A Spaniard was the 
first to advance with a drawn knife; the sailors seized and threw 
him into the sea. An Italian, seeing this, jumped overboard ; the 
rest were easily mastered, and order was once more restored. 
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persons only now remained, many of whom were in most 
deplorable state, the salt-water having entirely removed the epider- 
mis of their lower extremities, which, with contusions and wounds, 
rendered them unable to support themselves. The remains of 
the fish and the wine were calculated to be just enough to support 
life for four days ; but m these four they also calculated that ships 
might arrive from St. Louis to save them. At this moment two sol- 
diers were discovered behind the cask of wine, through which they 
had bored a hole, for the purpose of drinking it through a reed ; 
they had just before all pledged themselves to putish with death 
whoever should be found guilty of such a proceeding, and the,sen- 
tence was immediately carried into execution by throwing thé cul- 
prits into the sea. 

‘Their numbers were thus reduced to twenty-eight, fifteen of 
whom only appeared to be able to exist for a few days; the other 
thirteen were so reduced, that they had nearly lost all sense of ex- 
istence; as their case was hopeless, and as while they lived they 
would consume a part of the little that was left, a council was held, 
and, after a deliberation at which the most horrible despair is said 
to have presided, it was decided to throw them overboard. ‘ ‘Three 
sailors anda soldier undertook the execution of this cruel sentence : 
we turned away our eyes and shed tears of blood on the fate of these 
unfortunate men ; but this painful sacrifice saved the fifteen who re- 
mained ; and who, after this dreadful catastrophe, had six days of 
suffering to undergo before they were relieved from their dismal si- 
tuation.’ At the end of this period, a small vessel was descried 
at adistance ; she proved to be the Argus brig, which had been dis- 
patched from Senegal to look out for them. All hearts on board 
were melted with pity at their deplorable condition.—‘ Let any one,’ 
say our unfortunate narrators, ‘ figure to himself fifteen unhappy 
creatures almost naked, their bodies shrivelled by the rays of the sun, 
ten of them scarcely able to move: our limbs stripped of the skin; 
a total change in all our features; our eyes hollow and almost savage ; 
our long beards which gave us an air almost hideous—we were in 
fact but the shadows of ourselves.’ 

Such is the history of these unfortunate men! Of the, hun- 
dred and fifty embarked on the raft, fifteen only were received on 
board the brig, and of these six died shortly after'their arrival at 
St. Louis ; and the remaining nine, covered with cicatrices, and ex- 
hausted by the sufferings to which they were so long exposed,are 
stated to have been entirely altered in appearance and constitution. 
We are shocked to add, that such were the neglect and indifference 
of their shipmates who had arrived there in safety, that had it not 
been for the humane attention of Major Peddy and Captain Camp- 
bell, they would in all probability have experienced the fate of 
their unfortunate companions. ok 
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Of the boats, two only (those in which the governor and the cap- 
tain of the frigate had embarked) arrived at Senegal: the other 
four made the shore in different places, and landed their people. 
They suffered extremely from hunger and thirst, and the effects 
of a burning sun reflected from a surface of naked sand; with the 
exception, however, of two or three, they all reached Senegal. 

The governor, recollecting that the Méduse had on board two 
hundred thousand francs in specie, sent off a little vessel to visit the 
wreck ; but (that no one part of this wretched expedition might re- 
flect disgrace on another) with only eight days provisions on board ; 
so that she was compelled to return without being able to approach 
it: was again sent out with twenty-five days provisions, but 
being ill found, and the weather bad, she returned to port a se- 
cond time. On the third attempt she reached the wreck, fifty-two 
days after it had been abandoned ; but what were the horror and 
astonishment of those who ascended it, to discover on board three 
miserable wretches just on the poit of expiring! 

It now appeared that seventeen men had clung to the wreck 
when the boats and the raft departed ; their first object had been 
to collect a sufficient quantity of biscuit, wine, brandy and pork 
for the subsistence of a certain number of-days. While this lasted, 
they were quiet; but forty-two days having passed without any suc- 
cour appearing, twelve of the most determined, seeing themselves 
ou the point of starving, resolved to make for the land; they 
therefore constructed a raft, or float, which they bound together 
with ropes, and on which they set off with a small quantity of 
provisions, without oars and without sails, and were drowned. 
Another, who had refused to embark with them, took it into his 
head, a few days after, to try for the shore ; he placed himself in 


a hen-coop, dropped from the wreck, and at the distance of about 


half a cable’s length from it, sunk to rise no more. The remain- 
ing four resolved to die by the wreck; one of them had just ex- 
pired when the vessel from Senegal arrived ; the other three were 
so: exhausted, that a few hours more would have put an end to 
their misery. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the extraordinary difference 
of conduct in the officers and crew of the Méduse and those of His 
Majesty's ship Ailceste.* ‘These two frigates were wrecked nearly 
about the same time—the distance from the nearest friendly port 
pretty nearly the same—in the one case all the people were kept 
together, in a perfect state of discipline and subordination, and 
brought safely home from the opposite side of the globe;—in 
the other, every one seems to have been left to shift“for himself, 
aud the greater part perished in the horrible way we have just seen. 


* See No. XXXIV. Art. VIIT. ” 
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Tn the one case, the representative of His Majesty voluntarily. put 
himself on the same stinted allowance, and most cheerfully shared 
the same fate with the meanest of the crew.—lIn the other, the re- 
presentative of his Most Christian Majesty was the first to take care 
of himself—but we will not pursue the parallel. 


Art. 1X. Mandeville: a Tale of the seventeenth Century in 
England. By William Godwin. 3 vols. Edinburgh. 1817. 
pp- 989. 


als is, in our opinion, a very dull novel and a very clever 
book. Mandeville is one of those unhappy beings whose milinds 
are so irritable and liable to disorder, as never to be clearly and 
securely rational, nor, except in occasional paroxysms, wholly and 
decidedly mad. We who enjoy, or flatter ourselves with thinking 
that we enjoy, our sober senses, cannot, of course, pretend to de- 
scribe the internal operations of minds of this class, nor to explain. 
by what strange perversion of intellect they see in all mankind a 
conspiracy against them, and by what stranger ingenuity they ac- 
count for and justify to their own glimmering reason the follies and 
crimes of their insanity. But the character is unfortunately but 
too frequent in this country, to leave an accurate observer in utter 
ignorance of what passes in the minds of these unhappy persons. 
We certainly have seen them in different stages of the malady, and 
from the best judgment whicli we are enabled to form of a subject, 
which we hope we understand but superficially, we should say that 
Mr. Godwin’s delineation is admirable—faithful in its conception, 
forcible in its expression ; and, in a word, the most lively and tan- 
gible image which we have ever seen of the waywardness of a selfish 
temper and the wanderings of a deprayed understanding. 

Our readers will easily believe, that we do not mean to trespass 
on their patience with any detail of the history, or any quotation of 
the prodigal rhapsodies of such a character. We could not do full 
justice to either, without following the minute and evanescent links 
by which the real events connect themselves with the infirmity of 
Mandeville; besides, the history of this gloomy spirit is, from the 
very ability and intimacy, if we may use the expression, with which 
it is drawn, not only unamusing but painful. Mandeville is the re- 
later of his own story, and he indulges to its fullest extent the pri 
vilege of wearying his auditors with a detail of his own shaadi 
hopes, fears, vanities, injuries and crimes: those who wish to know 


what it would be to live with such a being may consult Mr. God- 


win; but thése who have not that melancholy curiosity will abstain 

from his course of morbid anatomy. 
It appears,to us somewhat singular, that this gloomy style should 
have 
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t have sueh charms for Mr. Godwin, that it should be, in fact, the 
) one in which he seems to feel himself most truly in his element ; but 
- so it is ; all the heroes of all his novels are infected with this malady. 
‘Falkland,’ * St. Leon,’ and ‘ Mandeville’ are members of the same 
family, and their portraits are painted with the same melancholy 
force and disgusting accuracy ; but Falkland is accompanied by ra- 
. tional beings, and it is a rational being who describes the scenes in 
which Falkland plays a part.—Here then is some relief to the mind; 
and the contrast between the innocence of some of the personages, 
the deep villany of others, and the insane and therefore almost par- 


: donable atrocities of the hero, form altogether in ‘Caleb Williams,’ 
r one of the most interesting stories amongst our British novelists. But 
Pr when Mr. Godwin makes the Bedlamite not only the hero but the re- 


later of the tale, it is evident that all contrast is lost, all interest va- 
S| nishes, the characters are all seen by the same discoloured eye, and 
all described by the same rambling tongue; ‘ they come like shadows, 
m. | 80 depart, and nobody feels about them any thing but that they are 
the inventions and colourings of a madman’s brain. 

' We are. therefore obliged to pronounce this work intolerably 
id | tedious and disgusting, though its author has proved himself inti- 





it’ | mately skilled in the perversity of the hurian mind, and in all the — 
*r | blackest and most horrible passions of the human heart. 

8. 

r = 





t Arr. X. An Argument for construing largely the Right of an 
at Appellee of Murder, to insist on Trial by Battle; and also for 
abolishing Appeals. By E. A. Kendall, Esq. F. A.S. Second 
mr Edition, revised and enlarged. London. 1518. Svo, pp. 307. 


sh QN the last occasion when that extraordinary mode of trial 

called Wager of Battel was allowed in Westminster Hall, Sir 
ss» | Henry Spelman informs us that the cigcumstance created no small 
of } degree of perturbation among the gentlemen of the long robe. 
ll. | The battel was instituted, he says, ‘ non sive magn jurisconsulto- 
ks | mm perturbatione.* In that case, however, the question related 
of | ouly to a civil right; the parties interested were not to fight in 
he | person, but by their champions; and, the dispute baviug been in 
ch | fact compromised before the day of battle, the champions met ouly 
e- | 2% a matter of form. A more remarkable occasion séems now to 
ri- | present itself, when a person solemnly accused of an atrocious 
ts, | murder has challenged his accuser to ‘ prove the charge with his 
yw | body,’ and when the challenge, if allowed and accepted, can 
d- | scarcely fail to terminate in the death or serious injury of one or 
sin | both parties. Should the duel take place, it will be indeed a sin- 
© Gloss. 103. & vid. 3 Blackst. Com, 22. 
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gular sight to behold the present learned and venerable judges of 
the court of King’s Bench, clothed in their full costume, sitting 
all day long in the open air in Tothill Fields, as the umpires of a 
match at single-stick. Nor will a less surprizing spectacle be fur- 
nished by the learned persons who are to appear as the counsel of 
the combatants, and who, as soon as the ring is formed, will have 
to accompany their clients within the lists, and to stand, like so 
many seconds and bottle-holders, beside a pair of bare-legged, 
hare-armed, and bare-headed cudgellists. 

The subject, ludicrous as it seems, is one of considerable serions- 
ness and importance. ‘That a person, tried on an indictment for 
murder, and acquitted by a jury, should undergo a second trial for 
the same charge at the instance of the relations of the deceased, is 
itself an occurrence of a most striking nature. Such is the simple 
effect of the appeal of murder now pending, even supposing the 
plea of wager of battel to be disallowed, and the party accused to 
be tried in the ordinary manner. But when on the singularity of 
an appeal of murder is grafted the additional singularity of a judicial 
combat, the case is more than striking—it is really ph ass 
The reflexion that, in the nineteenth century, a human life may be 
sacrificed to a practice which might have been conceived too ab- 
surd, impious, and cruel to have outlived the dark ages, cannot be 
entertained without pain. Nor can it fail of producing an anxious 
wish that the speedy interference of the legislature may abolish this 
barbarous absurdity, and purify the criminal law of England from 
a blot which time and civilization have strangely failed to wear 


away. 
The question as to the propriety of abolishing appeals of murder 
(and, if the appeal of murder were abolished, the wager of battle 
must fall with it) has already occupied, on repeated occasions, the 
notice of parliament ; or, at least, that of the House of Commons, 
On those occasions, however, it came before the House, blend- 
ed with matter of a political nature, and failed to receive the 
caim and comprehensive examination due to it, and that final dis- 
posal which it imperiously — The strange circumstances 
of the appeal now pending will, as we cannot but believe, once 
more draw the attention of the legislature to the subject; and itis 
fervently to be hoped, that any measures which shall be adopted 
with respect to it, may be founded in the fullest inquiry and cow 
sideration. It is with the desire of contributing our quota of sug- 
— to the discussion, that we have undertaken the present 
rticle. We are not, indeed, able to present our ideas in the most 
advantageous form of which, imperfect as they are, they may be 
susceptible. Much more time would be requisite for that purpose 
than 
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than we can now command ; and, on the other hand, the probability 
that the question will be agitated, before another opportunity is 
y ose us of stating our sentiments on it to the public, forbids 
delay. 

The same circumstance will, we trust, be considered as an ade- 
quate apology for the superficial view which alone we can supply 
of the publication that gives this Article its title. The first edition 
of it, which appeared in November, 1817, we did not happen to 
see. The second, which seems to have received such additions and 
improvements as nearly to entitle it to the character of a new work, 
has emerged from the press while we write ;* and we can review 
it on no other condition than that of submitting to the reader the 
impression produced by a rapid perusal. This, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would hardly be proper; but the author is laudably 
anxious that his endeavours may produce an influence on public 
opinion, previously to the consideration of the question he dis- 
cusses, by the Houses of Parliament ; and, in seizing the very first 
Opportunity of introducing his ‘ argument’ to the notice of the ge- 
neral reader, we trust we may be forgiven for shewing ourselves 
anxious to do justice rather to his object than to his work. 

We might be more reluctant to deliver any opinion respecting 
the publication of Mr. Kendall, bad not our short acquaintance 
with it impressed us, on the whole, very favourably. It seems an 
acute, vigorous, and spirited production; replete with matter of 
curious research ; and every where bespeaking a fearless independ- 
ence of mind. In its leading conclusions, also, we should be dis- 
posed to acquiesce; though not without a fair allowance for occa- 
sional dissent; nor without some little reservation for doubts, 
which might, perhaps, be ripened into dissent by a more leisurely 
perusal. ‘The haste with which the work was originally composed 
(and thus far, at least, we have a fellow-feeling with the author) is 
apparent even in its improved state. With no want of the external 
marks of method, it is considerably immethodical ; and its volu- 
minous notes, not satisfied with their proper province of support- 
ing the march of the text by a numerous flying-artillery of anti- 
quarian black-letter, are apt very ungraciously to intrude on the 
conduct of the main battle. ‘The author disclaims, and in fact was 
not obliged to study, professional accuracy in treating of legal sub- 


jects ; nor are we aware that he has fallen into any material errors 


m this department; yet there are one or two casualties which may 
as well be repaired on any favourable occasion that offers. ‘Thus, 
he asserts (and this even to the injury of bis argument, p. 119.) that, 








* It came to our hands on the 26th Jan. 1818. . 
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in our modern courts of equity, a single oath to a fact, on the side 
of the plaintiff, is conclusive ; whereas the notorious rule of those 
courts is, that a plaintiff can never have a decree on the evidence 
of a single oath, if that oath is contradicted by the oath of the 
defendant; and, consequently, if the single oath of either party is 
to be considered as conclusive, it is that of the defendant. 

A more serious complaint might be made of the work, on 
the score of its evincing a sharpness of manner, bordering on re- 
sentfulness. ‘The author seems impressed with the notion that a 
stupid and irrational prejudice in favour of appeals of murder pre- 
vails among the members of the community in general; and this 
oo ee: he has set himself to encounter with a warmth and excite- 
ability not unlike its own. Sevos compescuit ignibus ignes. But 
he should remember that irritation and intemperance are never to 
be destroyed by their own weapons ; they have no real opposite but 
extreme calmness ; and, considering his indubitable superiority in in- 
formation and argument, he might the less have been expected to feel 
the contagion of that unsuitable vehemence to which he is opposed. 

Before we glance at any of the topics which this subject presents, 
it may not be improper to recall to the remembrance of the reader 
some of the leading features of the very singular case from which 
the whole discussion took its rise. Mary Ashford, a beautiful young 
woman, the daugliter of a peasant at Erdington in Warwick, having 
been found dead, and to all appearance murdered with circumstances 
of great atrocity, Abraham Thornton, a bricklayer, then residing in 
the neighbourhood, and the last person seen in her company, was 
indicted for the murder, and on this indictment was tried at War- 
wick in the summer of last year, when, after a trial of twelve hours 
and a half, the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty.—William 
Ashford, the eldest brother and heir of the deceased, has since ap- 
pealed Thornton of the murder of his sister. ‘To this charge, Thort- 
ton has pleaded Not Guilty, and that he is ready to defend the same 
by his body, and has thrown down his glove in open court as a gage 
of battle. Then Ashford has counter-pleaded, alleging that there 
are circumstances which induce the most violent presumption of 
Thornton’s guilt, in which case the law is that the person appealed 
against is not to be permitted to wage battle, but must be tried by 
his country. ‘To this counter-plea, again, Thornton has replied, 
stating all the facts in his favour (which were proved at the trial); 

then setting out the indictment and acquittal, and concluding with 
an averment that these matters furnis stronger presumptions of 
his innocence than the facts stated on the other side afford of his 
guilt. Thus far the proceeding has now advanced ; though it will 
have travelled a further stage before these observations become 

public. 
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public. The next step will be for Ashford to give some sort of re- 
joinder ; and, probably, it will then rest with the judges to decide 
whether Thornton is to be allowed the trial by battle which he seeks. 
If he may not, he must be tried again bya jury. If he may, the ap- 
pellant Ashford will have either to decline or accept the challenge. 
If he declines it, he must be non-suited, that is, there is an end to 
the suit ; and the appellant, for having failed to prosecute it, may be 
fined at the discretion of the judges.* If he accepts it, the battle 
must take place; in which, if the appellant is defeated, he is sub- 
ject to a year’s imprisonment and a fine, and besides must make 
restitution in damages ; but if the appellant turns craven, that is, 
gives up the battle from cowardice, he becomes infamous and loses 
the privileges of a freeman. On the other hand, if the defendant is 
defeated, he is to be executed instantly, nor can the King pardon 
him; but if he is victorious, or can maintain the fight till the even- 
ing, he is to be honourably acquitted. 

Such is the outline of this proceeding; concerning which, it is 
to be observed, that great mistakes are made. Of these mistakes, 
the most common, and perhaps the most natural, is to suppose, 
that the whole proceeding is an appeal from the verdict already 
given, with a view to have that verdict reversed. This idea is in- 
deed very agreeable to the sense which the word appeal commonly 
bears in modern times ; but, were the reading part of the commu- 
nity as well acquainted with Blackstone’s Commentaries as they 
ought to be, they would know that the word in question had an- 
other sense.+ It was derived from the French verb appe/ler ; and 
signified a summons or challenge. It was m fact nothing more 
than the injured person calling or summoning the supposed offender 
to take his trial for the offence. It had therefore no reference to 
any previous trial; but was in itself a complete and substantive 
proceeding. In the present instance, Ashford might equally have 
brought his appeal of murder against ‘Thoraton, whether ‘Thornton 
had before been indicted and acquitted or not; although it should 
be observed on the other hand that, had Thornton been first tried 
and acquitted on the appea/, he could not afterwards have been 
brought to trial on the indictment.t 

As an illustration of the difference between this meaning of the 
word appeal, and that which the same word bears in modern use, 
we may remark that an appeal of murder can be brought only 
within a year and day after the ofleuce committed; whereas an 
indictment may be broughi at any distance of time. ‘This could 
not be the case, if the appeal were, according to the common 

* Vid. @ Hawk. P. C. 204. and the authorities there quoted. 

t 4 BI. Com. 312, 12 Hawk. c. 35.8.7. 
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mistake, an appeal from the indictment. The truth is, that an 
appeal, being considered as the personal and private right of an 
injured party to redress, is, like other personal and private rights, 
lost by delay. But an indictment is a suit by the King as the 
representative of the public; and the public right to punish ao 
offender never expires during his life. 

It is further curious to observe, that before the enactment re- 
specting appeals in the reign of Henry VII. (a law which throws 
great light on this whole subject,) so far were appeals from being 
considered as derivative or consequential proceedings, that an in- 
dictment for murder could not be had until either an appeal had 
been brought and had failed for want of prosecution, or until the 
year and day for bringing appeals had expired. By the enactment 
im question, it was ordered that the suit by indictment might be 
taken at any time, either within the year and day, or after; not pre- 
judicing, however, the right of the party to appeal.* The occasion 
of this regulation professedly was that instances often occurred in 
which appeals were compounded for; and that, in the mean time, 
the public prosecution, being suspended for a year, often went to 
sleep altogether, so that the murderer escaped with impunity. To 
redress this evil, it was then for the first time enacted, that the King’s 
suit should not wait the suit of the private party. ‘The enactment 
is greatly and justly commended by Lord Bacon,+ who yet does not 
seem to have exactly apprehended its merits. The truth is, that this 
change in the criminal practice of the country indicated a striking 
improvement in the theory and principles of legislation. Before this 
time, we see that the punishment of murder was considered rather 
as the right of the private relations of the deceased, than as the duty 
of the state: at least, it was considered as the duty of the state, 
subject to the prior right of the relations. No principle, surely, can 
more strongly savour of barbarism than this; it was, in fact, a legi- 
timate relic of our old Saxon constitution, according to which all 
homicides might be expiated by a pecuniary satisfaction to the heir 
or 4 en meee of the deceased. The modern and the evidently 
just doctrine is, that the life of every citizen is the property of the 
state; and that therefore the punishment of murder is a debt due 
not to individual revenge, but to public justice. This doctrine was, 
for the first time, recognized in British practice by the law we 
have mentioned; and, though we must concede to our author, 
that considerable mischief has incidentally arisen from that law, and 
that its operation has been to reduce our criminal justice, in cases of 
homicide, to a strangely anomalous state, yet we cannot but be 
strongly of opinion that the good which it has done in civilizing (if 

* 3H. VII. c. f. + Hist. Men, VII. 
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we may so speak) this important part of jurisprudence, has greatly 
exceeded all the injuries with which it may be thought chargeable. 

But the march of laws, like that of justice, is tardy; and vestiges 
of the old barbarism even yet' remain. That’ the private right 
of appealing for murder should subsist at all, is perhaps very 
little to the credit of British refinement. But, what is far worse, 
at a period long subsequent to the reign of Henry the Seventh,— 
nay, we believe, even down to the present moment,—the priority of 
the public over the private right in cases of murder, has by no 
means been distinctly established. On the contrary, Sir Matthew 
Hale lays it down as law in his day, and we presume it to be law 
still, that ‘if a man be indicted and appealed before the same 
justices for the same murder or other felony, the party shall be 
arraigned upon the appeal first, and not upon the indictment, in 
favour of the appellant.* What is this but to say that, whenever 
the public and the private rights clash together, the private right 
shall have the preference? 

From what has been observed, however, it is impossible not to 
infer the high antiquity of appeals for murder. ‘They were evi- 
dently considered as a great common-law right of the subject, and 
one with which the public claims, or rather (as they were deemed) 
the king’s claims, were to be very tender of interfering. In effect, 
the learning of appeals (comprising not only appeals of murder, 
but those of various other injuries) constituted a very copious title 
in the ancient English law. Blackstone, indeed, deduces the origin 
of appeals of murder from the Saxon weregild, which was a com- 
position paid by the murderer to the relations of the deceased. 
The permission of such a composition he appears to consider as a 
proof of the constitutional mildness of the Saxon laws;+ but some 
legal process was necessary to recover the weregild, and, when the 
offence of murder grew no longer redeemable, then he conceives 
that the private process was still continued, in order to ensure the 
punishment of the offender. If we understand the learned author, 
he means to say that the appeal was in fact intended as a public 
proceeding, though, for the sake of convenience, the form of it was 
adapted to the private process before used for the recovery of the 
weregild. It is rather the weakness of this great man, that, under 
the professional, and, in its place, just notion of founding the 
liberties of Englishmen on the ground of ancient right, he is per- 
petually disposed to magnify the polity of our Saxon ancestors, 
and to charge all the sins of the old law on the Norman invaders. 
Nothing, we think, can be plainer, than that the ancient appeal 
was, not in form only, but in substance and in origin, a private 
process; and it seems to us almost equally certain that, so far from 

* 2P.C., 221, Vid. etiam Dyer, 296. + Compare 4 Bl. Com. 313 & 419. 
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the appeal having superseded the taking of the weregild, it was, at 


least in its rudiments, coeval with, or antecedent to, that barbarous 
practice. Almost all rude nations hold the principle that the 
death of a murdered man is to be revenged by his surviving rela- 
tives. The rule is, blood for blood;—but the unthriftiness of 
savages, which makes the supply of the wants of the passing day 
so important to them,—their low estimate of the value of human 
life—and the uncertainty and inconstancy of their relative affec- 
tions—easily admit of an exception to the rule, whenever the mur- 
derer offers a bribe. Here therefore, if we only interpose a few 
rude judicial forms, we have at once the principle of the appeal 
and that of the weregild; and the sole peculiarity in the Saxon 
constitution seems to have been that, in process of time, the excep- 
tion swallowed up the rule. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that we would degrade the 
doom-books and digests of our Alfreds and Edwards into a compa- 
rison with the barbarous judicature of a South-sea island or a tribe 
of Esquimaux. The merits of those eminent law-givers may be 
said to be graven with an iron pen in the English constitution even 
as it now stands. But the progressive refinement of laws is neces- 
sarily limited by that of manners. Every great legislator must, like 
Solon, content himself with giving the people not the best govern- 
ment, but as good a government as they can bear; and, if the 
English code, even as at present constituted, betrays symptoms of 
its rude original, we surely cannot wonder at finding much stronger 
marks of remaining barbarism in the jurisprudence of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Hitherto .we have spoken of appeals simply considered ; but 
they become a much more interesting subject of inquiry, when ta- 
ken in connexion with the wager of battle. The appeal, indeed, 
and the battle, though very generally thought to be connected, are 
not necessarily so; at least they have not been necessarily so for 
some centuries past. An appeal may often be brought where no 
wager of battle is allowed. ‘The books lay it down, that an appel- 
lant is not obliged to accept the challenge to battle, if he is an 
infant, or a cripple, or an old man, or a priest, or a citizen of Lon- 
don. Women are stated to have the same privilege; but the most 
observable case of exception is that which is contended to have 
occurred in the appeal now actually pending, namely, where there 
is a violent presumption of guilt against the party accused. Where 
no presumption, or proof to this effect exists—there all human 
means of ascertaining the truth seem to fail, and a dignus vindice 
nodus is conceived to arise—an occasion on which the immediate 
interposition of Providence may be expected. But, where the 
proofs of guilt are on the face of them glaring, the decision may be 
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left to the ordinary exercise of human judgment, without demand- 
ing a miracle. 

Such at least are some of the common doctrines on this subject ; 
but our author denies these doctrines to be agreeable to the old 
law; and he has supported his proposition with great learning, 
acuteness, and force. He maintains that, originally, the appeal 
and the battle were not merely connected, but were one and the 
same thing; and, if they differed at all, it was only as the chal- 
lenge to a fight differs from the fight itself. He mammtains that an 
appeal was neither more nor less than the demand of a battle; 
and that where there was no battle there was no appeal. He 
maintains also, that the battle thus demanded was not originally 
considered as an ordeal, or a reference of the decision of the con- 
test to heaven; that it had not a religious but a secular character, 
and was in fact only that appeal to the fortune of arms which 
forms the whole sum of the jurisprudence of savages, Lastly, he 
maintains, that the exceptions to the allowance of wager of battle 
were originally all exceptions in favour of the person accused, al- 
though, under. ‘ our mongrel and disgraceful system,’ (as he is 
pleased somewhat strongly to term it,) they have, by a very strange 
perversion, entirely shiited sides. : 

On these very curious points we fear to hazard the delivery of 
an extemporaneous opinion. The first impression certainly is one 
of assent, at least it is so with regard to the author’s leading posi- 
tions ; but much consideration would be requisite to the formation 
of a definitive judgment. As to the practical utility of these spe- 
culations, we do not conceive that they would produce much effect 
on those who are cobtent to cling to the law of England, such as it 
has existed for the last two or three hundred years—on those who 
draw their knowledge from Hale and Holt, and, at all events, have 
no ambition to soar beyond the times of Bracton and Fleta. Yet, 
as many persons profess the most profound admiration for the law 
of appeal, and would have us cherish it as an invaluable legacy 
from our Saxon ancestors, while at the same time they condemn 
the trial by battle, as an enormity worthy only of Gothic and Nor- 
man barbarism, there is undoubtedly some use in showing that the 
sweet and the bitter streams sprang from the same source, and 
that no argument from antiquity can be employed in favour of the 
appeal, which does not in the same degree sanctify the battle. 

In the particular conclusions, however, which the author draws 
from the curious knowledge he has collected, he does not appear 
to us always exact. Indignant at the preference which is often 
shown to the appeal over the trial by battle, he insensibly becomes 
almost the apologist of the latter; and, amongst other remarks, 

says, 
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says, that it ought not to be called impious, since in its origin it was 
only a secular duel. The force of this argument we do not -dis- 
tinctly perceive, for the author himself seems to allow that, on this 
secular duel, there came at length to be engrafted the superstitious 
idea of an immediate appeal to the Deity; and, as this is pre- 
cisely the nature of the judicial combat at the present moment, 
why may we not condemn the entire practice as we find it, without 
resorting to grounds of defence confessedly obsolete ? 

Before we quit this subject, may we be permitted to dwell one 
moment on what may perhaps appear to be a point of mere curio- 
sity? Mr. Kendall treats with great disregard the common opinion, 
that the judicial combat was introduced into this country by the 
Normans.—According to him, it was a Saxon as well as a Nor- 
man mode of trial, though in less repute among our Saxon ances- 
tors than among their Norman invaders. ‘Though this opinion 
seems fairly tenable, yet the proofs in its support are not as fall as 
might be wished. Sir William Dugdale, indeed, after Olaiis 
Wormius, states that the judicial combat prevailed among the 
Anglo-Saxons till abolished by the Danes.* Perhaps on such a 
point the authority of Olaiis Wormius may be deemed question- 
able; but it certainly seems that the practice, if it ever existed 
among the Saxons, had nearly disappeared before the period of 
the Conquest. Yet it is difficult to concur in the feelings with 
which some authors weep over the supersession of the Saxon 
trial by jury, and the establishment of the Norman trial by 
combat. The rude elements of our jury-trials certainly appear 
to have been derived from the Saxons; but it has required cen- 
turies to elaborate them into the form they have now taken. 
The Saxon trial by jury, if it may be so called, was an useful, but 
a very simple and imperfect contrivance; and, when we consider 
that the various ordeals by fire, by. water, by hot iron, by the cross, 
and by the corsned or morsel of execration, were at least.as purely 
and properly Saxon modes of trial, as the use of ajury, we may 
the less lament that the subjects of the Harefoots and the Ironsides 
should have been compelled to adopt the more glorious ordeal of 
arms. ‘ These indisputable monuments of our ancient rudeness,’ 
(says Burke, in his admirable Abridgment of English History, 
speaking of the Saxon laws,) ‘ are a very sufficient confutation of 
the panegyrical declamations, in which some persons would persuade 
us that the crude institutions of an unlettered people had attained 
an height, which the united efforts. of necessity, learning, inquiry, 
and experience, can hardly reach to in many ages.’+ 





* Orig. Judie. 77. + Book 2. ch, 7. As 
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As the public attention has of late been much directed to the 
subject of trial by battle, it may not be irrelevant to give a short 
description of the form of such a trial in an appeal of murder.* 

If the appellant accepts -the challenge of the defendant, and 
takes up his glove, the parties must be put to their oaths. And 
first, the defendant, laying his right hand on the Gospels, and 
taking hold of the appellant’s right hand with his left, will swear to 
this effect :—‘ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by the hand, who 
callest thyself William by the name of baptism, that I who call 
myself Abraham by the name of baptism, did not feloniously mur- 
der thy sister, Mary by name, nor am any way guilty of the said 
felony ; so help me God ; [and then he shall kiss the book and say] 
and this I will defend against thee by my body as this Court shall 
award.’—Then the appellant, laying his right hand on the book, 
and taking the defendant’s right with his left, will swear to this 
effect :—‘ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by the hand, who callest 
thyself Abraham by the name of baptism, that thou art perjured, 
and therefore perjured because thou feloniously didst murder my 
sister, Mary by name ; so help me God; [and then he shall kiss 
the book and “ay and this I will prove against thee by my body, 
as this Court shall-award.’—The court must then appoint a day and 
place for the combat; and the lists must be prepared, by inclosing 
a piece of ground, sixty feet square, the sides to be due north, south, 
east, and west. Places just without the lists are to be provided for 
the judges, and also for the bar. On the day fixed, the court is, 
at sun-rise,} to proceed to the spot from Westminster Hall, the 
judges being in their full robes; and, when they are seated, procla- 
mation is made for the cambatants ; who appear, with bare heads, 
arms, and legs, each led by a person carrying his baton of an ell 
long, tipped with horn, and preceded by another, carrying his tar- 
get made of double leather and square. Each, on entering the 
lists, makes congees to the several judges present ; and, before they 
engage, they respectively take an oath against witchcraft and sor- 
cery, to this effect :—* Hear this, ye Justices, that [ [Abraham 
Thornton or William Ashford] have this day neither eat nor drunk ;{ 
nor have upon me bone, stone, or grass; nor have done any thing, 





* ¢ Hawk. P.C. 427. 3 Bl. Com. 340. 4 Bl. Com. 347, And see the authorities 
referred to by each of these writers. 

t In the case in Dyer, however, the judges are said to have repaired to the spot ‘ circa 
horam decimam,’—Dyer, 301. Ten was also the hour in the Durham duel, 1638. 

¢ This oath, whether of Norman importation or not, would have exactly suited the 
Anglo-Saxons ; among whom, as Dr. Henry observes, ‘ an oath was not to be adminis- 
tered to any person, unless he was perfectly suber, and even fasting.’ Hist. wbi supr. 
But why then does Shakspeare, in the judicial combat between the armourer and his 
man, in Henry VI. describe the combatants as drinking to excess before they enter the 
lists ?>—Or rather (for our author shows that this incident was founded on fact) whence 
same such an occurrence to take place >We must leave it to others to answer. 
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nor any other for me, whereby the law of God may be depressed 
and the law of the devil exalted. So help me God.’ And then, 
after goedlibasion of silence under pain of imprisonment for a year 
and a day, the combat is to begin, and to continue, unless either 

arty yields of is vanquished, tll the stars appear in the evening. 
The effect of defeat or surrender, on either side, has before been 
mentioned, 

The many absurdities of this ceremonial do not require to be 
particularly pointed out. Yet it seems perfectly conceivable that 
in rude and superstitious times, the force of conscience might often 
make the proceeding efficacious in the detection of crime. Some 
author remarks that probably the ordeal of the corsned (which was 
a morsel of bread taken by a person accused, with a solemn im- 
precation that it might choke him if guilty) seldom proved fatal. 
On the contrary, we are persuaded that, to the guilty, it fre- 
quently proved fatal. Fear alone greatly affects the organs of de- 
glutition ; much more would a guilty fear, immedimtely directed to 
the imminent danger of not performing the act, operate in the same 
manner. The judicial combat was probably of still superior effi- 
cacy. On the one hand, conscience would make a coward of the 
criminal; and, on the other, the accuser would seldom subject 
himself to the hazard of an equal battle, unless he were animated 
by revenge or enthusiasm to such a pitch of determination as sel- 
dom fails to verify its own auguries. 

Agreeably to this idea, stories are handed down of the convic- 
tion of criminals, through the means of battle, by antagonists far 
inferior to them in strength or expertness. The most curious ex- 
ample probably on record is one cited from the ‘ Mémoires sur les 
Duels,’ in Montfaucon’s ‘ Autiquités de la Monarchie Frangaise,” 
vol. iii. p.69. ‘The author before us has given a translation of the 
story; but the reader may be amused by an extract from the ori- 
ginal. We may observe that the same incident is related in St. 
Palaye’s ‘ Mémoires sur l’ancienne Chevalerie,’ and in Colom- 
biner’s ‘ Théatre d’Honneur et de Chevalerie,’ and that an en- 
graving of it, from an ancient representation in the Castle of Mon- 
targis, is given by Mr. Johnes in the supplementary volume to his 
translation of Monstrelet. The theatres also, both of Paris and 
London, have, within these few years, exhibited pieces founded 
upon it. 

Phe Chevalier Macaire, jealous of the favour shewn by the 
king to the Chevalier Aubri de Mondidier, took an opportunity of 
murdering the latter in the Forest of Bondi, while accompanied 
only by his dog, an English blood-hound. The dog, however, re- 
mained by his master’s grave several days; and, when compelled 
to quit it by hunger, went to the house of an intimate friend of 

Aubri’s ; 
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Aubri’s; whom, by his cries and significant actions, he drew to the 
spot; where, ona search being made, the body was foun. After- 
wards, the dog on all occasions assaulted Macaire; tiff} at length, 
suspicion was excited, and the king ordered a judicial combat be- 
tween Macaire and his dumb accuser. 

* Macaire et le chien furent tous deux mis dans le camp comme deux 
champions, en presence du Roy et de toute la cour: le gentilhomme 
armé d’un gros et pesant baston, et le chien avec ses armes naturelles, 
ayant seulement un tonneau percé pour faire ses relancements. Aus- 
sitost que le chien fut lasché, il n’attendit point que son ennemi vint a 
lui, il sgavoit bien que c’etoit au demandeur d’attaquer: Mais le baston 
du gentilhomme etoit assez fort pour l'assommer d’un seul coup: ce qui 
Vobligea 4 courir ¢4 et 14, 4 l’entour de luy pour en eviter la pesante 
cheute. Mais enfin, tournant, tantost d’un coté et tantost d’un autre, 
il prist si bien son temps, que finalement il se jetta d’un plein saut 4 la 
gorge de son ennemy, et s’y attacha sy bien quil le renversa parmi le 
champ, et le contraignit 4 crier Misericorde, et 4 supplier le Roy qu’on 
luy otast ceste bete, et qu’il diroit tout. Les juges s’estant approchez, 
il confessa devant tous qu'il avoit tué son compagnon, sans qu'il y eut 
personne gui J'eust put voir, hormis ce chien, duquel il se confessoit 
vaincu.’ 

It will be observed, in favour of the-theory of Mr. Kendall, on 
the subject of appeals, that, in the above extract, the dog, who was 
the accusing party, or appellant, is considered also as the deman- 
deur, or challenger. Indeed, the meaning of an appeal, as we have 
before observed, is a challenge ; and, in the old chronicles, the 
term appellant is constantly used for one who challenges another 
to battle. 

With respect to the form and manner of the judicial duel, we 
feel one difficulty, the solution of which we cannot command sufli- 
cient leisure to seek. It is well known that the jurisdiction, which 
our ancient Court of Chivalry possessed within the realm, was 
confined to matters concerning war and military honour, and did 
not extend to pleas or appeals determinable by the common law. 
In the ‘ palmy time,’ indeed, of feudal and baronial grandeur, that 
court was perpetually transgressing its*limits ; within which, how- 
ever, it was driven back by repeated statutes.* It follows, that 
appeals of murder or otber -felony within the realm, in which 
knights or other persons of high degree were concerned either as 
appellants or as defendants, fell under the cognizance of the courts 
of common law. Cases, therefore, might frequently occur, in 
which such personages would be called to wage battel according 
to the forms already described; for knights, unless they were peers, 
were not exempt. Indeed Bracton, in describing the proceedings 
in a common-law trial by battle, expressly states some slight diffe- 


*sRIl.c.5. 13RI1.c¢.2 1H.IV.c. 14, 
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rence of ceremonial, according as the party accused was of mear 
or noble rank.* This difference of ceremonial, however, does not 
appear to@ave. extended to the habits or weapons of the com- 
batants. All who fought, fought with the baton and target. On 
the other hand, it is notorious that, in battle on an appeal of felony, 
the parties could not employ champions, but were obliged to fight 
in their own proper persons. Here, then, arises the difficulty to 
which we alluded. 1s it imaginable that knights, or even esquires 
of gentle blood—persons habituated to rein the horse, to throw the 
lance, and to joust in complete armour—should condescend to play 
publicly a match at single-stick, with bare heads, bare legs, and 
arms bare up to the elbows? Alciat, in speaking of the judicial 
combat, is indignant that men of birth and rank should deign to 
wage battle even on foot:—‘ Omnium more receptum est’ (he 
says) ‘ nobiliet generoso viro magis convenire, ut eques et quidém 
loricatus congrediatur, quam mercenariorum peditum more, cum 
equestris militia nostris moribus dignior sit, et nobilium usd fre- 
quentior. + Here, indeed, he is a little fastidious; for it was a 
very usual practice with knights of the highest rank, and the most 
chivalrous honour, not merely in mortal quarrels, but in the gene- 
rous encounters for fame peculiar to those romantic times, to sti- 
pulate that they should meet on foot, armed with battle-ax, sword, 
and dagger. But what would Alciat have said, had be beheld the 
nobiles et generosi of England, drubbing each other, in the guise of 
half-clad rustics, with staves of an ell long? 

Montesquieu, it is to be observed, states, that ‘ in France only 
villains fought with the buckler and baton, gentlemen armed at all 
sa Whether this account be perfectly accurate, or not, such 
imited research as we have been able to make does not qualify us 
to say, Monstrelet, however, we perceive, describes a wager of 
battle, on a charge of murder, in the court of Duke William, Count 
of Hainault. The duke, he says, presided at a mortal combat 
(teint un champ mortel) in which Brunecte, a gentleman of Hai- 
nault, charged Soltier Bernaige, a gentleman of Flanders, with 
the murder of one of his near of ome The parties fought 
with lances and swords, and Brunecte overcame his adversary, and 





* « Facto siquidém sacramento in hac forma, statim committatur defensor duobus mili- 
tibus vel legalibus hominibus aliis, secundiim quod appellatus nobilis fuerit persona vel 
ignobilis,’ &c. Lib. iii. cap. 21. We take the liberty of here adding that Blackstone, 
when, in his account of a trial by battle on a writ of right, he describes the champions as 
introduced by two knights, seems to us to have erred, in stating that to have happened 
always, which Dyer and Spelman, his authorities, state only to have happened in a spe- 
cific instance, We should rather conceive that it was only when the litigant parties were 
persons of some distinction, that their champions were introduced by knights ; and that, 
in other cases, they were ushered in by inferior freeholders, or, as Bracton in the passage 
just cited says, legales homines alii. 

t Alciat, c. 39 and 40, apud Dugd. Orig. Judic. 77. 
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forced him to confess the crime of which he had been appealed ; 
upon which he was, by the duke’s order, beheaded without delay.* 
Now had these brave gentlemen fought in England, all &uthorities 
seem to agree that they must have thrown aside their spears and 
swords, and beat one another with sticks tipped with horn. It is, 
however, extremely hard to believe that the chivalry of England, the 
flower of the courts of Coeur-de-Lion and the Black Prince, the 
countrymen of Chandos and Talbot, should have been less nice on 
the point of knightly rank and etiquette than their brethren on the 
continent. How then is this difficulty to be solved? Must we 
suppose that the persons in question, on the plea of their military 
character, found ways and means of carrying all their combats into 
the Court of Chivalry, where, it is well known, the judicial battle 
was fought in complete armour? We profess ourselves unable to 
decide these questions. 

But, in these inquiries of mere curiosity, we are forgetting a far 
more important topic, and indeed the very topic which we chiefly 
proposed to ourselves on the present occasion. That some altera- 
tion of our criminal law with respect to appeals and trials by battle 
is imperiously called for, seems very generally thought; and we 
take it for granted that the subject will be considered during the. 
present session of Parliament: but it is not very easy to determine 
how far the new-modelling ought to extend. All indeed agree 
that the monstrous opprobrium of wager of battle cannot too soon 
be removed ; but an opinion has been suggested that the appeal of 
murder might be allowed to remain, provided only it be made to 
undergo such modifications‘as shall turn it into a new trial of the 
person accused, granted by competent authority. It is this ques- 
tion on which we would wish to say a few words. 

In the discussion of this point, thus abstractly and nakedly put, 
we regret that the author before us does not afford us so much as- 
Sistance as might have been hoped. That some change or other 
ought to be made in the law of appeal, his argument cannot fail to 
enforce on the mind of every unprejudiced reader; and in this view, 
his work seems to us very valuable. Nor ishe slow to deliver his 
opinion, that the very principle of a second criminal trial is alto- 

- gether unsound and monstrous. But, when his reasoning is traced, 
it will be found that he so blends this principle with the absurdities 
actually attached to it in the practice of English law, as to afford no 
distinct view of the merits of the principle itself. At the same 
time it would be doing him an injustice not to notice the grounds 
on which he intimates rather than argues that the principle ought 
to be condemned. 

He repeatedly propounds it as a great and sacred maxim of the 

* Chroniq, c. 23. vee 
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common law, that no man shall be put into jeopardy of his life 
oftener then once upon the same charge. The authority of the 
common faw we certainly feel no great disposition to question ; but 
it may be fair to ask, of what common law? If by common law be 
here meant what is usually opposed to statute law,—or that great 
body of consuetudinary rules which formed our jurisprudence, be- 
fore parliaments are known to have sate, or at least to have sate to 
any purpose,—we ask whether it was not another great and sacred 
principle of the same law, that all saits, civil and criminal, should be 
decided by sticks and swords ?—And again, that no accused per- 
son should be acquitted, who on being thrown into a pond, did not 
instantly sink ?—And again, that a person was innocent of every 
possible crime, if, on being dared to it, he could swallow a crum 
of bread without being choked ?—But, if by the common law is 
meant the whole of our municipal code as it now stands, then we 
would beg leave to observe that this very code, while it sanctions 
the inadmissibility of second criminal trials as a rule, yet allows their 
lawfulness as an exception; and, if we are to argue, not from rea- 
son, but on the bare naked ground of authority, the allowance in 
the one case seems as good as the sanction in the other. 

Besides this reference to the authority of the common law, the 
writer has another objection to second criminal trials; for he con- 
siders them as ‘ violating’ the trial by jury. He very ingeniously 
argues, that the trial by jury in some sense succeeded to the trial 
by ordeal, and was intended as an appeal, not merely to the judg- 
ment of man, but to that of the Deity; and, on this ground, he 
accounts for the use of the response, ordinarily put into the mouths 
of persons arraigned, who, on being asked how they will be tried, 
are directed to reply, ‘ ty God and their country” The de- 
rivation has great probability ; for it seems very natural to sup- 
pose that our ancestors adapted both the trial by battle, 
that by jury, to their favourite notion of an ordeal. But when 
the author proceeds to infer that it would therefore be impious to 
refiew a criminal trial, because it would be to ask the divine judg- 
ment a second time, and when, on this account, he would retort 
the charge of impiety on the opponents of the trial by battle, he is, 
of course, only indulging in a sarcasm ad hominem. For surely 
such a sentiment, gravely held, would be unworthy of the good 
sense and acuteness which the work elsewhere exhibits. 

In proceeding to deliver our own sentiments on the alternative 
question of abolishing appeals of murder, or so modifying them as 
to convert them into new trials, the first remark that occurs is, that 
the abolition of the wager of battle would alone reduce the appeal 
nearly to what is suggested. 

By our present practice, the defendant in an appeal of murder 
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may wage battle, unless the presumption against him is violent. 
That is, he is not obliged to put himself on his trial before a jury, 
unless the judges of the King’s Bench are of opinion that the 
rim facie evidence of his guilt is vehemently strong. Now abo- 
ish the absurd mummery of the wager of battle, leaving to the de- 
fendant in favorem vite his advantage of exemption from trial, unless 
the judges are of the opinion just mentioned as to his guilt; and 
enact further, that no appeal shall lie, unless (as in Thornton’s case) 
the party has previously been acquitted of the same charge on an 
indictment ; and by these means the appeal will become in effect 
a new trial granted by the court on the ground that the prisoner 
was improperly acquitted. We do not mean to say that a few 
more changes would not be necessary ; as, for example, the granting 
the power of appeal to all other persons as well as to the heir; 
the exemption of the appellant from the penalty of imprisonment 
in case of an acquittal; the conferring on the crown the power of 
pardon in case of a conviction, which power the crown now does 
not possess in this proceeding, appeals being considered as private 
suits; together with other modifications of less moment. All we 
mean to say is, that the appeal might be new-modelled as required, 
with a very considerable retention of its present forms and modes 
of procedure. 

f such a change were effected, it cannot be denied that some of 
the chief objections to this anomaly in our criminal jurisprudence 
would be removed. The appeal of murder would no longer be— 
what it altogether was originally, and what it still is liable to be— 
individual revenge borrowing the arm of the law. It would no 
longer subject those who might have honourably resisted the attack 
of public prosecution to a fresh struggle for life against the at- 
tempts of private malice. It would, to be sure, be a new trial after 
an acquittal ; but a new trial granted only in extreme cases, and 
instituted by the highest judicial wisdom. 

In civil cases, it is well known that our judges grant new trials 
almost daily. If a verdict has been given against evidence,—if 
some piece of evidence material to the issue was improperly ad- 
mitted or excluded,—if excessive damages have been given,—if the 
judge who tried the cause misdirected the jury, and they erred in 
consequence of such misdirection,—the case is again sent to be 
examined and decided on by the country. It comes to a fresh 
jury, who, stimulated by the very circumstance that a mistake is 
supposed to have been before committed, which it belongs to them 
to correct, may be supposed to hear with peculiar attention, and 
to determine with peculiar care. Nor does any thinking person 
doubt that this revising power in the superior courts forms a most 
salutary and important part of our civil jurisprudence. 
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In a certain degree, the same revising power already exists in 
the practice of our criminal as well as our nisi-prius law. Where 
any just exception lies to an indictment, judgment (in technical 
language) is arrested; in which case, the party is liable to a new 
trial, though not sent to it as a matter of course. In the lighter 
criminal cases, if a verdict of guilty is given in direct opposition to 
the evidence, a new trial may be granted. In cases of a graver 
nature, if the same thing happens, or if the verdict has been rightly 
given but circumstances of mitigation appear, the crown, the 
fountain of justice, may interpose a pardon. But let it be observed 
that, in all these cases, the reversal of judgment operates only on a 
prisoner improperly or harshly convicted. For the opposite case 
of an improper acquittal, (except sometimes in actions on penal 
statutes, or where, under the form of a criminal proceeding, a 
civil right is in fact tried,) our legal practice affords no remedy 
whatsoever. 

The question therefore under consideration is, why there should 
be no remedy for this evil, as well as for the former? Juries may 
acquit, as well as condemn wrongfully; and why should we not 
have the means of repairing their errors in the one case as well as 
im the other? But, if a revising power in such cases is to be exer- 
cised at all, it can only be by giving the judges a jurisdiction to 
send the party, when they see fit, to be tried before another jury. 
For it never would be borne, that, after a person accused had been 
acquitted by his peers, any other authority than that of his peers 
should reverse his acquittal and pronounce him guilty. Therefore 
the proposed question comes to this, whether the court shall have 
power to grant new trials in cases of an acquittal for murder? 

Before we enter on this question, we cannot help saying that it 
would not be easy to give the court this power in cases of acquittal, 
without giving them a like power in cases of conviction. If we are 
to increase the risk of detection to the guilty, there is no reason 
why we should not increase the chances of escape to the innocent. 
It 1s indeed true that persons are very seldom convicted of a heavy 
offence without good grounds ; for, if there is any doubt about the 
charge, juries lean to the side of mercy. And, even where an im- 
proper conviction takes place, the sentence is not executed; for 
the friends of the party represent the case to the privy council, and 
a pardon is gained. Still, if it were formally enacted that an 
acquitted prisoner might be sent back to undergo a new trial for his 
life, the public would hardly be satisfied unless the act also said 
that a condemned prisoner might, in certain cases, demand a new 
trial for his deliverance. And, though it might not be very rea 
sonable in the public to expect this, yet very plausible arguments 


might be used for asking it;—arguments which perhaps it would 
not 
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not be wise to resist, considering how important it is to have public 
opinion on the side of the administration of justice. 

Now if we are to have new trials on convictions as well as on 
acquittals, it is very plain that convicted persons ought not to un- 
dergo the sentence of the law, until a certain time had been allowed 
them to move for a new trial. If it be asked Aow much time, the 
answer is, exactly as much as it is thought proper to allow for the 
bringing an appeal against persons acquitted. ‘The same length of 
time must be given in each case; and the convict must im the 
meanwhile be respited. 

_ The inconveniencies of such a system it requires no great saga- 
city to perceive. The trouble,—the delay,—the expense,—the 
temporary indecision,—are alt very plain, and very undesirable. 
But none of these evils, nor all of them together, form a decisive 
objection to the plan, if it can be shewn to answer the objects of 
justice in the end. It is very true that promptitude is of great im- 
portance in judicial proceedings. But promptitude is a relative 
word. It oi means that we are to decide as fast as we can decide 
correctly ; otherwise we merely sacrifice the end to the means. 
The great object is to be right at last. In the small matters, in- 
deed, that come before the courts day by day, dispatch is generally 
of such moment to the suitors, that it may be better to decide 
quickly, even at the peril of occasionally making mistakes. But it 
is not so in those awful exigencies which are to dispose of the life 
and character of a human bemg. Here, other virtues are required 
than those of alacrity and expedition. Here, we must be cautious, 
deliberate, and circumspect; and perhaps should rather feel afraid 
of doing wrong than eager to do right. 

But it may perhaps be said that it would be hard to oblige those 
who have once endured the torment of a capital trial, to an 
that cruel ordeal a second time on the same charge. Undoubtedly 
this would be hard; but the first question is, whether it is necessary. 
It should be remembered that if the plan were properly carried into 
effect, the hardship complained of would never be inflicted except 
where there was a very strong presumption of guilt. The power 
of granting new trials would rest, vot with private individuals, but 
with the judges, acting on the maturest consideration. It would 
therefore never be exercised, except in very strong cases; and 
surely it is better that persons covered with appearances of guilt 
should be exposed to the hazard of a trial for life twice, than that 
the lives of the rest of the community should be exposed to the 
danger of assassination. . 

In short, objections drawn from public and private convenience 
can never be considered as conclusive against a system which is 
intended for the furtherance of public justice. But, on the other 
hand, if the system fails of effecting that end,—if public justice is 
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not furthered after all,—then great weight may be due to these ob- 
jections. And, in fact, we think the utility of this plan very doubt- 
ful, and that it might possibly be not only useless but injurious. 

Iu settling the merits of such a plan, the points to be considered 
are, whether it would make innocence more sure of acquittal and 
guilt of punishment, than they now are? As to the first of these, 
we believe that innocence is very sure of acquittal already. Our 
juries are not apt to be sanguinary:—the civilized part of mankind 
are never apt to be sanguinary, unless they are under some strong 
personal excitement. ‘The law holds (says Blackstone) that it is 
better that ten guilty persons escape than that one innocent suffer.’ 
This maxim, which we believe to be as wise as it is humane, (for 
it is founded on that regard for individual security which lies at the 
root of all social order,) has long been completely established in 
the practice of our juries. Fatal exceptions, it must be acknow- 
ledged, have sometimes occurred ;—there are instances in which 
the innocent have suffered the last penalty of the law. But this is 
owing to the imperfection of human nature, from the influence of 
which even the best judicial system cannot be wholly free. And 
besides, the science’ of criminal law, like other sciences, is pro- 

ressive. Such distressing examples as those alluded to are not 
Hikely to happen again; for we have been instructed by the effect 
of our mistakes. ‘This remark may be illustrated by a case which 
is probably familiar to many of our readers. ‘I would never (says 
Sir Matthew Hale) convict any person of murder or manslaughter, 
unless the fact were proved to be done, or at least the body found 
dead, for the sake of two cases.’ —'The two cases to which he refers 
are very curivus, especially one of them. A young girl, who lived 
with her uncle, (who was also her heir at law,) was overheard to 
say, ‘Good uncle, do not kill me!’ Very son afterwards, the 
child disappeared; and the uncle, being committed on suspicion of 
having murdered her, was admonished by the judges of assize to 
produce her against the next assizes. When the next assizes came, 
the uncle produced a child whom he declared to be his niece, and 
who certainly resembled her extremely; but who was proved by 
witnesses well acquainted with the person of the real niece to be 
not the same. On these presumptions, the uncle was found guilty, 
condemned, and executed. But, some years after, the real niece, 
who had been induced to run away by the ill treatment of her 
uncle, and had been received and brought up in a distant part of 
the country by a benevolent stranger, appeared, and, being now of 
age, laid claim to her inheritance. Her identity was.established 
on the clearest evidence, and her claim allowed.* * Thisie a shock- 
ing story indeed; but it is very clear that such an occurrence 
could not now take place. In the present state of the country, a 


* 2 Hale's P. C. 290, 
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child absconding in this manner could hardly have lain hid; nor 
could the persons who harboured her have failed to hear of and to 
prevent the fatal effects of her disappearance. But at all events, 
so long as the important rule which Sir Matthew Hale has de- 
duced from this very case continues in force, (and we believe it is 
now always observed,) there exists a very strong security against 
the recurrence of so dreadful a mistake. 

For the reasons already given, therefore, and perhaps for others 
that may appear in the sequel, it seems that appeals of murder are 
not wanted for the sake of the innocent. The next point is, whe- 
ther they would increase the chances of detection to the guilty.’ 

The office of a jury trying a murderer is among the most painful 
to which an ordinary member of society can be exposed. Between 
indignation at the crime, and the fear lest, through a mistaken ver- 
dict, another innocent life should be destroyed, their situation is 
most difficult. To act well in such a situation, men cannot be 
fortified with too strong a feeling of. responsibility. It needs an 
intense sense of obligation to keep the judgment steady amidst so 
much excitement. At present, juries sitting on cases of this nature 
know that their decision is to be FINAL. If they convict unjustly, 
a fellow-creature may fall a sacrifice té their mistake. If they 
acquit improperly, they let loose a murderer on society. In either 
case, though in a different way, blood may be said to lie at their 
door. The feeling of this heavy responsibility keeps down the iv- 
fluences of mere passion or sentiment over their minds, and severely 
impels them along the path of duty. 

But if it were settled that their decisions in such cases should 
be final no Jonger, as their sense of responsibility would necessa- 
rily be weakened, so they might be apt to maintain a less firm guard 
on their feelings. Let them know that, if they should chance to 
be misled by a generous ardour against crime, or a humane preju- 
dice in favour of the accused, their mistake will be open to the 
correction of another jury ;—would this produce no effect on the 
state of mind in which they listened to the evidence, and drew 
their conclusion from it? In some instances would not a feeling of 
severity—in many more, would not one of false, or at least mis- 
placed humanity—be too readily indulged? It is true that the 
obligation of an oath would remain ; and far be it from us to under- 
rate the effect of such an obligation on the minds of our country- 
men. But, in cases like those we are now speaking of, cases in 
which the exercise of severe reason is peculiarly needed, and 
which yet, by a strange fatality, peculiarly move the passions, 
surely no motive can be considered as superfluous. It 1s fitting 
therefore that the obligation on the juror’s conscience should be 
heightened by the strongest possible conviction of the seriousness 
and solemnity of the duty which he is called to discharge. — 
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If these views be just, it follows that the idea of there being an 
opportunity for a new trial might occasionally lead juries to con- 
yict too hastily ; but much oftener perhaps it would tempt them to 
flinch from the performance of a painful duty, and to be too hasty 
in acquitting. ‘They would acquit in the anticipation of a new 
trial; but it is very material to observe, that the new trial might 
not come after all. Even in civil cases, new trials are not granted— 
it is manifest that they could not be granted—in every instance in 
which the judges disapprove of the verdict given; for this would 
be to substitute the opinion of the judges for that of the jury---a 
substitution the more absurd as, in nicely balanced cases, the jury, 
who hear and see the witnesses, must be much more competent to 
decide on the effect of their evidence than the judges sitting im 
Westminster-Hall, who know it merely from report. It is only 
therefore where the verdict is glaringly, or very probably erroneous 
that the matter is sent down to a new jury; and, if this be the 
practice in cases purely civil, much more would the court be in- 
clined to observe the same caution and delicacy m directing a per- 
son acquitted on a charge of murder to be re-tried on the same 
charge. Besides this, it would be necessary, we presume, that the 
new trial should be moved for by some appellant or prosecutor ; 
but is it certain that such a person would always be found? Would 
not indolence, or a want of means, or the invidious nature of the 
task, deter even those who were dissatisfied with the verdict from 
taking steps to set it aside? 

It is therefore at least possible that this change in our criminal 
practice might relax the severe attention of juries, under the idea 
of a remedy being provided for their mistakes, without at the same 
time incurring the application of that remedy. In mentioning, 
however, this objection to the plan, we rather wish to suggest it 
for consideration, than to propose it as decisive. Ona subject so 
important and serious dogmatism is peculiarly to be avoided ; but 
we may be ailowed to observe that, before any great change is intro- 
duced into the conduct of our criminal jurisprudence, a strong case 
of’ expediency should be made out. It is not enough that grounds 
for the alteration should exist, or even should appear; they must 
be palpable, in order that we may be secure of that co-operation 
from public opinion which is always conducive, and sometimes is 
essential, to the success of judicial reforms. Happily, however, 
this advantage is sufficiently ensured to us by the popular nature 
of our constitution, which makes it impossible to introduce any 
great innovation into our legal practice, without subjecting the 
measure in its progress to the closest inspection, both in an assembly 
which concentrates and reflects the good sense and the feeling of the 
people at large, and in one which either embodies, or immediately com- 
mands, all our living resources of judicial wisdom and experience. 
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Art. XI.—Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, in His 
Majesty's Ship Rosamond, containing some Account of the 
North-eastern Coast of America, and of the Tribes inhabiting 
that remote Region. By Lieut. Chappell, R.N. 8vo London. 
1817. 


HE arctic regions are at this moment, from many circiim- 

stances, so peculiarly interesting, that we took up the present 
volume in the hope of meeting with some new or striking obser- 
vations on the geography, hydrography, or meteorology of a part 
ef the northern seas which of late years has not been much visited 
by men of nautical science: but we have been disappointed ; and we 
cannot help thinking that the author has been extremely ill advised to 
publish with such slight materials. In the ‘ Voyage to Hudson’s Bay’ 
there is literally nothing worth communicating to the public at large ; 
nothing in the slightest degree connected with professional subjects, 
unless it be the discovery (which is not a new one) that the Ad- 
miralty charts of Hudson’s Bay are very defective, and those 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company much better, but reserved for 
their own exclusive use. Lieut. Chappell, however, is as close as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, for not a -hint escapes him in what 
the badness of the one or the goodness of the other consists. In- 
deed, he might just as well have written his little volume on a voyage 
to the South Seas as to Hudson’s Bay, for any thing nautical which 
is to be found im it respecting this bay ;—the ‘ Voyage,’ in fact, was 
confined to a passage to Fort York and back, a voyage which has 
been made annually for the last hundred and fifty years. With re- 
gard to the Esquimaux, of whom personally he could know little or 
nothing—of the Hudsou’s Bay Company’s establishments, which he 
never saw—of tribes of Indians, in the interior, whom he nevervisited 
—of Lake Winnipeg, which he never approached within five hun. 
dred miles,—and of many other matters of which he treats, but in 
which he had not the smallest concern—we do not think it worth 
while to trouble our readers with any observations upon them, more 
especially as by looking a little farther to the northward we shall 
meet with ‘ metal more attractive.’ 

Among the changes and vicissitudes to which the physical con- 
stitution of our globe is perpetually subject, one of the most ex- 
traordinary, and from which the most interesting and important 
results may be anticipated, appears to have taken place in the 
course of the last two or three years, and is still in operation. The 
convulsion of an earthquake and the eruption of a volcano force 
themselves into notice by the dismay and devastation with which, 
m a greater or less degree, they are almost always attended: but 
the event to which we allude has been so quietly accomplished, 
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that ait might have remained unknown, but for an extraordinary 
change which a few intelligent navigators remarked in the state 
of the arctic ice, and the reports of the unusual quantities of this 
ice obsegyed in the Atlantic. As it is a subject in which the 
British isfands are particularly interested, we shell enter into some 
detail of the facts and of their probable consequences. 

It is generally admitted that, for the last four hundred years, 
an extensive portion of the eastern coast of Old Greenland has 
been shut up by an impenetrable barrier of ice, and, with it, the ill- 
fated Norwegian or Danish colonies, which had been established 
there for more than an equal length of time preceding that unfor- 
tunate catastrophe, and who were thus cut off at once from all com- 
munication with the mother-country ;—that various attempts have 
been made from time to time to approach this coast, with the view 
of ascertaining the fate of the unfortunate colonists, but in vain, 
the ice being every where impervious; and that, all hope being at 
length abandoned, that part of this extensive tract of land which 
faces the east took the appropriate name of /ost Greenland. 

The event to which we have alluded is the disappearance of the 
whole, or greater part of this vast barrier of ice. ‘This extraordinary 
fact, so interesting to science and. humanity, appears to rest on no 
slender foundation. Both its disappearance from its long long- 
rooted position, and its re-appearance in a more southern latitude, 
have been witnessed by various persons worthy of credit. It had 
been observed in the summer-months of the year 1815, and 
more particularly in those of 1816 and 1817, by ships coming 
from the West Indies and America, as well as by those going out 
to Halifax and Newfoundiand, that islands of ice, unusual in magni- 
tude and number, occurred in the Atlantic, many of them as far 
down as the fortieth parallel of latitude. Some of these were de- 
tached ice-bergs, from a hundred to a hundred and thirty feet above 
the surface of the water, and several miles in circumference; others 
were flat islands of packed ice, presenting so vast an extent of sure 
face, that a ship from Boston is said to have been three days en- 
tangled in it, near the tail of the Great Bank of Newfoundland. 
The ship of the Unitas Fratrum, proceeding to the missions on Old 
Greenland, was, last year, eleven days beset, on the coast of Labra- 
dor, with the ice-bergs, many of which had huge rocks upon them, 

ravel, soil, and pieces of wood. The packet from Halifax passed, 
in April last, a mountain of ice nearly two hundred feet in height, 
and at least two miles in circumference. By accounts from New- 
foundland, Halifax, and other northern ports of America, it would 
appear, that greater quantities of ice were seen in the months of May, 
June, and July, than had ever been witnessed by the oldest naviga- 
tors; and that the whole island of Newfoundland was so —_ 
pletely 
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pletely environed with it, that the vessels employed in the fi8hery 
were unable to get out to sea to follow their usual occupations. 
The source from which these enormous masses proceeded could 
not long be concealed. It was well known to the Gree fisher- 
men, that from Staatenhoek, the southern promontory of Old Green- 
Jand, an uninterrupted barrier of ice stretched north-easterly, or pa- 
rallel nearly to the coast, approaching frequently to the very shores 
of Iceland; and that the small island, situated im lat. 71° 11’ long. 
5° 30’ W. called Jan Mayen’s island, (a sort of land-mark which 
those engaged in the seal fishery always endeavour to make,) had of 
late years been completely enveloped in ice; aud that from this 
point it generally took a more easterly direction, till it became fixed 
to the shores of Spitzbergen, from the 76th to the SOth degree of 
latitude. 

The more central parts of this immense area of ice, which occu- 
py the mid-channel between Greenland and Spitzbergen, separate 
from time to time into large patches, and change their position ac- 
cording to winds and tides; but the general direction in which 
they move with the current is from north-east to south-west, or di- 
rectly towards that part of Old Greenland where the Danish colo- 
nies were supposed to be established, aud which are immediately 
opposite to Iceland. Here it would seem those masses became a 
kind of fixed nucleus, round which a succession of floating fields of ice 
attached themselves, till the accumulated barrier, probably by its own 
weight and magnitude, and the action of the impeded current, at 
length burst its fetters, and has been carried away to the southward. 
This at least appears to be the most probable conjecture, though 
another circumstance will hereafter be adverted to, not unworthy 
of attention, in endeavouring to account for the phenomenon. 

Ithad been conjectured by philosophers that the remarkable chilli- 
ness of the atmosphere, during the two last summers, and more parti- 
cularly with westerly winds, could only be owing to the accumulation, 
or rather to the approximation of the polar ice to the southward. The 
reports of the Greenland fishermen, on their return in August 1817, 
connected with accounts of the ice seen in the Atlantic, corroborated 
this hypothesis. In that month there appeared in the newspapers 
a paragraph, stating, that, ‘ in the course of the season, the com- 
mander of a brig from Bremen, after making Jan Mayen’s island, 
in about 71° N., stood to the westward in quest of seals; that in 
72° he found land to the westward; that he then sailed nearly due 
north along this coast without seeing ice, observing the bays and 
inlets and other appearances of the land, till he came to lat. 81° 
30’, when he found that he could steer to the westward, which he 
did for several days; that he then lost sight of Jand, and directed 
his course to the southward and eastward, and in 78° N. fell in 
with the first fishing vessels he had seen,’ We took some pains to 
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asceftain the truth of this statement, and found it corroborated in 
almost every particular by five different masters of whalers belong- 
ing to Aberdeen and to London, to whom, at different times, Olof 
Ocken, @be person alluded to,) master of the Eleanora of Ham- 
burgh, (not of Bremen,) had given an account of the course which 
he steered along the eastern coast of Greenland, from Jan Mayen’s 
island to the degree of latitude above mentioned; and it appears, 
from the joint testimony of the captain and surgeon of the Princess 
of Wales of Aberdeen, that ‘ the reckoning in his log-book was 
worked at the end of every watch, a practice which is also com- 
mon ameng British whalers after making the ice ;’ and that ‘ both 
the master and mate were very intelligent navigators.’ Since that 
time we have received from Hamburgh a copy of Captain Ocken’s 
Jog, a chart of his route, and a letter addressed by him to Messrs. 
Elliott and Co. of Hamburgh; from all which it appears that he 
coasted Greenland with the land in sight, and among loose ice, but 
that the most northerly point which he saw was about 80° N. lat. 

But we have the direct testimony of Mr. Scoresby the younger, 
a very intelligent navigator of the Greenland seas, for the disap- 

arance of an immense quantity of arctic ice. In a letter to Sir 

Joseph Banks, he says, ‘ | observed on my last voyage (1817) about 
two thousand square leagues (18,000 square miles) of the surface 
of the Greenland seas, included between the parallels 74° and 80°, 
perfectly void of ice, all of which has disappeared within the last 
two years.’ And he further states, that though on former voyages 
he had very rarely been able to penetrate the ice, between the lati- 
tudes of 76° and 80°, so far to the west as the meridian of Green- 
wich, ‘on his last voyage he twice reached the longitude of 10° 
west ;’ that, in the parallel of 74°, he approached the coast of Old 
Greenland ; that there was little ice near the land; and adding ‘ that 
there could be no doubt but he might have reached the shore had 
he had a justifiable motive for navigating an unknown sea at so 
late a season of the year.’ He also found the sea so clear in re- 
turning to the southward, that he actually landed on Jan Mayen’s 
island, which is usually surrounded with a barrier of ice, and brought 
away specimens of the rocks. 

Another fact deserves to be mentioned. Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
who sailed from Shetland to Peterhead in the Neptune of Aberdeen, 
ou her return from the fishery, is said to have reported that Driscole, 
the master, not only landed on the east coast of Greenland about 
the latitude of 74°, but found and brought away a post bearing an 
inscription, in Russian characters, that a ship of that nation had been 
there in the year 1774; which post with its inscription was seen on 
board by Dr. Gregory.* It would seem indeed that the northern 





* We strongly suspect, however, that instead of the east coast of Greenland, we should 
read the coast of East Greenland ; a name which the whalers commonly give to Spitzbergen. 
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part of the east coast of Greenland has been approached af va- 
rious times by different nations—Dutch, Danes and English. 
Hudsen, in 1607, saw the coast nearly in the same latitude as that 
where Drisccle is supposed to have landed; and ac sent a 
boat on shore in 80° 23’. It is from Hudson’s ‘ Hold with Hope’ 
in about 72° to Gape Farewell that the ice fixed itself to the land 
from which it has recently been detached. 

That this is the case we can state from the best authority :—in- 
telligence was received at Copenhagen, from Iceland, in September 
last, of the ice having brokeu loose from the opposite coast of 
Greenland, and floated away to the southward, after surrounding 
the shores, and filling all the bays and creeks of that island ; and 
this afflicting visitation was repeated in the same year, a circum- 
stance hitherto unknown to the oldest inhabitant. 

We have said that the most probable cause for the sudden depar- 
ture of all this ice, is that of its having broken loose by its own 
weight. . Ithas been observed, however, as a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that its removal was contemporaneous with the period 
about which the variation of the magnetic needle to the west- 
ward became stationary. It is well known that in the sea of 
Baffin (gratuitously called a bay) the compass is affected in a 
most extraerdinary manner; and that the variation is greater there 
than in any other known part of the world; so great indeed, as 
to lead to the belief that one of the magnetic poles must be situated 
in that quarter :—But how does this, it may be asked, furnish a clue 
for the disappearance of the ice, which it would seem has also 
floated from thence in greater quantities than usual ? 

‘The connexion is certainly not very obvious, though there is reason 
to believe that it exists. The aurora borealis, for instance, is sup- 
posed to owe, if not its origin, at least its intensity to the changes 
which take place either in the freezing, thawing, or collisions of the 
polar ice; and in winter, even in Sweden, this intensity is so power- 
ful, and the motions of the aurora so rapid, that a crackling noise is 
heard not unlike that of the furlmg of a fan, or the emission of 
sparks from the cylinder of an electric machine. At such times 
the magnetic needle has been observed to be so much affected, as 
to vibrate violently with a tremulous motion, and sometimes to fly 
round the whole circumference of the horizon. The theory of 
Dr. Franklin to account for the phenomenon of the aurora is uot 
inapplicable to the present state of the polar ice. He supposes 
this meteor to be owing to the vast quantity of electricity accumu- 
lated in the atmosphere, and unable to pass off into the earth on 
account of the non-conducting substance of ice with which the 
land and sea are there incrusted; this theory might serve to explain 
the first notice of the aurora borealis about a century after the 
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fixing of the ice along the coast of Greenland, as well as the rarity of 
its appearance of late years. At any rate, however, if the electricity 
of the atmosphere has so extraordinary an effect on the magnetic 
needle, and the changes which take place in the ice on atmospherical 
electricity, it, would seem not unfair to infer, that the departure 
of the immense fields and mountains of ice, hich for so many 
centuries have covered the arctic seas, may havé had some effect 
in stopping the career of the western declination of the needle. 
We merely throw out the hint, to draw the attention of those 
scientific men, who may be employed on the expedition of disco- 
very now in preparation; in the mean time, in our present igno- 
rance of the immediate cause, we must be satisfied to ascribe the 
revolution that has taken place to the decree of Providence, who, 
as Paley observes, ‘ is the author of infinitely various expedients 
for infinitely various ends ;’ to consider it as the result of one of 
those prospective contrivances, which are appointed to correct the 
anomalies, and adjust the perturbations of the universe. 

The fact, however, of the disappearance of the ice being esta- 
blished beyond any doubt, it becomes a subject of no uninteresting 
inquiry, Whether any and what advantages may arise out of an 
event which for the first time has occurred, at least to so great an 
extent, during the last four hundred years? 

Among other objects which present themselves as worthy of re- 
search, the followimg are no less interesting to humanity than im- 
portant to the advancement of science and the probable extension 
of commerce. 

First—The influence which the removal of so large a body of 
ice may have on our own climate. Secondly, the opportunity it 
affords of oe into the fate of the long-lost colony on the 
eastern coast vf Old Greenland. Thirdly, the facility it offers of 
correcting the very defective geography of the arctic regions in our 
western hemisphere; of attempting the circumnavigation of Green- 


' Jand, a direct passage over the pole, and the more circuitous one 


along the northern coast of America, into the Pacific. 

1. It would be a waste of words to enter into any discussion on 
the diminution of temperature, which must necessarily be occa- 
sioned by the proximity of vast mountains and islands of ice. The 
authentic annals of Iceland describe that island as having once been 
covered with impervious woods ; and numerous places still bear 
the name of forest, which produce only a few miserable stunted 
birches of five or six feet high, and in which all attempts to raise 
a tree of any kind have for ages proved unavailing. The most in- 
telligent travellers,* who, in our time, have visited this island, bear 

* Sir Joseph Banks, M. Von Troil, Sir John Stanley, Sir George Mackenzie, Mr. 
Hooker, Doctor Holland, &c, 
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testimony to the fact of large logs of wood being dug out of bogs, 
and found between the rocks and in the valleys. It is also said that 
good culinary vegetables were once produced on it; but the cab- 
bages seen there by Mr. Hooker, in the month of August, were 
so diminutive that a half-crown piece would have covered the 
whole plant. Nothing but a deterioration of climate could have 
wrought these chatiges ; and this can only be explained by the vast 
increase of floating ice, ‘ which,’ says Hooker ‘ not only fills all 
the bays, but covers the sea to that extent from the shore, that the 
eye cannot trace its boundary from the summit of the highest 
mountains,’ Sometimes it connects the island in one continued 
mass with Greenland, when the white bears come over in such 
alarming numbers, that the inhabitants assemble and wage a na- 
tional war against them. These masses of ice drive about with 
such rapidity, and rush against one another with so much vio- 
lence, that the floating wood brought along with them is said some- 
times to take fire by the friction. During this conflict, the weather 
is unsettled and stormy; but when once the ice becomes fixed to 
the land, the air thickens, and dense fogs, accompanied by a moist 
and penetrating cold, destroy all vegetation, and the cattle perish. 

Similar effects, but to a less extent, are said to have been ex- 
perienced in Switzerland. So little is it there doubted that the 
progress of cold has kept pace with the progressive encroachment 
of the glaciers on the valleys, that the first prize of the Society of 
Berne for improving Natural Knowledge is appropriated to the 
best essay on this subject. In the absence of direct proof from 
thermometrical observation of the increasing chilliness of the cli- 
mate, it is asserted, on the authority of their annals, that many parts 
of the Alps, now bare, once afforded good pasturage ; that both 
historical evidence, and remaining traces, prove the existence of 
forests in places where no tree, at present, can vegetate; and that 
the lower limit of perpetual frost is constantly descending. The same 
effect has been experienced in North America. In the year 1816 
the mays, or Indian corn, did not ripen along the whole coast 
from Pennsylvania to Massachusets—a circumstance which had not 
happened before in the memory of the oldest inhabitant :—at this 
time the ice was floating down the shores of the Atlantic as far as 
the fortieth parallel. 

If such be the facts, and they cannot well be questioned, with 
regard to these countries, it is equally clear that our own climate, 
though in a less degree, must have been affected by this vast 
accumulation of ice on the east coast of Greenland. The dis- 
tance between the centre of Iceland and Edinburgh is not more 
than twice, and that from Iceland to London not above three times, 
the distance between leeland and the east coast of —— 
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That our climate has been more particularly affected, in the course 

of the last three years, by the descent of the ice into the Atlantic, 

and more especially in the summers of the years 1816 ayd 1817, 

is a matter of record; for on comparing, by the meteordlogical 

register of the Royal Society, the four summer mouths, May, June, 

July, and August, of 1805, 1806, and 1807, with the four corre- 

sponding months of the last three years, it willbe seen that a very 

considerable diminution of temperature has taken place in the Jatter 
periods. 

1815 1806 1816 1807 1817 

Great- Mean Great- Mean Great- Mean Great Mean | Great- Mean Great- Meas 

est height. est height. est height. est height. est height. est height. 

heigh height. i 


t. height. height. height. hei she. 
May 72° 52.4° 63° be.e) 75° 57.8° 64° 53.3°| s4° 97.9° 64° 


51.8° 
June 75 57-7 7 8661.6 8s 625 70 582 77 @60.3 81 62.8 
July 79 68.1 72 8&9 8. «6645 69 588 8 66.5 70 )0=— G08 


Aug. 79 65 6 635 | 81 65 6 61 8 67 & 96 








Here we find a difference of 11°, 12°, and 13°, between the 
highest temperature of August, July, and June, in the year 1806 
as compared with 1816; 16° and 17° between July and May of 
1807, as compared with the highest degree of heat in the corre- 
sponding months of 1816; and no less than 20° in the month of 
May 1807 and 1817; and the mean temperature of the four 
months is invariably less by several degrees in 1816 and 1817, 
than in either 1806 or 1807, excepting in the month of June 
1817, when. ten or twelve hot days occurred with the wind at east ; 
the only ones we had during the summer. In the summers of 
both years the mercury invariably fell with westerly winds. It can 
scarcely be doubted, therefore, that the remarkable chilliness of the 
atmosphere in the summer months of those two years was owing 
to the appearance of ice in the Atlantic ; and if this be admitted, 
as little can it be doubted that the destruction of so many thousand 
square leagues of ice holds out a rational and not an unpleasing 
prospect, of our once again enjoying the genial warmth of the 


. western breeze, and those soft and gentle zephyrs, which, in our 


time, have existed only in the imagination of the poet. 

The invention of the thermometer and the registry of the tem- 
perature are of too recent a date to enable us to compare the state 
of the atmosphere, before and after the accumulztion of ice on the 
coast of Greenland ; but there are reasons for believing that, pre- 
viously to the fifteenth century, England enjoyed a warmer summer 
climate than since that period. It is sufficiently apparent that, at 
one time, vineyards were very common in England ; and that wine, 
in very considerable quantity, was made from them. Tacitus states 
that vineyards were planted by the Romans in Britain ; and Holin- 
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shed quotes the permission given by Probus to the natives to cul- 


tivate the vine, and make wine from it. The testimony of Bede 


—the old notices of tithe on wine, which were common in Kent, 
Surrey, and other southern counties—the records of suits in the 
ecclesiastical courts—the inclosed patches of ground attached to 
numerous abbeys, which still bear the name of vineyards—the plot 
of ground called East Smithfield, which was converted into a vine- 
yard, and held by four successive constables of the Tower, in the 
reigns of Rufus, Henry and Stephen, ‘ to their great emolament 
and profit,’ seem to remove all doubt on this question. The Isle 
of Ely was named, in the early times of the Normans, Ile de 
Vignes, the bishop of which received three or four tons of wine, 
yearly, for histenth. So late as the reign of Richard IL. the little 
park at Windsor was appropriated as a vineyard, for the use of the 
castle: and William of Sschaiiuey asserts, that the vale of Glou- 
cester produced, in the twelfth century, as good wine as many of 
the provinces of France. ‘ There is no province in England hath 
so many, or such good vineyards, as this country, either for fertility 
or sweetness of the grape; the wine whereof carrieth no unplea- 
sant tartness, being not much inferior to French in sweetness.’ It 
is remarkable enough that in a park near Berkeley, in this county, 
tendrils of vines are found springing up yearly among the grass, 
from one of which a cutting is now flourishing in the garden of 
Sir Joseph Banks. But wine is known to have been made in England 
at a much more recent period. Among the MS. notes of the late 
Peter Collinson, (to whom the European world is indebted for the 
introduction of some of its choicest plants,) is the following memo- 
randum. ‘ Oct. 18th, 1765. I went to see Mr. Roger’s vineyard, 
at Parson’s Green, all of Burgundy grapes, and seemingly all per- 
fectly ripe. I did not see a green half-ripe grape in all this great 
quantity. He does not expect to make less than fourteen hogs- 
heads of wine. The branches and fruit are remarkably large, and 
the vines very strong.’ ‘These facts completely set aside ‘oe i 
that the vineyards of Engiand were apple-orchards, and that to 
wine was cider. 

Nor is England the only country that has lost its wines by dete- 
rioration of climate; as the following fact, on which we can 
depend, testifies: ‘ Between Namur and Liege, the Meuse flows 
through a narrow valley, which, for picturesque scenery, and high 
cultivation is, perhaps, unequalled by any country in the. world. 
The richest corn-fields and plesbetions of tobacco, and other lux- 
uriant vegetables, occupy the space on both sides close -to the 
river; while hop plantations and a series of vineyards are seen 
creeping towards the very summit of the rocks on the left bank. 
The vineyards appeared to be in a most luxuriant state when Ate 
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them, (in September, 1817,) but there was not a single bunch of 
grapes on any of them. I had conversation with many of the — 
ple, who all assured me that formerly they made most excellent 
wine, both red and white; but that for the last seven years they 
had not made a single bottle; yet they still went on from year to 
year in the cultivation of the vine, in the hope that favourable sea- 
sons might again return to what they had known them ; or, which 
would be still better, to what they are said to have been some forty 
or fifty years ago.’ But tous, at least, a prospect far more gloomy 
than the mere loss of wine had begun to present itself by the increas- 
ing chilliness of our summer months. It is too well known that 
there was not sufficient warmth in the summer of 1816 to ripen 
the grain ; and it is generally thought, that if the ten or twelve days 
of hot weather at the end of June last had not occurred, most 
of the corn must have perished. This comes more home to the 
business and bosoms of the present generation, than the loss of 
‘ those golden days when Bacchus smiled upon our hills.’ It 
was sufficiently alarming to be told that ‘ Pomona is about to 
desert our orchards ; and that on ground where the clustering vine 
once flourished, the apple has, of late years, scarcely ripened,’ 
and that ‘ it is now sixteen years since the orchards have afforded 
a plentiful crop ;’ that ‘ at no very remote period, our posterity may, 
in all probability, be in the same situation in regard to cider that 
we are now placed in with respect to wine ; when the apple-tree, 
like the vine, will only afford a penurious supply of sour fruit, and 
will be cultivated iy forcing-houses to supply the tables of the rich.’* 

From these melancholy forebodings, however, we feel ourselves 
considerably relieved by the removal of the principal cause, in the 
destruction of the vast fields of ice, of which we have been speak- 
ing; and think it is not unreasonable to presume that our summer 
chmate (and winter too, when the wind blows from the western 
warter) may henceforward improve ; for though we are aware that 
ithe changes of temperature depend on a variety of causes, yet the 
gle effect of an atmosphere chilled and condensed over a surface 
of at least 50,000 square miles of ice, rushing directly upon the 
British islands from the westward, may have been equal in its 
diminishing power to all the rest. That cause being now removed, 
so far from indulging in the gloomy prospect held out by the writer 
in the Journal we have just quoted, we are rather disposed to join 
in the recommendation of the Latin poet, 

* Insere nunc, Melibee, pyros, pone ordine viteis.’ 


2. Acentral ridge of lofty mountains, covered with perpetual snow, 
and stretching from south to north, divides Old Greenland into twe 
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distinct parts, called, by the ancient Norwegian and Danish colo- 
nists, the East Bygd and West Bygd; between which all commu- 
nication is totally cut off by land, and by sea also since the fixing of 
the icy barrier. The colony on the west side increased to four pa- 
rishes, containing one hundred villages; but being engaged in perpe- 
tual hostility with the Esquimaux, the whole were ultimately de- 
stroyed by them. The ruins of some of the edifices were still visible 
in 1721, when that pious and amiable man, Haus Egede, went out 
with his whole family to settle there, on the re-establishment of aco- 
lony on that coast by the Greenland Company of Bergenin Norway. 
It still exists, and the population, taken but imperfectly in 1802, 
was found to amount to 5,621 souls; and we have since learnt that, 
including the Moravian establishments and the natives, who have 
mostly been converted to Christianity, the total population of the 
western coast of Greenland may now be estimated at not less than 
20,000. ‘They have a few cattle, and a considerable number of 
sheep, for whose winter subsistence they cut the grass in the summer 
mouths and make it into hay; but they have hitherto in vain en- 
deavoured to breed hogs, these animals being unable to stand the 
severity of winter. 

The Danish colony on the eastern was still more extensive than 
that on the western side. According to the Iceland Aunals, it a 
pears that it was first settled in the year 983, by Erick the ; 
that the country was named Greenland, from its superior verdure 
to [celand ; that churches and convents were built, and a succession 
of bishops and pastors sent over ; and that, from the latest accounts, 
it consisted of twelve parishes, one hundred and ninety villages, one 
bishop’s see, and two convents ; that, in the year 1406, when the 
seventeenth bishop was proceeding from Norway to take possession 
of his see, "the ice had so closed in upon the coast, as to render it 
inaccessible. From that period, till fost summer, all communica- , 
tion seems to have been cut off with the unfortunate colonists. Tt. 
is related, however, by Thormoder Torfager, in his History of Gree * 
land, that Bishop Amand, of Skalholt in Iceland, as he was — 
ing from Norway to that island about the middie of the sixteenth 
century, was driven by a storm on the east coast of Greenland, off 
Herjolsness, immediately opposite to Iceland, which the vessel ap- 
proached so near that the people on board could distinguish the in- 
habitants driving their cattle in the meadows ; but the wind coming 
fair, they made all sail for Iceland, which they reached the follow- 
ing day, and came to anchor in the Bay of St. Patrick.—Of all 
the attested relations, this of Bishop Amand, says Hans Egede, 
‘deserves most to be credited:’ ‘ by this,’ he continues, ‘ we learn 
that the colony of the eastern district did flourish about a hundred 
and fifty years after the commerce and navigation ceased between 
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Norway and Greenland; and, for aught we know, is not yet wholly 
destitute of its old Norwegian inhabitants.’ 

It has been supposed, by some writers, that the black death, 
which, in 1348, desolated Europe, extended its ravages to Green- 
land ; but this assumption, as Mr. Egede observes, is without any 
foundation, as an uninterrupted intercourse appears to have been 
maintained with the colony for fifty-eight years after this dreadful 
malady had ceased. He thinks, however, that, partly by the change 
of the government in Queen Margaret’s reign, and partly from the 
continual wars which ensued between the Danes and the Swedes, 
the Greenland colonists may have been neglected; for it does not 
appear that any steps were taken for a century, after the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of the bishop to land, when the Christians and the 
Fredericks, calling to mind these remote and long-neglected pos- 
sessions, took measures for inquiring into the fate of their unfor- 
tunate subjects. One Mogens Heinson, a celebrated seaman of those 
days, was employed among others on this service. After many diffi- 
culties -he got sight of the coast, but could not approach it; and the 
reason he assigned, on his return, was, ‘ that his ship was stopped 
in the midst of its course by some loadstone rocks hidden in the sea.’ 
Many subsequent attempts were mace, but all proved ineffectual. 

vours were also used to ascertain their fate from the colony on 

the western side, by coasting round Staatenhoek ; and im one of these 
expeditions Egede himself embarked, but was obliged to return withe 
out being able toeffect his humane purpose. The oeciinetn pretend 
that they are afraid to approach the eastern shore, which they say 
is inhabited by a tall and barbarous race of men, who live on human 
flesh.— Thus has terror or malice created cannibals on every un- 
known or uncivilized part of the globe! After so many attempts, 
both public and private, how the Danes can now pretend to doubt, 
as one of their writers affects to do, whether there ever was a co- 
dony on the eastern side, is, to us, quite inexplicable, unless it be to 
palliate their negligence at the first approach of the ice, and their 
Want of humanity since. The Danish government however en- 
tertained no such doubts; for so late as the year 1786, Captain 
Lowenorn, of the Danish navy, was sent out for the express pur- 
pose of re-discovering the old colony on the eastern coast. The par- 
ticulars of this voyage, we believe, were not made public ; but the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Feuwick (the British consul) 
to the secretary of the Admiralty, dated Elsineur, 9th September, 
‘1786, proves its failure :—‘ Captain Lowenorn repassed, three days 
ago, for Copenhagen, after a fruitless search, of about two months, 
to find out the Old Greenland ; not having been able to penetrate 
to where it is supposed to be, on account of endless shoals of ice. 
He left, however, Lieutenants Egede and Rhode, in the New 
Experiment fishing dogger, to seize any more favourable oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity which may offer, better than he met with, for penetrating 
farther, if practicable, to operate any new discoveries after his 
departure, though, entertaining very poor. hopes of any success.’ 
These lieutenants, we believe, never once got sight of the land. 

It. has fallen to the [ot of the present age to have an oppor- 
tunity, which we are sure will not be neglected, of instituting 
an inquiry into the fate of these unfortunate colonies). If, as is 
most probable, the whole race has perished, some remains may 
yet be found, some vestiges be traced, which may throw light on 
their condition after the fatal closing of the ice upon them. It is 
just possible that some tradition may. have been handed down 
through a succession of a mixed race of descendants ; or some in- 
scriptions may, perhaps, be discovered on the remains of the ca- 
thedral, or the convents, which are said to have been built of stone. 
But even if no traces should be found, the research is an object of 
rational curiosity ;. and it would be satisfactory, at least, to have all 
doubt removed on a subject of so interesting and affecting a nature. 

5. Any event that tends to encourage the attempt to amend the 
very defective geography of the arctic regions, more especially on 
the side of America, may be hailed as an important occurrence. 
The removal .of the ice may be considered to afford a fair oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting discoveries in that quarter—for endeavour- 
ing to circumnavigate Old Greenland, and to settle the long-dis- 
puted question as to its insularity, or its connexion with the 
American continent—to. examine the sea usually named Baffin’s 
Bay on the charts—and to attempt the solution of that interesting 
problem, whether a free and uninterrupted communication exists 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, round the northern coast 
of North America. ; 

Several ‘circumstances may be adduced in support of the opinioe 
that Greenland is either an island or an archipelago of islands, in 
which case Baffin’s Bay must be expunged from the charts. A 
perpetual current, setting down from the northward, along the 
eastern coast of America, and the western shores of Old Green- 
land, affords a strong presumption, that between Davis’s Strait and 
the great polar basin, there is an uninterrupted communication ; 


- for if Greenland were united with the continent of America, and 


Davis’s Strait terminated in Baffin’s Bay, it would be difficult to 
explain how any current could originate at the bottom of such a 
bay, much less a current that is stated to run sometimes with a 
velocity of four and even five miles an hour. Bat this is not 
the oly argument in favour of the continuance of an open sea 
to the northward. Vast quantities of drift-wood are floated dowa 
this northern current, as well as down the eastern side of Green- 
Jarid, sometimes filling all the bays on the northern coast of 
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Iceland. None of this could have grown to the northward, as not 
a stick of wood, beyond what a dwarfish coppice of birch may 
produce, is to be found in a growing state, fe many degrees 
below the places where these logs are cast up, Mauch less to the’ 
northward from whence they come. ‘That many of them have 
recently been in a growing state appears from the fragments of 
bark and branches still adhering to them; that they have been 
floating in a warmer climate would also appear from some of 
them Cone eaten by the worm, and others having the marks of 
the workman upon them. ‘They consist of fir, larch, birch, aspen, 
and other trees, which are, in fact, the produce both of Asia and 
America, aud, in all probability, have been floated down the nu- 
merous rivers of both these continents, (some, perhaps, through 
Behring’s Strait,) into the great polar basin, and carried thence 
by the circumvolving current through the outlet into the northern 
ocean. It is fair, therefore, to conclude that there must exist a 
free and open passage between this basin aud Davis's Strait. The 
fact of several vessels having been as high as Baffin without ob- 
serving the least appearance of land removes all doubt as to the 
non-existence of the bay, as drawn in the charts. ‘The master 
of the Larkins, of Leith, gave out that he had been, last year, as 
far wp as 80°; but on a reference being made to Mr. Wood, the 
owner, he closely examined him, and found occasion to conclude 
that he had not proceeded higher to the northward than 77°, but 
that the sea was clear and no land in sight. In the same year Cap- 
tain Lawson, of the Majestic, having passed the ice, ran in an open 
sea as high as 76°, without being obstructed by land. 

A third argument in favour of the insularity of Old Greenland 
may be adduced from a fact, well-known to the fishermen, that 
whales, st with harpoons on the coast of Spitzbergen, are 
very commonly killed in the Strait of Davis with these harpoons 
jw their bodies, and vice versd ; there can be no mistake here, as 

_ the names of the vessels, and the ports to which they belong, are 
always cut into the sockets of their harpoons. Captain Franks,jim 
1805, struck a-whale in Davis’s Strait, which was killed near Spitz- 
bergen by his son, who found his father’s name on a harpoon stick- 
ing 10 its body; and the same year, in the same place, Captain 
Sadler killed a whale with the harpoon of an Esquimaux init. The 
distauce which these wounded whales would have to run round the 
north of Greenland, is so mitch shorter, and whales are so rarely 
seen to enter the Strait of Davis round Cape Farewell, that the 
probability is altogether in favour of the former supposition. 

‘Lo ascertain the existence of a north-west passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is peculiarly a British object. It engaged 
the attention, aud obtained the encouragement, of the first literary. 


characters, 
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characters, aud of the most respectable mercantile men in the 
earliest periods of British navigation. Since that time the attempt 
has been patronized by sovereigns and parliaments; the former 
having appropriaf@d their own ships, and the, latter tendered a 
reward of 20,000/..for effecting a discOvery interesting to hu- 
mianity, to science, and to commerce. The reigai@f George III. 











will stand conspicuous and proudly pre-eminent i ory, 
for the spirit with which discoveries were et the 
objects of science promoted; and a dawn of hope » that, 


ere, its close, the mteresting lem of a north-west 
will be solved, and this great discovery, to which the Frobishers, 
the Hudsons, the Davises, Baffins, and Bylots so successfully 
opened the way, be accomplished. Little, if any thing, has been 
added to the discoveries of these extraordinary men, who, in the 
early periods of navigation, had every difficulty to s Je against 
—without science and without instruments,’ feeli ir way in 
small miserable barks among unknown lands, ead bankdet moun- 
tains and fields of ice. 

It is a humiliating fact, that the last four expeditions, fitted out 
for discovery in this quarter, brought no accession to that know- 
ledge of the geography of those seas and islands which had been 
acquired two hundred years before. We have heard it hinted, 
wih sufficient illiberality, that the chief cause of failure was Owing 
to their being under the command of naval officers.* Nothing 
would be more unfair than to attach blame on a whole of 
men for the imp conduct of a few; nor does the re 
militate, in the slightest degree, against the employment of offi- 
cers of the royal navy on this service: for in the itistances alluded 
to, it so hap ‘that one‘of them was suspected to,have acted 
under the influence of his old masters, the Hudsog’ Company, 
who were averse from all interference with what are disposed 
to consider their exclusive privilege; another was addicted to drink- 
ing ; a third took fright at the ice; and a fourth was totally inca- 

by a violent attack of fever. The circumstance most to 
e apprehended from the appointment of naval officers is that of 
attempting too much rather than too little; but as the navigation 


. athong ice is itself a science, to be learned only from practice, 


prudence will necessarily dictate that every ship employed on this 
service shall be ied with an experienced Greenland fisherman, 
to act.as pilot in seas. 


The grounds for the existence off passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are similar to those for the insularity of Greenland, and 
are at any rate sufficiently strong to justify. the renewal of an enter- 
prize for its accomplishment. 

* Captain Middleton, Lieutenants Pickersgill and Young, and Mr. Duncan, master in 
the navy. ~ . The 
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The annexed diagram, constructed on the plane of the pole, will 
assist the reader in the explanation of the notions we eutertain on 
this interesting subject :— a 
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points; so that it.may almost be said that the ——_ point only 
remains to be discovered. The doubling of this fourth and un- 
known point, A. is the great difficulty to be got over; and it would 
certainly prove an insurmountable one,.if, as in some charts, the 
continent of America was found to be united with Old Greenland ; 
but the circumstance of the wounded whales and the @onstant current 
from the northward render (as we have already ob: such a 
supposition highly improbable. * 

Equally so, we are persuaded, is the hypothesis raised by some 
of the contivental geographers,—that the island or main land of 
New Siberia (as they call it) sweeps round to the eastward, and unites 
with North America ; and still more improbable the opinion, that Ola 
Siberia is connected with America, forming a deep bay, into which 
Behring’s Strait is the entrance. As the latter idea, which seems 
to have been recently broached by Captain Burney, would render 
all attempts for the discovery of a north-west passage completely 
nugatory, it is of importance, that the ground on which it rests 
should be examined, in order, if possible, to get at the truth. 

It is hardly necessary to premise that, since the general introduc- 
tion of chronometers into the navy, the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and other private ships, and of the very extensive practice of 
deducing the longitude from lunar distances, the numerous currents 
of the ocean have been more correctly ascertained :—by the ability 
and indefatigable mdustry of Major Rennell, they will, no doubt, 
speedily be reduced to something like system. From what we al- 
ready know, however, it appears that, in every part of the ocean, 
the waters are either in a progressive or circular motion independ- 
ent of the tides, which exist only near the shores, among islands, 
or in straits and narrow seas, is universal motion of the great 
deep is, no doubt, one of those wise dspenatonngl kind Pro- 
vidence, by which it is preserved in a state of purity. ‘Thy way,’ 
says the Psalmist, ‘is in the sea, and thy path mm the deep waters ; 
and thy footsteps are not known.’ 

These footsteps, however, we are perhaps not without the means of 
tracing from the Pacific into the Atlantic, round the north coast of 
America. The direction of the current, as marked in the great polar 
basin of the diagram, is of course conjectural; but not so that which 
‘sets into this basin through Behring’s Strait, and out of it into the 
northern Atlantic. By these two openings a constant circular 
motion and interchange of watersijbetween the Pacific and the 
Atlantic seem to be kept up in the northern, as they are known to 
‘be round the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, in the southern, 
hemisphere. We are fully aware, that the ‘principal ground of 
objection to a free communication between the Pacific and the 
polar basin arises from Captain Cook having found little or no 
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current to the northward of Behring’s Strait. Our answer to 
this is, that there is little or no current in a mill-dam, though 
its waters may be rushing out with the greatest violence under 
the flood-gate. The inclination of the shores of Asia and Ame~ 
rica towards each other forms such a dam, into which currents 
have been observed to set with extraordinary velocity along the 
west © ‘of America, and the eastern shores of Japan and 
Kam .* The impenetrable barrier of ice, which stopped 
the progress of Cook’s successors, may be considered as the 
temporary head and flood-gate of this dam; and, as it was 
eight or ten feet above, it could not be less than fifty or sixty feet 
below, the surface of the sea; but the water was more than a hun- 
dred feet deep below this, affording ample space for its escape, 
which it might do with great velocity, without being in the smallest 
degree perceptible on the surface. It would be difficult to explain 
the perpetual egress of a current from the polar basin into the 
Adlantic, which is a well authenticated fact, without admitting a 
supply through the only remaining opening into that basin, to answer 
the demand of this current ; those who could suppose the melting of 
the ice to afford such a supply would betray a total ignorance of the 
very little influence which an arctic summer exerts on fieltls of ice, 
perpetually surrounded, as they are, with a chilly, and mostly with a 
freezing atmosphere created by themselves. Besides, the southerly 
current setting into the Atlantic on both sides of Greenland is per- 
petual, not only when the ice is melting, but also when the sea is 
freezing. Lieutenant Parry, of the navy, in returning last year from 
Halifax, met with an island of ice more than a hundred and fifty 
feet high, and two others of a smaller size, in latitude 44°21’ N. 
so early as the 2d April. These ice-bergs must have floated out 
of the polafibasin in the middle of winter, unless they stopped 
‘by the way It has been suggested, we believe, that the dis- 
proportion of the opening into the polar basin through Behring’s 
Strait, and those out of it through Davis’s Strait, and between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, is fatal to the theory we have assumed ; 
but when we reflect on the vast disproportion that occurs in the 
breadth of rivers in different parts of their course, and that where 
widest they are very often found to be deepest, the objection, we 
think, will not be deemed conclusive, especially if it should be 
found, as we apprehend it will, that the currents of the ocean, where 
no land intervenes, are entirely superficial. The Gulf-stream be- 
tween the Bahamas and East Florida is very little wider and perhaps 
not much deeper than Behring’s Strait ; and yet the water rushing 
through this passage is of sufficient force and quantity to put the 
whole sesthentl Atleatin in motion, and to make its influence to be 
: * Cook’s last voyage. 
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felt in the distant Strait of Gibraltar and on the more distant coast 
of Africa. It must also be recollected, that several of the largest 
rivers of Asia, and two or three of North America, discharge a very 
onmees supply of water into the polar basin. 

é same circumstance of whales struck with harpoons in the 
sea of Spitzbergen, or in the Strait of Davis, being found on the 
north-west coast of America, as far down as Nootka Sound, affords 
an additional argument for a free communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific; unless it should be contended that such wounded 
whales took, the long and circuitous route by Cape Horn. [t was 
a fact of this kind which, at a very early period, led to the con- 
jecture of a passage from the sea of Japan to the northern Atlantic. 
Mr. M‘Leod mentions the fact, which he got from Grozier, who 
had it from the ‘ Recueil des Voyages,’ which took it from Hen- 
drick Hamel’s ‘ Unfortunate Voyage of the yacht Sparwer, in the 
year 1633:’ this vessel was wrecked ou the island of Quelpaert, and 
the crew carried to Corea, where they were kept prisoners for 
more than thirteen years. Hamel says, ‘ In the sea to the north- 
east of Korea, they take every year a great number of whales, in 
some of which are found harpoons and striking-irons of the French 
and Dutch, who practise the whale-fishery at the extremities of 
Europe; whence we infer (he adds) that there is surely a passage 
between Korea and Japan which communicates to the Sirait of 
Waigatz.’ 

The cause of failure in every attempt, either to make the pas- 
sage, or to ascertain its impracticability, appears of no difficult 
explanation. Owing to the great depth at which ice floats in 
water, it must take the ground at a considerable distance from the 
shore, where, as we have already observed, it becomes a nucleus 
for floating patches to form round it; and ‘the summer sun having 
little power on such enormous masses, they accumulate in magni- 
tude, and spread over a wider surface from year to year; and if 
large fragments were not frequently torn from them and borne away 
by the currents, the whole surface of the straits and narrow seas 
would in process of time be covered with ice. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, we find the bays and harbours of Newfoundland, of Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton, the Strait of Belleisle, and the shores of 
the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, every year choked up with 
ice, though all of them are more to the southward, and some of 
them many degrees to the southward of London. The more 
northerly straits and islands, which form the passages into H udson’s 
Bay, are of course never free from mountains and patches of ice ; 
and yet all the navigators, proceeding on discovery, have either en- 
tered these straits, and had to struggle against the ice and currents, 
and tides on the east coast of America, or have kept so close “ aie 
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land on the west coast of Greenland, as to encounter the same ob- 
stacles ; so that, on the former, the highest point ever reached is the 
arctic circle, or at most the 67th parallel, which is three or four 
degrees short of the point A., near which, as we have before 
stated, the north-eastern extremity of America may be expected to 
be found. 

The mid-channel of Davis’s Strait, on the contrary, is known at 
particular seasons to be free of ice in much higher latitudes. Mr. 
Graham Muirhead, master of the Larkins above mentioned, after 
passing the ice and reaching the latitude 75° SO’ N., the coast of 
Greenland then in sight to the eastward, stood from hence to the 
westward, in that parallel, three hundred miles, the sea entirely free, 
with the exception of here and there a detached ice-berg floating 
to the southward. At this point he observed a vellow sky, or 
what is usually termed the /and-blink, to the south-west. The 
position of the ice, however, is constantly changing. The same 
year the James, of Whitby, meeting with a compact body of ice 
in latitude 75°, turned back and came home; but the Larkins, as 
we before stated, persevered and got through, when she proceeded 
as high as 77°, found plenty of whales, and the sea clear of ice. 

Spitzbergen is usually surrounded with ice; but the sea to the 
nedlliaagl is generally so open, that it is a prevailing idea among 
the whale fishers, that there would be no difficulty of approaching 
the pole from that quarter. The late Mr. Daines Barrington col- 
lected much curious information on this point, and was so well 
satisfied of the practicability of approaching the pole, that he pre- 
vailed on the president and council of the Royal Seciety to re- 
commend to Lord Sandwich a voyage of discovery towards the 
north pole; the suggestion was adopted, and the command of the 
expedition given to Captain Phipps, (afterwards Lord Mulgrave,) 
who obviously failed by getting entangled in the ice near Spitz- 
bergen. It is this accumulation of ice round the land, ratber than 
the degree of latitude, that causes the extreme cold and tempestuous 
weather about Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla: ‘ it is not the 
neernesse of the north pole,’ says De Veer, in his preface to Barentz’s 
Three Voyages, ‘ but the ice that cometh in and out from the Tar- 
tarian sea that causeth us to feel the greatest cold.’ Instead therefore 
of coming near the land, or endeavouring to pass through narrow 
straits, it will be prudent to avoid the land, and to keep as much 
as possible in the open sea, and in or near to the edge of the cur- 
rent, where the sea may be expected to be free. ‘This last year the 
Neptune, of Aberdeen, befove mentioned, reached the latitude of 
83° 20’, in the sea of Spitzbergen, which is within four hundred 
miles of the pole, the sea open and clear of ice: Dr. Gregory 
found the master a clear-headed, cautious seaman, and supplied 
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with: the ordinary instruments for nautical purposes. We have 
heard of several other whalers who reached beyond 81° north. 

The surface of the sea, in fact, is not easily frozen in any latitude ; 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit must be down to 27° before a pel- 
licle of ice can be formed; and it will not form even at zero, unless 
the weather be calm and the surface unruffied ; and then only what 
the whalers call pancake ice. We have frequently the mercury 
in Fahrenheit’s thermometer below zero, yet who ever saw the 
English channel frozen over, or any part of the Atlantic on this 
side? It is the narrow seas only, and those without tides or 
currents, that freeze over. ‘The ice-bergs, or mountains of ice, 
are generated on the land, either in valleys, or against steep 
shores ; they are avalanches: and it is a remarkable fact, that 
all the ice, brought by the south-west current round Spitzbergen, 
is field-ice; whilst that which comes down Davis’s Strait is 
fountain-ice. It is on this ground that we have marked on the 
diagram the undetined land, which has been named New Siberia, as 
the probable source of ice-bergs ; and if this be so, the sea, through 
which these massy mountains float, must be open; and where they 
can float, a ship will find no difficulty in sailing. If whole fleets 
bound to and from Archangel annually double the North Cape in 
the 72d or 73d parallel, without interruption from ice, why should 
the polar basin be obstructed in the same or im lower latitudes? 
Captain Cook was well aware that the ice in Behring’s Strait was 
not permanently fixed, and would probably have succeeded the fol- 
lowing year in passing into the basin had his life been spared. It 
is well known that the Strait of Belleisle is one day so closed up 
that waggons may pass it, and the next so open, that no ice is to 
be seen: the same may be the case with Behring’s Strait. Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue, it seems, has found no difficulty in passing this 
strait, nor im entering a deep bay bevond it; to what extent his 
discoveries may subsequently have proceeded, we have yet to 
Jearn. Not a word is mentioned in his report of obstruction from 
ice, which would appear, indeed, to have also broken up in this 
eastern quarter, from the multitude of white bears which infested 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, at the time when they usually seek 
their food on the ice, the resort of seals and sea-horses in the 
spring. ‘The Russians have for some time been strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of an open mw round America; and the 
Kamtschatka frigate, commanded by Captain Golovnin, who was 
a prisoner in Japan, has proceeded on the same discovery, at the 
public expense, which Kotzebue is employed on by the private libe- 
tality of Count Romanzoff. It would be somewhat mortifying, if 
a naval power but of yesterday should complete a discovery in the 
nineteenth century, which was so happily commenced by English- 
men 
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men in the sixteenth; and another Vespucius run away with the 
honours due to a Columbus. There is, however, little to fear on 
this score. Two expeditions, of two small ships each, are fitting 
out for northern discoveries and scientific researches; the one, we 
understand, is to proceed northerly into the polar basin, and to 
endeavour, by passing close to the pole, to make a direct course to 
Behring’s Strait ; the other is to push through Davis's Strait for the 
north-east coast of America; and, if successful in discovering and 
doubling the unknown point A., to proceed to the westward, with 
the view of passing Behring’s Strait. 

- From one or both of these expeditions lively hopes are en- 
tertained, that this curious and important problem in geography, 
which engaged the attention of our early navigators, will be 
solved; and, if a practicable passage does exist, that it will not 
much longer remain undiscovered. The character of the several 
officers who have been appointed, and the men of science who, we 
understand, are to embark on this grand enterprize, and the means 
in preparation, afford the strongest presumption, that whatever ta- 
lent, intrepidity, and perseverance can accomplish will be effected. 

Four merchant-vessels have been hired, and rendered as strong 
as wood and iron can make them. Their names are the Isabella 
and the Alexander, the Dorothea and the Trent; the first two 
being intended to proceed up Davis's Strait, under the command 
of Captain Ross; the other two by the route of the north pole, 
under Captain Buchan, and all four to make the best of their 
way to Behring’s Strait. The Alexander and the Trent are two 
brigs, the former commanded by Lieutenant Parry, the latter by 
Lieutenant Franklyn, with a junior lieutenant to each of the four 
vessels, and two midshipmen, who have served their time and passed 
their examinations, one assistant-surgeon, and a purser. ‘To each 
vessel have also been appointed a master and a mate, well-expe- 
rienced in the navigation of the Greenland seas and Davis's Strait, 
who are to act as pilots among the ice. All the men to be em- 

ployed on this bold and hazardous enterprize are to be volunteers, 
and both they and the officers are to receive double pay. Every pre- 
paration has been made of fresh provisions, wine, spirits, medicine, 
and warm clothing, in the event of their being obliged to winter in 
the ice, or on the coast of America. 

Captain Ross was long and actively employed in the Baltic, 
and, having twice wintered there, is well trained to the cold and the 
ice ; he has also been as far to the northward as Cherry, or Bear 
island in the Greenland seas. Lieutenant Party, who accompanies 
him, served for several years on the coast of America, is an excel- 
lent navigator, theoretical as well as practical, and has published a 
valuable treatise, for the use of the young officers in the fleet, 
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on nautical astronomy. Captain Buchan is an active and enter- 
prizing officer, who for many years has been accustomed to the 
navigation of the icy seas in the neighbourhood ef Newfound- 
land, and received his promotion to the rank of commander for 
his zeal and good conduct on that station. He also made a 
land journey, over ice and snow, into the very heart_of Newfound- 
land, in order to obtain an interview with the natives, being the first 
European who ever ventured among them. Lieutenant Franklyn, 
who accompanies him as second in this expedition, was brought up 
under the late Captain Flinders, and is well acquainted with nau- 
tical surveying and the use of instruments. ‘The junior lieutenants 
in each of the brigs are the sons of two eminent artists, and both 
good draughtsmen, the one the son of the late Mr. Hoppner, who 
conducted Lord Amherst and his party in the open boats to Ba- 
tavia, after the wreck of the Alceste ; the other of the present Sir 
William Beechy. : 
- It probably may not strike the reader at first, that the distance 
from Shetland islands to Bebring’s Strait, by pursuing the route of 
Davis’s Strait, and supposing a passage along the northern coast of 
America, on the parallel of 72°, is just half as long again as that 
from the same point on a meridian passing through the pole; such, 
however, is the case; the former being 1,572 leagues, and the 
latter only 1,048 leagues.* The distance by the polar route, from 
the mouth of the Thames to Canton, is much less than half of that 
by the usual track round the Cape of Good Hope, being only 2,598 
leagues, while the other is 5,500 leagues. - 

If an open navigation should be discovered across the polar 


- basin, the passage over the pole, or close to it, will be one of the 


most interesting events, to science that ever occurred. It will be 
the first time that the problem was practically solved with which 
the learners of geography are sometimes puzzled—that of going 
the shortest way between two places, lying east and west of eac 

other, by taking a direction of north and south. The passage of 
the pole will require the undivided attention of the navigator. 
On cppvoeihinn tiie point, from which the northern coasts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and every part of them, will bear south of 


- him, nothing can possibly assist him in determining his course, and 


keeping on the right meridian of his destined place, but a correct 
knowledge of the time, and yet no means of ascertaining that time 
will be afforded him. ‘The only time he can have with any degree 
of certainty, as long as he remains on or near the pole, must be 
that of Greenwich, and this he can know only from good chrono- 
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meters—for, from the general hazy state of the atmosphere, and 
particularly about the horizon, and the sameness in the altitude of 
the sun at every hour in the four-and-twenty, he must not expect 
to obtain an approximation even of the apparent time, by observa- 
tion, and he will have no stars to assist him. All his ideas, re- 
specting the heavens and the reckoning of his time, will, be reversed, 
and the change not gradual, as in proceeding from the east to the 
west, or the contrary, but instantaneous. The magnetic needle will 
point to its unknown magnetic pole, or fly round from the point of 
the bowl in which it is suspended, and that which indicated north 
will now be south; the east will become the west, and the hour of 
noon will be that of midnight. 

These curious circumstances will probably be considered to 
mark the passage by the pole as the most interesting of the two, 
while it will pérhaps be found equally easy. We have indeed very 
little doubt, that if the polar basin should prove to be free from 
land about the pole, it will also be free of ice. A sea of more than 
two thousand miles in diameter, of unfathomable depth(which is the 
case between Greenland and Spitzbergen) and in constant motion, is 
not likely to be frozen over at any time. But if all endeavours to dis- 
cover a passage to the Pacific by either route should prove un- 
availing, it will still be satisfactory to have removed every doubt on 
this subject by ascertaining the fact. In making the attempt, many 
objects, interesting and important to science, will present them- 
selves to the observation of those who are engaged in the two ex- 
peditions. That which proceeds up Davis’s Strait will have an op- 
portunity of adjusting the geography of the north-east coast of 
America and the west coast of Greenland ; and of ascertaining 
whether the latter be not an island or an aychipelago of islands ; 
and much curious information may be expected from both. They 
will ascertain—what is as yet but very imperfectly known—the depth, 
the temperature, the saltness, and the specific gravity of the sea- 
water in those high latitudes—the velocity of the currents, the state 
of atmospherical electricity in the arctic regions, and its connexion, 
at which we have glanced, with the inclination, declination, and in- 
tensity of force of the magnetic needle, on which subject alone a 
collection of facts towards the upper part of Davis’s Strait would 
be worth a voyage of discovery. It has indeed Jong been sus- 

ted, that one of the magnetic poles will be found in this neigh- 

rbood, as in no part of the world have such extraordinary phe- 
nomena been observed, or such irregularities in the vibration and the 
variation of the needle. Captain Muirhead, before quoted, states that, 
by several good observations, he found the variation in latitude 75° 
30’ no less than eight points; that is to say, when the sun was on 
the meridian at midnight the needle poiyted to the east. A com- 
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parison of the magnetic influence near the pole with what it has 
been observed to be on the equator, might lead to important re- 
sults; and the swinging of a pendulum as near to the pole as can 
be approached, to compare with the oscillations observed in the 
Shetland islands and in the southern hemisphere, would be a great 
point gained for science. 

In conclusion, we cannot help thinking, that the problem of a 
borth-west passage and the approach to the pole would have been 
solved long ago if the Act of the 16ih Geo. ILI. which holds forth 
such liberal encouragement for the discovery of either had been 
differently framed, or so far amended as, by a graduated scale, 
to proportion the reward to the distance discovered; as many 
whaling vessels, when unsuccessful in the fishery, would then be 
induced to make the attempt, for the chance of earning a small 
reward, which they are now deterred from doing, as, in case of fai- 
lure, after whatever risk, they would be entitled to nothing. It might 
be weil also to new model the custom-house oath, which requires 
the master and owner of every Greenland ship to swear, that ‘ the 
master and ship’s company shall proceed and use their utmost en- 
deavours to take whales, or other large creatures, living in the seas, 
and on no other design or view of profit... Under this oath, the en- 
couragement meant to be given by the legislature is a complete 
nullity ; and the attempt of the master of a whaler to avail himself 
of it must be made at the hazard of his ears. 


.~ 
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T has been our fortune to introduce to the notice of our readers 
two couple of travellers, namely, Sir John Carr and Miss Plum 
ire, and General Pillet and Lady Morgan; to which we believe #e 
may say that the annals of literature cannot adda third. M. Charles 
Malo, however, pleads strongly to be admitted into this delectable so- 
ciety.—To say nothing of our ivability to provide a suitable partner 


_for him, we must hesitate to grant kim this distinction on his own 


account—he is, to be sure, as credulous, as silly, and almost as igno- 
rant as the objects of his emulation ; but he has neither the impiety, 
indecency, nor jacobinism of the latter, nor the absurd and self-com- 
placent vanity of the former pair; and, moreover, though he af- 
fects to describe England, it is not very clear that he ever visited 
it, and it is certain that the work published by him is almost wholly 
written by others. These circumstances are more than suflicient 
for our justification, and M. Charles Malo must therefore be cone 
, tent, 
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tent, at present, to stand aside.—But though we cannot admit him 
into such high company, he really has seme little merits of his owa 
which will divert our readers, and make them perhaps lament that, 
instead of borrowing from bad English publications, he had not 
trusted to his own original and highly amusing talents for absurdity 
and misrepresentation. : 

We would first call the reader’s attention to the inimitable paiveté 
with which he selects, as the motto to his description of England, 
the two words ‘ Nihil Anglicum. As M. Charles Malo appears 
to be a member of the institution called the Athénée, we must pre- 
sume that he knows the meaning of these words, and we can there- 
fore only attribute to the amiable candour of an ingenuous mind 
this early confession, that in his description of England there is 
‘ Nothing English! —and this is no accidental admission; for the 
first lines of his text are equally modest: ‘ For ages past,’ says he, 
‘the English have been writing about France, and the French about 
England; and the only care of each party seems to be the rivalling 
the other in dreams, inventions and romances.’—p. |.—and while 
he admits that his book is a compilation from these visions, he 
candidly owns that his endeavours have been ‘ to compose a work 
on’ England eminently French.’ —p. 3. 

The eminently- French manner of describing foreign countries is 
so well known, that it seems somewhat tautological to promise us 
that style of writing, after having just before prepared us for 
‘reveries and romances.’ M. Charles Malo, however, thinks he 
never can say enough in proof of his candour, for he adds, that 
he looks upon this volume ‘ as the first stone of a monument which 
he wishes to erect to the national character of his country.’ This 
noble sentiment may show his impartiality and fitness for the task 
he undertakes; but—as he very earnestly solicits criticism—we 
would venture to submit to him whether the spot on which he has 
thought proper to found this national monument is well chosen? and 
whether it would be \perfect good taste to erect a monument to 
Buonaparte at Waterloo, or a statue of Marshal Davoust in the 
Exchange of Hamburgh? 

We will be however as candid as M. Charles Malo, and frankly 
admit that this blunder is merely verbal, and that if he had 
called the t work which he is building, a monument of the infe- 
riority of England to France, it would not have been so liable to 
criticism: that this is his real intention appears from a circum- 
stance to which we solicit the attention of our readers, namely, 
that the quarries from which he draws the chief materials for this 
anti-anglican monument are the opposition newspapers of England. 
—He, however, does not entirely confine himself to them.—Heé 
begins by translating Bishop Burnet’s tract addressed to the Elec- 
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tress Sophia upwards of a century ago, and he adds what he calls 
copies textuelles of Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the acts of Navigation and Settlement. These 
copies textuelles are not copies but translations, and such transla- 
tions as might be expected from M. Charles Malo, who has the 
misfortune of being wholly unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage. It is this little defect which makes him mistake the petition 
of right in the reign of Charles I. for the Bill of Rights in 1689; 
and it is pleasant enough to see all the praises which different 
authors have bestowed on the latter lavished on a paraphrase of 
the former. 

But M. Charles Malo soon attempts a more intelligible topic— 
the characters of our eminent public men. He finds them ready 
made to his hand in a publication which he does not name, but 
which we believe to be the ‘ Independent Whig.’ We are sorry that 
we have not at hand the means of verifying this fact ; but whence- 
soever they may be borrowed, they are the joint result of the 
lowest party malignity, and the most entire ignorance of the per- 
sonages described; indeed M.Charles Malo himself suspects as 
much, for he introduces them with this note :— 

‘ These portraits at first sight will appear to be dictated by an inde- 
pendent spirit; but the angry and decided tone, jokes alike gross and 
ill-founded, and, above all, an ill-disguised partiality, should put us on 
our guard against believing in the likeness which the author pretends to 
have caught.’—p. 87. ; 

And yet M. Charles Malo thinks it consistent with the ‘ meu- 
tralité de son role’ to present to his countrymen these gross, il- 
founded, angry, and partial daubings as the genuine portraits of 
the public men of England! We venture to believe, however, 
that M. Charles Malo has, here and there, added some touches of 
his own; at least we cannot conceive how any Englishman could 
say—‘ that Mr. Wellesley Pole and Mr. Croker play the most pro- 
minent parts in the House of Commons ;’ (p. 94.) and yet, that the 
former gentleman owes his chief consequence to his brothers, one 
of whom (can this be Lord Wellesley?) is ‘ un MaGiIsTRAT dun trés 
grand mérite ;’ and the other (meaning, we apprehend, the Duke 


of Wellington) ‘ ux militaire fort RESPECTABLE,’ (p.95,)—that 


Mr. Canning’s oratory is particularly deficient in flow and in bril- 
liancy, (p. 119.)}—and that ‘ il se retranche prudemment derriere 
une gravité lourde,’ (p. 119.)—that Mr. Tierney once enjoyed such 
a popularity, that ‘de nobles députés MM. Alcock et Faval! danse- 
rent presque de joie en entendant les oracles qui sortaient de sa 
on a quand un seul de ses regards suffisait pour métamor- 
phoser le plus sale district de Southwark en un lieu de féte, un 
théAtre de la joie;’ but that—so fleeting is popularity—these very 
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people, to'show their contempt, soon after called their dogs 
Tierneys.—p. 113. 

He next undertakes to give his countrymen a view of the police 
and maimers of London, and for this purpose he extracts from Mr. 
Colquhoun’s work, and the Parliamentary Reports an the Police 
and Mendicity of the metropolis, all the extraordinary and often 
exaggerated anecdotes which they contain—God knows there is 
but too much vice and misery in all great towns! and, as London 
is by much the .greatest in Europe, it may naturally happen that 
there is a proportionate quantity of wretchedness to be found in its 
streets; but we firmly believe that there is no more than its pro- 
portion. If we were to take the pains of collecting all the in- 


stances of atrocity and misery which are related of Paris in various . 


works, and in the daily journals, we are afraid M. Charles Malo’s 
monument would not have much superiority to boast: and what 
would the result be, if a free and fearless committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies could carry the light of public inquiry into the 
Circean styes of the Palais Royal, and the gloomy recesses of 
the Cité and of the fauxbourgs ¢ , 

M. Charles Malo’s next chapter is on reform in parliament.— 
This precious essay, and a plan for a constitutional reform, though 
always proceeding in the first person, as ‘J think,’ ‘I propose,’ are 
copied, without any avowal on the part of M. Charles Malo, who 
seems to have expended all his candour in his preface, from an 
English pamphlet; aud to this luminous piece M. Charles Malo 
adds, on the same authority, as a ‘ piéce justificative et irrécusable, 
a most curious document, quite unknown in France,’ namely, a list 
of thie members of the House of Commons, the places for which 
they sit, and the patrons who retarn them, 

Our readers may perhaps like to see a specimen of this au- 
thentic and irrécusab/e document, which, after having been largely 
. distributed for the information of the populace of England, is 
now translated for the improvement of the statesmen and the literati 
of France. It states, for example, that the representation of the 
county of Bedford is sold (vendu) to the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord St. John ;—that of Berkshire, and its two representatives Mr. 
Neville and Mr. Daudas, to Lord Craven ;—that the city of Car- 
lisle, ‘with Sir James Graham and Mr. Curwen, is sold to: the 
Duke of Norfolk ;—that Derby town and county, and the four 
members, are sold to the Duke of Devonshire ;—that Dorsetshire 
is sold to Lord Rivers ;~Herefordshire and Radnorshire to Lord 
Oxford ;—W orcestershire, with Lord Elmsley and the Honourable 
Mr. Lyttelton, to Lord Foley :—these, amongst an hundred in- 
stances equally convincing, cannot but prove to England and 
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France the immediate necessity of a parliamentary reform; which, 
indeed, M. Charles Malo represents as so undeniable, ‘that it is 
thought, by well-informed persons, that the government itself 
means to introduce his system of reform, or, at least, some parts 
of it, into the next elections ; (p. 170.) which is not surprizing, 
as much of the plan is supported, he says, by the doctrines ‘da 
célébre Blackstone,’ as well as by those ‘ d’tin autre célébre juris- 
consulte tres connu, Sir William, (p. 152.) 

The next division of M. Charles Malo’s work is the ‘Red Book 
of Eugland—the looking-glass of John Bull’ This is also a copy 
from some of the jacobin catchpermies of the day; in which, in 
a list of placemen, pensioner’, and sinecurists, are included the 
names of not only all the public men now alive, but of several who 
have been long dead, of others who never had places nor pensions, 
and of all the bishops, deans, and other dignitaries of the church. This 
valuable document is introduced to the reader by an extract of a 
speech of John Horne Jooke (so M. Charles Malo carefully spells 
the name) to the electors of Westminster, in 1796, and all the 
speeches of Mr. Jooke, and of such others, are quoted as ‘ irré- 
eusable’ evidences of the general corruption of England. How 
well fitted M. Charles Malo is for treating these matters, our 
readers will judge from hearing that Lord Ellenborough.is clerk in 
chief to the court of King’s Bench; that Sir Philip Stevens, Baron, 
has not been dead these fifteen years, as we supposed, but is at this 
hour a commissioner for executing the office of admiral of the 
fleet with a salary of 1,500/. per annum; that all the official 
persons whose names are in the patent of the Board of Controul 
have 1,500/. per annum each from that department, &c. We 
have no doubt M. Charles Malo will say that he found all this in 
the ‘ Independent Whig,’ or some similiar work : we ouly quote them 
as instances of the talents and information which he brings to the 
work of building a monument to the glory of France on the infe- 
nority of England. 

The pleasantest account, however, which he gives, is of the 
bishoprics. He has found in some old calendar the ratings of 
them in the king’s books, and on this authority he sagaciously 
slates—‘ that, in 1782, all the bishoprics of England put together 
only cost the government 21,000/.; but that now they occasion 
an expense to the government of 169,000/.—that is, an increase 
of 137,000/. in thirty-five years. But this (he adds) is not the 
only reflection which this table excites.’ (p. 247.) The last obser- 
vation suggests one reflection which perhaps is not amongst those to 
which M. Charles Malo alludes, namely, that it is hardly possible 
to make more mistakes in a small space than he has here contrived 
to assemble. 

VOL. XVIII. NO. XXXV. P M. Charles 
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M. Charles Malo’s next division is ‘ Miscellaneous ;’ and here 
again, though be only copies or trauslates from English news- 
papers, he contrives to show that he understands English pretty 
much as Lady Morgan does French. Of a gross caricature of the 
* order of the bomb’ M. Charles Malo gives us an engraving; aud 
yet, with this engraving before his eyes, which, God knows, seems 
intelligible enough, he so little comprehends the filthy equivoque 
on which it is founded, that he assures us it is only a quiz upon the 
insignificant part which the bomb-vesse/s played in the attack on 
Algiers; which M. Charles Malo represents as one of the most 
ridiculous, ineffective, and deceptive parades that was ever nade. 

Then follow thirty-one pages of extracts from the daily papers, 
full of such important information as the following :— 

* 2d Sept. There was no exchange yesterday, being the anniversa 
of the fire of London. . che . . = 

‘30th Sept. A watch-maker, of Northampton, having been latel 
called to examine a clock which had stopped, found in it a mouse’s 
nest which had interrupted the movements. 

28th Dec. The new pantomime'of the Christmas Pie, produced last 

night, was successful: the plot is taken from an old nursery story. 

‘16th Jan. The daughter of a celebrated physician has died lately of 
an inflammation of the bowels, caused by a plum-stone which she 
had swallowed. " 

* 30th Jan. The Duke of Marlborough died this morning, aged 84: 


. his eldestson, the Marquis of Blandford, succeeds to his titles and , 


- estates. 
7th April. To-day the Lord Mayor gives his usual dinner.’ 

Such is the rare intelligence which M. Charles Malo preserves 
in his perennial pages from the too hasty fate which awaits it ia 
the public journals. 

But he also adds a few remarks on the fine arts, which are just 
what our readers would expect. ‘In the last exhibition of sculpture 
at the Royal Academy, there were only three pieces worth looking 
at, or at which any body looked, and they were all three by fo- 
reigners, two by Canova and one by M. Goblet, a Frenchman,’— 
p- 292. Mr. ntry’s group, it seems, attracted no attention. 

painting, his taste is equally good. Sir Lawrence and Sir Beechy 
he thinks moderate (médiocres) ; but he assures us that Mr. Phillips 
' o Eegiene compared to Titian, ou account of his extreme high 

nish. 

The only trace we can find in this whole volume, of the author's 
having been in England, we think it fair to give. 

He says, that having gone into the pit of the Circus, he regretted 
to find himself in such bad company, until he was astonished and 
pleased to hear the persons behind him addressing one another as 
gentlemen and ladies. He looked round for this good company, 

and 
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and was quite surprized to see two persons, of the lowest class, who 
were amusing themselves, in an interval of the entertainment, with 
a bottle of gin and a piece of cheese. ‘ In spite,’ M. Malo adds, 
‘of the English apathy and phlegm, no, never did I laugh so 
heartily !’—p. 58. 

We do not exactly see why the English phlegm should have 
impeded the Frenchman's inclination to laugh; but we readily 
admit that the promiscuous use of the terms lady and gentlemun is 
ridiculous epough: but has M. Charles Malo never heard a 
poissarde and a fort de la Halle address one another as monsieur 
and madame? and does he not know that the lowest ranks of people 
in France bandy these titles from one to another with the most 

unctilious ceremony? thus this, which is the only fruit we see of 
M. Charles Malo’s visit to England, is one which he might have 
found in still greater perfection im all the blind alleys of Paris. 

But our readers are tired of M.Charles Malo, and so are we. 
They have long since seen that he is a poor, catchpenny scrib- 
bler, who makes a book with the assistance of the last year’s 
newspapers, a pair of scissars and a little paste. We have noticed 
his impudent nzaiseries, for the same reason which induced us to 
chastise the malignity of General Pillet and Lady Morgan. We 
are anxious to cultivate a good understanding between France and 
England ; they are (whenever the morals and politics of the revyo- 
lution do not infect them) worthy of each other’s esteem and respect ; 
and it is the duty of the honnétes gens of both countries to expose 
the prejudices, follies and falsehoods which a horde of geomet 
scribblers and a nest of exasperated jacobins so industriously pro- 
pagate in each couutry to the disparagement of the other. 





Ant. XIII.—Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, D.D. 
Bishop of Landaff, written by himself at different intervals, 
and revised in 1814. Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 4to. 1817. 


TAs is an original and unblushing account of a character, 
which has had no parallel in the compass of the English 
hierarchy. The eccentric and extravagant conduct of Bishop Watson, 
as a politician and as a prelate, the undisguised boldness of his 
conversation, and the incessant clamours of disappointment with 
which he deafened every company, after being advanced to the 
highest rank of his profession, have excited a very general and 
anxious curiosity for the appearance of the present work. 

Many self-biographers have sought the protection of the grave,, 
to rescue their persous at least, whatever became of their memo- 
ries, from the consequences of publishing memoirs far more harm- 
less than the present. In this instance Dr. Watson himself per- 
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ceived the necessity of reserve ; but the use which he has made of 

thumous impunity is such as must fill every feeling mind with 
indignation at the man who, in the decline of life, and under the 
shade of retirement, has, by a moral chemistry of his own, been 
employed for more than twenty years in collecting and concentrating 
intellectual poison, : leaving the stopple to be drawn, and the com- 
position to be vended, by his executors. 

These are the fruits of an indolent and unlearned retreat from the 
duties of two important functions, the dignities and emoluments of 
which this prelate continued to enjoy till his death, In contem- 
plating the history and character of this extraordinary man, we can 
only recollect one other bishop with whom, by the remotest ap- 
proximation, he can be compared. ‘This was Burnet; but even 
with him Bishop Watson afforded more points of contrast than of 
similitude. Both were indeed men of great natural abilities, 
great reformists, much given to obloquy, violent whigs, busy 
aneddlers in politics, and of arrogant over-weening tempers.— Both 
too had been professors of divinity in their respective universities, 
and both were gifted with the talent of natural, copious, and over- 
flowing eloquence. But here, unfortunately for the latter rama 
all resemblance ceases at once; for Burnet was profoundly learned 
in his own science of theology, while Watson was a mere smat- 
terer. Burnet was conscientiously resident in his own diocese, 
and most diligent in the discharge of his episcopal functions—the 
late bishop of Landaff was, of all diocesans, the most remiss, 
Burnet was an indefatigable preacher— Watson seldom appeared 
in the pulpit but for the purposes of display. The former, with 
all his political prejudices, had a deep and awful sense of religion— 
in the latter, all the detachmeut and disengagement from the world, 
which ought to adorn and consecrate the declining age of a 
bishop, were lost in secularity and self-interest. Moreover, this 
violent declaimer against sinecures aud non-residence was the first 
who converted the regius professorship of divinity into a sinecure ; 
this enemy of pluralities held in his own person at least fourteen 
places of preferment ; this man of moderation in his wishes, and 

alm contentment under the shade of retirement, spent the last 
twenty-nine years of his life in execrating those who, for his factious 
obstinacy, had left him to that retirement, while he was occupied in 
nursing up a fortune, till, according to his own boast, with the 
poorest bishopric in the kingdom, he became the richest bishop 
upon the bench. , 

For these enormous inconsistencies, however, between conduct 
and profession, something is in justice due todis memory by way of 
explanation.—He exercised the functions of Regius Professor in 

u for a period of sixteen years, and did not quit it till an 
mvyeterate, disease, the fruit perhaps of his chemical operations, 
warned 
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warned his Po pen to prescribe relaxation and retirement in the 
country. Had he been possessed of any other see in the kingdom, 
that retirement might have been found at his proper post, and in 
his episcopal house ; but the see to which he had been conse- 
crated possessed not a house in which the bishop could shroud 
his head. The see of Landaff is, indeed, in this and another re- 
spect, the opprobrium of our episcopal establishment. Once an 
archbishopric, and one of the most wealthy sees in Christendom, 
like its sister St. David’s, but more deeply, this decayed and dila- 
pidated church 





* plorat 

Curtatos mitre titulos et nomen inane 

Semisepultz urbis,’ 
having long lost its metropolitan honours and been stripped of its 
castle and domains by Kitchin, its first Protestant bishop, whom 
his successor Godwyn, with no undue asperity, has recorded as 
* fundi nostri calamitatem.’ 

Still, however, had a bishop not disdained to take up his abode, 
after St. Paul’s example, ev tw it/o pic Swpari, he might have found 
on the salubrious coast of his own diocese, 

——_——_——— ‘ some elegant retreat, 

Some hireling senator’s deserted seat,’ 
which, in the person of Dr. Watson, would have 

* Given to St. David one true Briton more.’ 
But a translation was then contemplated, and its diocesan, reckon- 
ing without his host, considered himself as a mere bird of passage, 
like his predecessors. But, while a shattered frame demanded re- 
laxation, a growing family claimed a provision: with this impe- 
rious call upon his mind, our original and independent prelate 
withdrew to his native country among the mountains of Westmore- 
land, where, bidding adieu to duty and to study, (for he brought no 
books, the proper companions of a scholar’s retirement, along with 
him,) he betook himself to blasting rocks, planting trees, improy- 
ing barren lands, and abusing the administration of his country. 
The last occupation of his tongue and of his pen, eqn no 
aid from the stores of antiquity, was pursued at Calgarth without 


_impediment and without intermission. But as health was in this 


retirement his ostensible object, he might have reflected that a 
mind corroded by increasing bitterness aud disappointment was vot 
the happiest restorative of a broken constitution, and that while the 
column of sixty inches of rain, which annually falls on Winander- 
mere, was pouring its periodical tribute on the domains of Cal- 
garth, and the salutary pursuits of planting and agriculture were 
necessarily intermitted, the activity of a mind like that of our pre- 
late, worn down in early life by attrition, would be im danger, 
PS during 
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during his later days, of frittering by rust.—Vacuity and irritation 
were its alternate shades. 

From taste he derived neither amusement nor occupation, for 
of taste he never had a tincture :—placed amidst the most delicious 
scenes of England, he thought of nothing but turning his own 
portion of them to emolument; and, from the society of the 
‘ mild Arcadians’ of his neighbourhood and their admirers, his vi- 
gorous and reasoning faculties could draw little of intelligence or 
entertainment. Meanwhile, as interest engaged one half of his 
attention, ambition continued to absorb the other ; and to the last 
year perhaps of his life he pursued, though by means peculiar to 
himself, the great object of a translation, with all the assiduity of a 
supple candidate for promotion, who never places himself out of 
the minister’s sight, and never omits the duty of a bow at the 
levee. Conscious of great talents, which, however, were greatly 
over-rated by their possessor, he formed the scheme of bullying 
Ministers into a translation, while it was his peculiar misfortune, 
in the prosecution of this hopeless project, to encounter a man 
equally haughty and impracticable with himself, and of talents far 
superior. 

But it is time to enter upon this unparalleled work, and to pursue 
the life of Richard Watson, bishop of Landaff, under his own direc- 
tion. He was born in the month of August, in the year 1737, at 
Heversham, a delightful village in the Bottom of Westmoreland, 
the son of Waters, schoolmaster of that place, whom, in his 
epitaph, the bishop has rather coldly described as ludimagister haud 
inutilis. He was, indeed, of no use to his son, who was born after 
the father was sixty, and, by his resignation of the school, fell into far 
inferior hands. northern schools, which teemed with boys 
destined to the University of Cambridge, were then at a very low 
ebb, and the entire inattention to versification, together with its cer- 
tain accompaniment, ignorance of classical quantity, cannot but give 
us a very high idea of the vigour, comprebension, and industry of 
those young men who were afterwards able to surmount these dis- 
advantages, and to meet on equal ground the highly polished sons 
of Eton and Westminster in their respective colleges. ‘This was 
the trying situation of Watson; and the first symptom of that 
constitutional arrogance which impelled him to despise whatever 
he had not attained breaks forth very conspicuously in the account 
which he gives of himself on this occasion :— 

‘It has fallen to my lot not only to be obliged to write, but to 
speak Latin; and, having never been taught to make Latin or Greek 
verses, it cost me more pains to remember whether a syllable was long 
or short, than it would have done to comprehend a whole section of 
Newton’s Principia. My mind, indeed, recoiled from such inquiries. 
‘What imports it, I used to say to myself, whether Cicero would om 
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said, fortuito or fortuito?—Areopigus or Areopagus ?-—And yet I was 
forced to attend to such things; for an Eton or a Westminster school- 
master would properly have thought meanly of a man who did not 
know them. My hands have shaken with impatience and indignation, 
when I have been consulting Ainsworth or Labbé about a point, which 
I was sure of forgetting in a month's time. 1 found it difficult to im- 
press upon my memory rules of prosody which | had acquired a con- 
tempt tor; nor did this contempt arise so much from ignorance of the 
subject (for I had, after leaving school, taken great pains not to be ig- 
norant of it) as from the undue importance which was given to it.’ 

We give this as a characteristic trait of his temper as well as at- 
tainments, or rather non-attainments, at the time when he came 
forth an awkward, overgrown, unmannered boy, from the obscurity 
and rudeness of a northern school, into the elegance and splendour 
of that magnificent college, of which he was destined to become 
one of the first ornaments in his time. So suddenly and violently 
transplanted, many young men have been tempted to despair of 
any competition with rivals prepared and hardened by the disci- 
pline of great schools ; but Watson was of a temper not to be dis- 
mayed: he felt his own real powers, he thought them greater than 
they were ; he grasped with a strong hand the abstruse and invigo- 
rating swbjects' of study which he found prescribed, and quickly 
perceived his feeble competitors, the sons of art and elegance, the 
balancers of points and particles, distanced in the race. By one 
of those instances of academical intrigue, which subsequent regu- 
lations have rendered more difficult, Watson was deprived of the 
first honour to which, by general acknowledgement, he was entitled 
at his degree. This he bore in mind, and amply revenged upon 
the rival college, which he knew to be the author of the wrong. 

With respect to the subsequent years of his life, our limits will 
only permit us to add, that he was elected, in due course, fellow of 
his college, then assistant, and afterwards head tutor ; that in these 
periods he served the office of moderator for the university four 
times, and that in the meanwhile he had a constant supply of pri- 
vate pupils, All these circumstances are material to our purpose, 
in their direct bearing on the future character of the man, and on 
our estimate of the extent and depth of those acquirements, which 
seemed to be demanded for the difficult and exalted situation to 
which he subsequently rose in the university. 

Mr. Watson, among other qualities, which certainly contributed 
to his advancement in life, possessed a happy confidence in him- 
self, and an opinion of his own fitness for any situation to which 
he should think proper to aspire, though totally ignorant at the 
time of every qualification requisite to the discharge of its functions. 
He had also the faculty of infusing the same opinion of bimself into 
others. To this felicity of temper and constitution he was — 
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for his next situation at Cambridge. ‘ On the 19th of November, 
1764,’ he informs us, ‘ [ was unanimously elected, by the senate 
assembled in full congregation, professor of chemistry. At the 
time this honour was conferred upon me I knew nothing at all of 
chemistry, had never read a syllable on the subject, nor seen 2 
single experiment in it.’ Whether the confidence of the electors, 
or the modesty of the candidete, in this appointment were most to 
be admired we shall for the present leave undecided ; and pass on 
to the year 1767, during which our professor had been laboriously 
and ardently preparing for the discharge of his new function :— 

‘In this,’ says he, ‘ and the two following years I read chemical 
lectures to very crowded audiences. I now look back with a kind of 
terror’ (indeed he has reason) ‘ at the application I used in the younger 
part of my life. For months and years together I frequently read 
public lectures in Trinity College, beginning at eight o’clock in the 
morning, spent four or five hours with private pupils, and five or six 
more in my laboratory every day, besides the incidental business of the 
Sophs’ School. Had so much pains and time been dedicated to Greek 
and Hebrew, and to what are called learned subjects, what tiresome 
collation of MSS. what argute emendations of text, what jejune criti- 
cisms, what dull dissertations, what ponderous logomachies might have. 
been produced, and left to sleep on the same shelves with bulky systems 
of German divinity in the libraries of universities !” 

This is both unfair and imprudent—unfair, as it describes the 
result of pertinacious study in criticism as fit to be exercised only 
by a dunce; and imprudent, as it supposes, by implication, that 
dunce to be himself. 

Watson lived to see in his own college the rise and fall of a 
luminary to whose critical lucubrations he ought to have bowed 
with reverence. Were the pursuits of Porson or even of Por- 
son’s followers to be stigmatized as tiresome collations of MSS. 
argute emendations of texts, dull dissertations and ponderous logo- 
machies? Where, when he wrote this strange paragraph, was 
the candour and liberality of which he was wont to make so great a 
parade? and how, had he lived to see the day when this attack upon 
verbal criticism came forth, might the late memorable Greek pro- 
fessor have retorted upon the squalid chemist who sallied from his 
furnace— 

‘ —— ardentis masse fuligine lippus—’ 
to blacken all that was elegant and ornamental in ancient literature! 

Besides, the professor of chemistry, according to his own acknow- 
ledgment, had by this time directed his aspiring eye to another 
object, which he very prematurely and unexpectedly attained—the 
regius professorship of divinity. Aud with this view, a man 
either of modesty or prudence might have reflected that some 
knowledge beyond that of a school-boy in Greek, and that of a 
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mere abecedarian in Hebrew, had in former times been considered 
as necessary accomplishments for a divinity professor; and the 
time was to come when with all his subterfuges and all his front, 
he was sometimes taught to feel that this radical deficiency could 
neither be supplied by mother-wit nor by subsequent acquirements. 
The period at which Watson appeared in the University of Cam- 
bridge may justly be regarded as the Augustan age of that univer- 
sity; the physics of Des Cartes had just before given place to the 
sublime geometry of Newton; the metaphysics of human nature, 
as taught by Locke, had supplanted Aristotle, and the old scholastic 
theology had been superseded in the schools by a set of rising and 
enlightened divines under a learned and candid professor. It was 
certainly to the advantage of the academical studies that the higher 
algebra was not yet invented, and that the study of philosophy in 
general was not hitherto pushed so far as either to engross or to 
exhaust the understanding of the academical youth. A due place 
was also allowed and required for classical pursuits, while the 
purest writers of antiquity were studied, not so much for the pur- 
pose of consummating the knowledge of points and metres, as of 
acquiring the noblest ideas of morals and politics in the clearest 
and most elegant language. Precisely at this period arose a con- 
stellation of young men eminently qualified both by the force of 
their understandings and by the elegance of their taste, to avail 
themselves of these advantages, and the names of Hurd and Powell, 
of Balguy and Ogden, are never heard by those who knew them 
or know their books, without the associated ideas of all that is clear 
in ratiocination, profound in research, and beautiful in language. 
As they disappeared from the scene, abstract mathematics began 
to prevail in the University, the equilibrium of study was destroyed, 
the liberal and manly system of education which had produced so 
many men of business and of the world, as well as of science, gra- 
Fis disappeared ; while the rewards which became necessary as 
stimuli to the higher acquirements of classical literature, tended to 
urge on the pursuits of difficult and recondite minutiz in criticism, 
as inapplicable in one way to any practical purpose of life, as the 
obscurities of Waring’s Miscellanea Analytica in another. The 
effects of this declension are but too visible at present in a hard, 
dry, ‘ exsuccous’ style of writing, which has long since superseded, 
excepting in one or two solitary instances, the Attic graces of the 
last generation. At the period when this declension was taking 
place, the subject of this memoir began to be distinguished in 
Cambridge, arrogating every thing for his favourite mathematics, 
and looking down with insolent disdain on every elegant pursuit ; 
yet, by an inconsistency apparent to every one but himself, he was 
then aspiring to a chair occupied by a master of latinity and an- 
cient literature, while the other regius professorships were — 
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by Plumtree, who spoke the idiom of Terence, and by Halifax, 
who had transfused into his style the’ more flowing graces of 
Cicero. Another impediment to any serious or systematic prepa- 
ration for the theological chair was the habit of taking private 
pupils, which, however favourable to the present interests or future 
fortunes of the tutor, has, from its commencement, had a most per- 
nicious effect upon the general learning of the University. But to 
the pursuit of this system the attractions are almost irresistible. 
Between the public tutor and the pupil there still continue some 
remains of distance and reserve, which prevent the formation of 
intimate friendship ; but in private tuition, the tutor has.a fair 
chance of uniting himself in the closest bands of attachment and 
familiarity with some future statesman, or some wealthy patron, by 
whom he may expect to be placed in a situation of independeuce, 
if not of dignity. To such a connexion with Mr. Luther, our au- 
thor himself was indebted for the basis of his fortune, well earned 
indeed by many active exertions of the most zealous friendship. 

But it is obvious that under such a system the interests of bicere- 
ture must give way to private expectations. The tutor moves 
round and round, year by year, in the narrow circle of academical 
institution, and he whose time and attention are absorbed by 
teaching can never learn. He leaves the University at forty with 
the attainments of twenty, and the intention of Fellowships, which 
was, to retain the most deserving young men in their several 
colleges, with fall leisure and opportunity for study till they should 
be of standing for the higher degrees, is wholly defeated. This 
course it was that made all the learned men of ihe last two cen- 
turies ; and it is the abandonment of this course, together with a 
tedium of all future exertion, frequently induced by the excessive 
application of the first three years of academical study to abstract 
science, which, under the present narrow and exclusive system, 
leaves the greater part of fellows of colleges at the point whence 
they ought to have set out, questionists for life. 

Each of these remarks applies to the case of Mr. Watson, as a 
candidate for the theological chair. ‘The professor of chemistry 
was only master of arts, and not of standing for the degree of 
doctor in divinity, when, to the infinite loss of the university, Dr. 
Rutherforth, the regius professor, died. This was a thunderstroke, 
and seems to have produced in the young and wholly unqualified 
expectant, with all the native arrogance of his temper, a momen- 
tary fit of diffidence. ‘I had,’ says he, ‘ for years determined in 
my own mind to endeavour to succeed Dr. Rutherforth, pro- 
vided he lived till I was of proper age and fully qualified for 
the undertaking. His premature and unexpected death quite 
disheartened me. I knew as much of divinity as could reason- 
ably be expected from a man whose course of studies had been 
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fully in other pursuits,’ (that is just nothing at all,) ‘ but with this 
curta supellex in theology, to take possession of the first theo- 
logical chair in Europe seemed too daring an attempt even for my 
intrepidity. The case was indeed perfectly novel and unprece- 
dented; for though, from the first professor Bucer, to Ruther- 
forth the last, this chair may have been filled by some divines not 
distinguished for acumen or elegance, ignorance in their own science 
could be imputed to none ; their erudition might be ponderous and 
dull, but erudition they had, and great erudition, the labour of many 
years preparatory study, directed almost exclusively to this single 
object. It would be a matter of little interest to the present ge- 
neration to go back to the academical politics of 1771, and trace 
the sudden elevation 








‘ of him who with a meteor'’s fire 
Shot boldly forth, disdaining dull degrees,’ 

to that very chair of which even he had almost despaired: but 
some men in his situation might have felt that there was yet remain- 
ing some ground of alarm. Not so our intrepid professor. Look- 
ing at the backs of many weighty folios, he found that much had 
been written, and much had apparently been read in former times on 
the subject of theology. The public libraries apprized him that 
there existed a formidable array of fathers, councils, critics, com- 
mentators upon creeds and articles which had been supposed to be- 
long to the non curta supellex of his profession. ‘This was seriously 
distressing. But the new professor of theology had not forgotten 
his late occupations as a chemist. He threw the whole of these un- 
wieldy articles into his alembic, and, by a process of his own, ex- 
tracted for future use a simple and sublime quintessence, which would 
wholly supersede any necessity for the grosser materials. Let us 
hear his own intrepid account of this singular process. ‘ J reduced 
the study of divinity nto as narrow a compass as I could, for I de- 
termined to study nothing but my Bible, being much unconcerned 
about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, bishops, and 
other men as little inspired as myself. This mode of proceeding 
being opposite to the general one,’ (indeed it was, like himself, per- 
fectly original,) ‘ and especially to that of the master of Peterhouse, 
who was a great reader, he used to call me avrodidaxros, the self- 
taught divine.’ That very learned prelate, we doubt not, was 
secretly conscious how much more accurately his friend would have 
been defined by shortening the epithet.— But we proceed— 

‘ The professor of divinity had been nicknamed Malleus Hareticorum : 
it was thought to be his duty to demolish every opinion which militated 
against what is called the orthodoxy of the Church of England.* 

* This brings to our recollection a couplet which our faithful and zealous friend of 
the church had probably forgotten when he wrote the sentence before us. 


‘ Ex cathedra at orthodoxy laugh, 
And rise to Lambeth from decayed Landaff.’ 





Now 
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Now my mind was wholly unbiassed, and J had no prejudice against, 
no predilection for the Church of England,’ (shame then upon him for 
having accepted a station, which, almost above every other, bound him 
to watch over her interests,)‘ but a sincere regard for the Church of 
Christ, and an insuperable objection to every degree of dogmatical in- 
tolerance. J never troubled myself with answering any arguments 
which the opponents in the divinity schools brought ag«inst the articles 
of the church, nor ever admitted their authority as decisive of a diffi- 
culty ; but Z used on such occasions to say to them, holding the New 
Testament in my hand, En codicem sacrum—here is the fountain of 
truth ; why do you follow the streams derived from it by the sophistry 
of polluted by the errors of men? This mode of disputing gained me 
no credit with the hierarchy, but I thought it an honest one, and it 
produced a liberal spirit in the university.’ 

So consistent indeed with every sense of duty and obligation was 
the conduct of our liberal professor in this respect, that he had 
fairly entitled himself to the inverted appellation of Malleus Ortho- 
doxay. 

Such, however, was our professor’s conception of the nature of 
his office, and such the narrow limits within which his discretion 
had led him to confine his theological inquiries. It must not, how- 
ever, be dissembled, that he ascended the chair with many emi- 
nent qualifications for the duties of his difficult and distinguished 
function. The exercise of four years as moderator of the philo- 
sophical schools had: rendered his faculty of speaking Latin per- 
fectly easy ; by great assiduity the vices of his early education had 
been so far corrected, that a false quantity was never heard to es- 
cape him ; all the tricks and shifts of school logic were familiar to 
his mind ; in addition to which his acuteness and ingenuity were ad- 
mirable. When pressed by a difficulty which could not be mastered, 
he knew the precise moment when his credit required him to ex- 
tinguish.it with a probes aliter. When a subject was referred to of 
which he knew nothing, he would scout it with contempt ; and when 
a Scotch metaphysician was cited, he had on one occasion the grave 
effrontery to dispose of the whole fraternity and their opinions in the 
following words :—‘ Scotos illos metaphysicos nunquam legi, neque 
legam; uid igitur dixerit nescto: dicam autem quod dixisse debuerit.’ 

ith all his professed contempt for the Fathers, the auditors were on 
another occasion somewhat startled by hearing him mouth out, 
‘ Gregorius* Nazianzenus, quem semper in deliciis habui,’ as if that 
pious and eloquent Father, of whom in fact he knew nothing, had 
been the object of his daily meditations! It turned out however on 
inquiry, that these delicie had been very lately excited ; for having 
gone, as usual, on the very morning when the words were uttered by 





® It is remarkable that this identical expression was borrowed from the first line of 
Erasmus’s dedication of Augustine’s works to Fonseca, Archbishop of Toledo, ‘ Sextus 
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him, to extract matter from the learned prelate already referred to, 
he had lighted on the passage which sounded so plausibly, An 
admirable professor indeed he was for boys and strangers, His 
majestic and commanding figure, his terrific countenance, his deep 
sonorous voice, the uninterrupted tenor of his sentences, which, 
though far from classical, were never barbarous or soleecistic, and, 
above all, the boldness and originality of his sentiments seldom left 
the under graduates’ places unoccupied in the theological school. 
But (alas ! for pomp and pretence !) he had sometimes an auditor or 
two of another stamp—some petulanti splene cachinno, who came 
to spy out the barrenness of the land, and bring back to the evening 
party a few quay fragments of sounding manity or dexterous 
sophistry. ‘To such as these it was sport to see how the grave pro- 
fessor would glide over the surface of his subject with every ap- 
pearance of profundity, or when pinned, as his opponent hoped, 
into a corner, would wind himself out with all the lubricity of an 
eel.—Still, he had a large mind; he endured, he encouraged, he de- 
lighted in the opposition of able men ; he never flinched from the 
strokes of those who had more information than himself, secure in 
the consciousness of his own ability to encounter learning by inyen- 
tion. The same tolerance of contradiction, the same dexterity in 
parrying attacks he brought with him into private conversation, 
which rendered him, when the poison of politics did not operate 
on his constitution, a most agreeable and amusing debater. In 
those happier hours, and they were not few, he would even smile 
at the pomp and magnificence of his own manner, and relax into 
all the playfulness and pleasantry which are almost inseparable from 
real genius. 

Among Dr. Watson’s predecessors in the theological chair, it is 
certainly a very high compliment to the latter professor to.say, that 
he most resembled Bentley. This great man, indeed, was a very 
accurate Hebraist, a master of the purest and most classical style 
of latinity, and, in general, orthodox in his determinations; but, 
like Watson, he was rough and bold, and, like him too, by a 
prejudice unworthy of a great critic in ancient learning, he con- 
temned the Fathers. For this he was well scourged by Thirlby, in 
a pa which is equally adapted to the late professor. 

* Quid enim magis ridiculum aut fieri aut fingi potest, quam homo 
Christianus, sacerdos, Theologie Professor, omnibus “ Philosophie 
studiis” initiatus, in suis peregrinus atque hospes ? Chysostomum, Au- 
gustinum, Gregorios, Basilios, Origenem, Athenagoram, Ireneum, Justi- 
num, Iguatium, ne nomine quidem novit. ihil ille de Manicheis, 
nihil de Gnosticis, nihil de alia quavis antiqua heresi Christianoram 
neque scit neque scire curat; neque talibus ineptiis acumen unquam 
admovit suum.’* 

* Thirlbeii Dedicatio Apologiarum Justini Martyris. 
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Still, however, no small part of these imputations must be restricted 
to the earlier years of Dr. Watsou’s professorship: for an acute man, 
without much formal study, yet constantly exercised in theological 
disputations, cannot but acquire theological ogra oh and happy 
would it have been for the University could it have longer enjoyed 
his more mature and better digested lucubrations! happy for the 
state and the church had he never been drawn forth ex umbra 
academi into the light and sunshine of political life! But in the 
year 1782, a minister was at the helm, whose prejudices would 
have itted him to bestow mitres on Priestley and Price, had 
not their own honesty ‘kept them back from honour.” At no 
great distance from them, however, in religious and political prim- 
ciples, was a man educated in the bosom of the church, yet, by his 
own confession, indifferent to its interests ; ready on every occasion 
of advancement to subscribe to a body of Articles which he pro- 
fessed to despise ; prepared, in the last place, and for the same 
end, to undertake the office of imposing the same subscription 
upon others, while he publicly avowed that such imposition was 
an unwarrantable restriction upon the consciences of men. 

By this minister, himself, so fur as he was a Christian at all, a 
dissenter and a patron of dissenters, whenever it was in his power 
to employ them, was our author appointed bishop of Landaff. 
The appointment was in this respect consistent and judicious; for 
the minister knew his man, who, if he had no prejudice against, had 
certainly no predilection for the church of England, but, according 
to his own account, a sincere regard for the church of ‘ Christ.’ 
We have read of one who refused to be made a citizen of Athens 
because he was already a citizen of the world. Not so our liberal 
and catholic professor. He was willing to accept an office of high 
trust and*honour in a society to which be felt himself indifferent at 
best, never reflecting that by the very fact of his appointment that 
society acquired an exclusive right to his active and zealous services 
in her cause. There is something however in his own account of 
the matter, which coming as it does from a vehement declaimer 
against ministerial cabals and political management in the disposal 
of high preferments, is more grossly revolting than any thing that 
we have ever met with in the most unblushing apologies for this 
species of unhallowed influence. The spiritual nature of the office 


itself, the solemn obligations which it imposes, and all expression 


of difficulty and doubt in the aspirayt’s mind as to his fitness for 
undertaking such a task, sentiments which, though often pretended, 
ought always to be felt on such solemn occasions, are as completely 
forgotten as if the former had no existence and the latter were nei- 

ther fitting nor seemly. 
* On the 12th of the same month the Duke of Rutland wrote to =, 
that 
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that he had determined to support Lord Shelburne’s administration, as he 
had received the most positive assurances that the independence of Ame- 
rica was to be acknowledged. He further told me that the bishopric of 
Landaff, he had reasou to believe, would be disposed of in my favour, 
if he asked it, and desired to know whether, if the offer should be made, 
I would acceptit. I returned for answer, that | conceived there could 
be no dishonour in my accepting a. bishopric from an administration 
which he had previously determined to support. In this manner did I 
acquire a bishopric. But | had no great reason to be proud of the pro- 
motion ; for | think I owed it not to any regard which be who gave it 
me had to the zeal and industry with which I had for many years dis- 
charged the functions of an academic life; but to the opinion which 
from my sermon he had erroneously entertained that I was a warm and 
baa 8 become an useful aye 

n this opinion of the motives and conduct of his patron the 
bishop of Landaff was certainly right, and to his honour be it spoken, 
that he took the first opportunity of undeceiving him; for when in 
the confidence of unlimited compliance from a sense of recent ob- 
ligations, this minister disclosed to the new prelate his favourite 
plan of pillaging the church and converting it into a pensionary es- 
tablishment, +0 his infinite disappointment he found that he had to 
encounter reasons which he could not answer and scruples which 
he could not overcome. Another instance occurs from which it 
may be inferred that he would have pursued as independent a course 
with respect to the ministry which advanced him as he did towards 
those who prevented his further promotion; and the consequence in 
all probability would have been, that had his own friends continued 
in office, demands refused and expectations disappointed would have 
kept him, if not at Landaff, yet beneath the highest honours or 
emoluments of his profession. 

It is one of the many singularities which eutered into the strangely 
compounded understanding of Bishop Watson, that he should not 
have foreseen to what consequences a conduct like his own in the 
present state of human nature necessarily tended. No being but the 
Searcher of hearts can discover in what exact proportions this ec- 
centric and uncomplying temper was mixed up of native honesty and 
stubborn independence on the one hand, or of pride, obstinacy and 
disappointment on the other. In his own eyes and in those of his 
enemies no such mixture existed; he was in one unblended mass, 
either the most upright or the most perverse and wayward of man- 
kind. But know of mankind might have taught him that a 
conduct like his own when fairly tried and developed is precisely that 
which forfeits the esteem of all parties, and which no patron will ever 
reward. ° 

It is one of the most difficult problems in all casuistry, to deter- 
mine what sacrifices of feeling or opinion, in the combinations of 
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religious or political society, are compatible with perfect sincerity of 
heart, and how far it is required of persons placed in situations of 
trust and power to contract their regards and their exertions to the 
views of that particular association by which they have been entrusted. 
With respect to the first; if, in matters of trifling moment, no pri- 
vate wish, no individual opinion is to be sacrificed to the interests 
of the society to which we belong, no society can exist; if every 


thing is to be given up for that purpose, the rights of conscience are: 


at an end, and unprincipled selfishness will swallow up every dig- 
nified and every independent feeling of the heart. With respect 
to the second; it is obvious that in no. instance whatever are we 
permitted tv oppress, or in any way do wrong to societies to which 
we do not belong, in order to setve the individual interests of that 
to which we do belong. But this is all—To withhold positive 
assistance ; to discountenance accessions of power or numbers to 
rival associations, and not to hold ourselves indifferent, provided 
that the general interests of religion or of literature be promoted, 
by whom they are promoted—these are imperious and pressing 
duties owing by every one who has accepted an office of power and 
trust towards the society to whom he is indebted for the office. 
It is the implied, and, in many instances, the express condition 
on which it is offered. Such; however, was not the conduct of 
Bishop Watson. He was elevated, paid, entrusted by the Church 


of England ; yet, overlooking her special claims on his services, he’ 
deemed himself acquitted of all unfaithfulness to her interests, when, 


with avowed indifference to her as to a particular and national esta- 
blishment, he expressed a regard to the universal church of Christ, 
and acted accordingly. In couformity with this principle, though 
he has no where told his readers of the fact, while resident in the 
University of Cambridge, he promoted a subscription for rebuilding 
the University of Edinburgh, alleging, in his /arge and liberal spirit, 
that if’ the interests of learning were promoted at all, it was of no 
importance to mankind whether they were promoted on this or that 
side of the Tweed. This was true as a general proposition; but he 
might have remembered that it was of importance to his own uni- 
versity, to which he was antecedently bound by every tie of fidelity 
and gratitude. However pernicious and however detestable bigotry 
may be, (and we are ready to stigmatize it as severely as our vastbe) 
such universal laxity and indifference (its Sem are scarcely less 
prejudicial to the interests of mankind. ere is much warm and 


generous feeling, after all, in local, in professional, in national, in 
académical prepossessions ; all of which is annihilated by these wild 
and generalizing principles—the flame cools in proportion as it is 
diffused. 
‘Henceforward we must cease to contemplate the life and cha- 
racter 
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racter of Dr. Watson with any mixture of satisfaction. We can 
look back with pleasure on the toils and attainments of his early 
academical life; the vigour and activity with which he discharged 
its most laborious offices; and even the high and independent. 
spirit which he manifested on every occasion. Hitherto we can 

pardon the natural effects of success, almost unexampled, upon a 

spirit too elate and haughty; but we would, if our duty permitted, 

turn with disgust indeed, yet in disappointed silence, from the 

conduct and the temper of his latter days, stimulated as he was by 

one step of ecclesiastical rank to an unappeasable ambition of 
more ; courting translations, now by mean application, and now 

by rude defiance ; and lastly, pouring out the vials of his wrath, 

without measure and without mercy, on the real or supposed 

authors of his disappointment. To verify these facts must be our 

reluctant and painful task in the remainder of the present Article. 

Were we to transcribe every passage in which, in terms or by 
implication, the writer vaunts of his own candour and liberality of 
sentiment, when, in fact, he is merely defying something venerable 
in the church or respectable in the state, our labours would have 
no end but with the volume before us. We shall content our- 
selves, therefore, with extracting certain preconia, which few men, 
but the bishop of Landaff, would not have blushed to produce on 
their own behalf. 

‘ This doctrine’ (it matters not what) ‘ Mr. Fox had been taught, not 
only by Sydney and Locke, but by Sir George Savile and the late 
Earl of Chatham ; and if these authorities would not suffice, he would 
refer the House to a sermon preached by Dr. Watson, the present 
bishop of Landaff—replete with manly sense and accurate reasoning.’ 

Again :—‘ Ortus a quercu non a salice, I knew not how to bend my 
principles to the circumstances of the times. 1 could not adopt the 
versatility of sentiment which Lord Bacon, with more of worldly wisdom 
than ‘of honour, recommends as necessary to @ man occupied in the 
fabrication of his own fortune. “ Ingenia,” he says, “ gravia ac so- 
lennia, et mutare nescia, plus plerumque habent dignitatis quam fe- 
licitatis.”” 

Of course, the disposition of Dr. Watson was, in his own con- 
ception, one of the gravia ac solennia et mutare nescia. Once 
more— 

‘ My temper could never brook submission to the ordinary means of 
ingratiating myself with great men. I was determined to be advanced 
in my profession by force of desert, or not at all.’ 

Qn another occasion :—‘ Amongst other complimentary letters, I 
received one from Dr. Keene, bishop of os in which he expressed 
his wishes that I had formed my character solely upon the learning and 
ability (he was pleased to say) I possessed, and not on politics,’ 
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‘ His lordship thanked me, and said, “ He should be happy to have 
an/@pportunity of serving the public by serving me.” ’ 

Of the bishop’s speech on the Regency Bill, he was told, ‘ that 
it was looked upon, by at least one side of the house, as the best 
which had been produced in either House of Parliament.’ It was, 
indeed, clear, forcible, and argumentative. After this he was told 
by the regent, on being seized by a sudden resolution to retire from 
ail public concerns, ‘ No; you shall never retire: a man of your 
talents shall never be lost to the public.’ -——‘ When I sat down,’ 
(after his speech on the union with [reland,) ‘ the bishop of Roches- 
ter (Horsley) complimented me with saying, that he had never 
heard such a speech in the House of Lords, and should never hear 
such another ;’ to which the infatuated egotist subjoins, with great 
glee, a letter from Dr. Joseph Warton, in which he styles this same 
speech most eloquent, nervous, convincing, and unanswerable.— 
Ohe jam satis est! 

On the cold reception of his collection of Theological Tracts 
among his brethren, he says, ‘ I was not at all mortified at this 
conduct of the two archbishops, for | had but a poor opinion of 
the theological knowledge of either of their graces.’ 

* I considered the acquisition of it (a bishopric) as no proof of per- 
sonal merit, inasmuch as bishoprics are as often given to the flattering 
dependents, or to the unlearned younger branches of noble families, as 
to men of the greatest erudition; and | considered the possession of it 
as one great cause of personal demerit, for I saw the generality of the 

bishops bartering their independence, and the dignity of their order, for 
- an a translation, and polluting aol humility by the pride 
of prelacy. 

This ee to his crude and impracticable plan, which, after all, 
was not originally his own, but Burnet’s, for equalizing the bishop- 
rics of England. ‘ This being accomplished,’ (mark, gentle reader ! 
mark what follows, and from whom,) ‘ oblige him to a longer resi- 
dence in his diocese than is usually practised, that he may do the 
proper work of a bishop; that he may direct and inspect the flock 
of Christ ; that by his exhortations he may confirm the unstable ; 
by his admonitions reclaim the reprobate ; and by the purity of his 
life render religion amiable and interesting unto all.’ 

Dr. Watson, when this portentous instance of human inconsis- 
tency, or rather audacity, escaped him, was a richer man than his 
ps ll plan would have rendered the bishop of Landaff. He 
is now, to use an elegant and favourite word of his own, rotting 
in his grave, otherwise we should have presumed to ask, In more 
than twenty years, how many days has your lordship ‘ resided in 
your diocese’ ?—At the distance of two hundred miles, how have 
you ‘ directed and inspected the flock of Christ’ ?—By what ‘ exhor- 

tations 
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tations have you confirmed the unstable—by what admonitions 
reclaimed the reprobate’ ?—Have you the comfort of knowing 
that any single soul has been the better for all your ministrations in 
the diocese committed to you? 

Surely the sect is not extinct who were wont to lay on men’s 
shoulders burthens too heavy to be borne, while they themselves 
would not touch them with a finger ! 

But to returo.—His reason for abandoning all study for the 
future is thus expressed :-— 

‘ Had my health been better, I should have had little reason for 
persevering in my studies as I had done. I could not bring myself to 
vote as a minister bade me on all occasions, and I perceived that, 
such was the temper of the times, or such the temper of the man, no- 
thing less than that could secure his attention.’ 


Next follows an account of a personal insult offered to his sg- 
vereign at the levee :— 

* The king gave me a blow about a republic; I answered that I could 
not live under a republic. His majesty still pursued the subject. I 
thought myself insulted, and firmly said, “ Sir, I look upon the ty- 
ranny of any one man to be an intolerable evil, and on the tyranny of 
a hundred to be a hundred times as bad.””! 

Yet notwithstanding this did the modest rejoiner continue to ex- 
pect a translation !— 

After the debate on the regency, ‘ the queen imprudently distin- 
guished by different degrees of courtesy, on the one hand, and me- 
ditated affronts on the other, those who had voted with and against the 
minister.—She received me with a degree of coldness which would have 
appeared to herself ridiculous, could she have imagined how a mind such 
as mine’ (looking down on kings and queens as from an higher sphere) 
‘ regarded, in its honourable proceedings, the displeasure of a woman, 
though that woman happened to be a queen.’ 

*T advised him’ (the Prince of Wales) ‘ to bear with his mother’s 
ill-humour.’ 


This is very much in the coarse style of Burnet. Next appears 
the Lord Chancellor :— 

‘1 neither thought so highly of the chancellor’s talents, nor so 
meanly of my own, on the subject of an ecclesiastical reform, as to 
judge that it became me to overlook his discourtesy in not answeting 
my letter.’ 

Perhaps the most exceptionable passage in the whole volume is 
the following :— 

* The ministers refused to cover themselves with the infamy which 
would justly have attended their submission to such a demand. They 
refused and were dismissed. Such ministers at Constantinople would 
have lost their heads: at London, they as yet’ (in italics) ‘ only lost 
their places. Whilst there remained a competitor of the Stuart 7 
to the throne of Great Britain, the kings of the House of Brunswic 
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were perhaps afraid of that competition, and were satisfied with hav- 
ing been elevated from an arbitrary dominion over a petty principality 
in Germany to the possession of a limited monarchy over the most en- 
lightened and most commercial nation in the world. That competition 
being now extinguished, it could not be thought unnatural were they 
to indulge a desire of emancipating themselves from the restraints of 
parliament ; but there is no way of effecting this so secret, safe, and 
obvious, as by corrupting it.’ 

Twice in the present volume has this bold politician asserted the 
advantage of a surviving competitor to the throne of these realms 
in a rival of the House of Stuart; but the expression of the 
House of Brunswick having been elevated from an arbitrary domi- 
nion over a petty principality te govern England, is not only con- 
ceived in the spirit but.almost couched in the words of Paine, of 
whom it may be remembered, that he talked of ‘ sending for a man 
out of Germany to govern us.’ This, however, is nothing to 
what follows---in which the present representatives of that august 
house, which, for more than a century, has governed this country 
more mildly and equitably than any nation upon earth ever was go- 
verned, are igrver’y accused of wishing to emancipate them- 
selves from all restraints of parliament, and of desiring to take the 
safest and most secret, that is, the wickedest and most insidious way 
to that end—by corruption. It has been whispered that the pru- 
dence of the publisher subjected the present work to some severe 
castrations ; how this offensive and impudent paragraph came to 
escape the knife we do not pretend to guess. ‘There have been times 
in which the printer would not have escaped another operation : 
late examples may perchance have taught such despisers of truth 
and shame, what may now be done with impunity; yet these are 
days of persecution. 

_ The subject of disappointed ambition, as it had poisoned his 
mind with rancour and tinctured all his conversation, 1s widely dif- 
used over the volume before us. It is astonishing that a man of Dr. 
Vatson’s understanding should not have known, that the greatest 
triumph which can be given to an enemy, is to shew that he has galled 
the object of his enmity. How dignified, how honourable, might 
his retirement have been, had he had the fortitude to look down with 
{indifference on rewards which he no longer wanted! If he were not 
mortified to the world as a Christian, he might have contemned 
it as a philosopher; but he clung to it with a grasp no less eager 
on the verge of fourscore, than at the period and in the vigour of 
legitimate ambition. A single instance of this spirit, in which he 
submitted himself to the miserable degradation of being pitied by 

a stranger, we shall give in his own words :— 
‘I was, while at Merthyr, most hospitably entertained by Mr, 
Crawshay (am iron-master.) This gentlemaa, in common with muny 
others 
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Others, expressed his astonishment at the manner with which I had been 
neglected by the court, and, making an apology for his frankness, told 
me, with evident concern, that he was sure I should never be trans- 
lated.—He also said, that I was considered as a man of far too inde- 
pendent a spirit for them, and had long been put down in the queen's 
black book. 1 was more delighted with this disinterested approbation of 
an iron-master’ (by the way, he had offered his diocesan a loan of five 
or ten thousand pane ‘than by the possession of an archbishopric 
acquired by a selfish subserviency to the despotic principles of a court. 
—Still, however, the primacy was uppermost in his mind. 

An inquiry into the religion of a mind thus worldly and ambitious 
thus wayward and fretful, can neither be very interesting nor very 
pleasing ; but we are invited to it by many passages in the present 
volume, and should scarcely satisfy the expectations of the public 
were we wholly to omit it. We begin then with a very remarkable 
passage, which strikingly corroborates an observation of Warburton, 
that long addiction to mathematical pursuits incapacitates the 
mind from weighing the various degrees of moral evidence. 

* I was early in life accustomed to mathematical discussion and the 
certainty attending it, and not meeting with that certainty ia the 
science of metaphysics, of natural and revealed religion, I have an 
habitual tendency to hesitation of judgment, rather than to a peremp- 
tory judgment on many points. But I pray God to pardon this my 
wavering in less essential points, since it proceeds not from any immo- 
ral tendency,’ (certainly it did’ not, at any period of his life,) ‘ and is at- 
tended by’a firm belief of a resurrection, and a future state of retribu- 
tion as described in the Gospels.’ 

From the silence of this passage on other doctrines of revelation, it 
might have been inferred that he was a Socinian, but from that impu- 
tation he has sufficiently redeemed himself im other parts of the pre- 
sent volume. His religion, according to himself, was that of the New 
Testament, as distinct from all commentaries, systems, or articles of 
human invention, and thence alone he appears to have discovered 
the divinity of the second and third persons of the Holy Trinity. 
On the subject of the Atonement, even when it might seem most 
naturally to Lave presented itself, he observes a deep and awful 
silence.* Impregnated as was his ample and expansive understand- 
ing with the sublime philosophy of Newton, he seems to have con- 
templated the Deity, together with eternity and infinite ‘space, 
something in the spirit of that mighty master—‘ Non est eternitas 
et infinitas, sed Eternus et [nfinitus--- Non est duratio et spatium, sed 
durat et adest-—-durat semper et adest ubique, durat ab eterno in 
eternum, ab infinito in infinitum.’+ Still it was ‘ the science of 


“* Tt is but justice to his memory to add, that in one of his Discourses, published im 

1815, he determines, though with some hesitation, in favour of a proper satisfaction for 

sin in the sufferings of Christ, 
“t Prof, ad Principia 
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religion’---still his feelings were rather those of an excursive curio- 
sity wandering over the imagined improvements of intellect in 
eternity, and an endless supply of objects for it to grasp, than 
what may properly be called Christian faith or hope. A passage, 
written almost at the close of his life, confirms our opinion on this 
subject. 

‘ Though the light of Revelation hath not, perhaps cannot make it 
appear what we shall be, yet a due reflexion on the necessity of dying, 
accompanied with the blessed hope of being raised from the dead, and 
of ascending a step higher in the gradation of intellectual existence, may 
make us expect with composure and comfort the inevitable change, 
when we shall become, like the angels of God, immortal, placed, it may 
be, among the lowest ranks of angelic beings, but neither debarred the 
means nor deprived of the hope of “ rising to the highest.”’ 

Of this opinion, neither irrational nor or Raper yet still 
grounded on the principles of analogical probability rather than of 
any distinct revelation, we may say, in the author’s own words, and 
in their intended application to himself—‘ Ingruit senectus, appro- 
pinguat mors, et melioris evi dies, cum hec clarius elucebunt.’"*— 

prelates of the English church, notwithstanding the great 
disadvantages under which, as married men, they are usually placed 
m comparison of their catholic predecessors, have been distinguish- 
ed from the Reformation downward for works of munificence.— 
Much indeed cannot be expected from the bishops of Landaff as 
such, but we have to commend the subject of this Article, together 
with Dr. Preston, bishop of Fernes, his school-fellow and friend, 
for having bestowed a thorough reparation on Heversham School, 
the place of their early education. Our prelate’s account of some 
tntended charities will excite a smile. After the outrages at Bir- 
mingham he had intended to bestow a hundred pounds on Dr. Priest- 
ley, but his intrepidity was overcome by an apprehension of the 
clamour it might occasion.—Could it not have been conveyed in 
an anonymous envelope, or with an injunction of secrecy /—The 
intention we suspect to have been defeated by another principle.— 
The profits arising from the Apology for the Bible (viz. one thou- 
sand pounds) he had intended to consecrate to some work of cha- 
rity, and had proceeded so far with the work as to write an inscrip- 
tion for the front of his intended edifice—‘ ’Tis in capitals already.’ 
_ The general style of this volume, and of all the bishop’s Eng- 
lish works, is such as nearly to place them above the petty cavils of 
criticism—clear and energetic, with occasional strokes of coarse- 
ness, and a general air of bravura, which exactly accorded with the 
tone of his conversation and the expression of his countenance. 
The great and only considerable defect of it is a perpetual ten- 
_ © Advertisement to the bishop’s Miscellaneous Tracts, published A. D.1815. This 

is probably the last sentence which he ever wrote on any religious or literary — 
ency 
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dency to seraps of Latin, which were meant to pass for proofs of 
erudition among his admirers, though they are generally taken from 
very ordinary and trivial sources. ‘To know bow to quote well 
from the writers of antiquity is one of the greatest artifices of lite- 
rature; whereas to court vulgar applause by vulgar citations, is a 
mark at once of bad taste and of low ambition im a scholar, 

One other trait of character in this bishop, which had its origin 
in constitutional intrepidity, we cannot but notice with regret— 
namely, a total want of delicacy, which led him to neglect the 
feelings of the living for themselves or their departed friends. In 
whatever terms he may animadvert upon a character, the name is 
given at length. ‘The most exalted personages of the kingdom are 
treated with the same coarse freedom as the meanest, without cir- 
cumlocution or disguise, while his communications with correspon- 
dents of high rank, on matters of conscience, and of a nature purely 
professional, are marked by the same unseemly disclosure of names 
and titles ;—on such subjects he ought to have remembered and 
imitated the impenetrable secrecy ef the church of Rome. There 
is a single expression so gross that, during the life-time of one 
person, we could neither quote nor distinctly refer to it without a 
degree of indelicacy approaching to that of the writer. 

On the portrait here exhibited of this perfectly original character 
the following reflexions naturally arise —He was governed through 
life by the two leading principles of interest and ambition, both of 
which were thwarted in his political conduct by a temper so way- 
ward, and a presumption so overweening, that the.disappointment 
produced by their collision embittered his mind, and exasperated his 
latter days to a very high degree of malignity. Accomplished as he 
was in academical learning, he had no ingenuous and disinterested 
love of knowledge: he read only that he might teach, and he taught 
only that he might rise. After he became a bishop, 

Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cxsare tantum ; 
and when he felt himself neglected, he avowedly and professedly 
abandoned all study, because (says he) ‘ eagerpess in the pursuit of 
knowledge was a part of my temper, till’ (and only till) ‘ the acqui- 
sition of knowledge was attended with nothing but the neglect of 
the king and his ministers.’ Disgusted therefore and disappointed, 
as much as broken im constitution, he withdrew into — of 
Westmoreland without a library, and to this privation he volunta- 
rily submitted almost thirty years. Lord Falkland was wont to 
commiserate the situation of country gentlemen in rainy weather; 
but who can pity a bishop, wealthy enough to purchase a magnifi- 
cent library, and with a vigorous and excursive understanding to 
make use of it, who spontaneously abandoned himself to oblivion 
ef all his former pursuits of literature during those long = 
Q4 ° 
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of rain and snow which prevail on the banks of Winandermere? 
To the consolation of a meagre and spiteful political pamphlet 
and the énnui of his own corroding reflexions he chose to resign 
himself—he was his own tormentor. 

Infinite and unspeakable are the consolations which this prelate, 
during his long retirement, might have found in the pursuits of prac- 
tical religion ; and great the services which he might have rendered 
to Christianity in general by plain and popular tracts, which from 
him would have required little exertion. He had a clear, familiar 
style, great force of thought and great power of illustration. It might 
have occurred to him, that though he was in effect without a bishop- 
ric, he was still a bishop ; though he had abandoned bis chair, he was 
yet professor of divinity; though he had placed himself at a distance 
from his cure of souls, he was yet a clergyman. He might have re- 
membered, that all his brethren, who in former times had been ex- 
pelled from their sees by civil convulsions, had in poverty and exile 
been exemplary for diligence in preaching, writing and study ; and 
that he stood smgle and alone in the history of episcopacy, as a man 
who, in voluntary banishment, and in possession of all the emolu- 
ments of his profession, had degraded himself to a mere layman.* 
If it should be urged that the exhausted state of his mental faculties 
as well as his bodily health precluded such exertions, the work now 
before us bears ample testimony to the contrary.— Let but the sub- 
ject of politics be started, and he would write and debate almost 
to the last with all the vigour of his best days. 

But there Ais treasure was, and there his heart was also. The 
awful secret, therefore, must come out. He had, as far as we can 
perceive, no very powerful feeling of practical religion. He had 
pursued it (so far as he had studied the matter at all) like any other sci- 
ence. Had he drunk deeply of the genuine spirit of Christianity, how 
would its benign influences have gilded and dignified his declining 
age! Already possessed of high rank and of wealth perpetually in- 
creasing, other dispositions, such as become the sinking years of 
every Christian, but especially of every Christian bishop, would have 
taken place of that envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, with 
which his whole mind and spirit appear to have been corroded during 
the last twenty years of his life. Buta translation was refused him— 
refused to the writer of the successful and admirable Reply to Paine. 
Yes, and it is well known that a bishopric was refused to Paley+ 


‘ * This is the more to be regretted, because the few specimens of his powers as a 
preacher, which he has left behind him in the Miscellaneous Volumes of his works, 
A.D. 1815, (for we desire to distinguish them from his political discourses,) are com- 
positions of the very first order, and when aided by his person, voice, and manner in the 
pulpit, always produced a powerful impression. His discourse on the first and second 

» and the nature of death as affected by each, is almost unequalled in originality 





of thought, and vigour of expression. . 
+ Not asked by himself, or with his own knowledge. 
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—who, without a murmur or a sigh for the disappointment, and 
with a constitution as deeply shattered as that of Bishop Watson, 
continued to benefit his church and country to the end of his life. 
If ambition and rapacity, when carried to such extravagant lengths, 
were not things too serious to be laughed at, who could command 
his muscles at the absurdity of a man, who leaves his native village 
a poor scholar, and eats his own heart for the rest of his days be- 
cause he on/y returns to it Bishop of Landaff! who sets out with 
three hundred pounds, and scarcely thinks one hundred thousand 
an adequate provision for his family ! 

But, as this fact of a non-translation is not only the great source 
of all the obloquy and abuse poured out on kings, queens and mi- 
nisters in the present work, but the great theme and topic of de- 
clamation for his party, we shall take leave to enter somewhat at 
— the merits of the case. 

e patron of several benefices presents a clergyman to one of the 
poorest among them, on which it so happens that there is no par- 
sonage-house, though a residence might easily be obtained. But 
upon this plea the incumbent almost entirely neglects the concerns 
of his parish, excepting when an opportunity presents itself of thwart- 
ing the patron’s interest and inclinations. the vestry, which he is 
sure to seize with eagerness. He is also possessed of another lucra- 
tive office, which, like the first, he has converted into a sinecure, and 
having a private estate, resides wholly upon the last. A domestic 
calamity takes place in his patron’s family, which this gentleman 
converts into an occasion of fomenting domestic animosities, and 
then takes it extremely ill that he has not the choice of every bene- 
fice in the family as it becomes vacant. We would ask now, whe- 
ther, in the common usage of the world, a patron would not be 

- justified in repeated preteritions? And where is the difference be- 
tween such a case and Bishop Watson’s claims upon the crown, 
coupled with the grounds of their rejection? 

But here, it has been said, was an instance of peculiar and unex- 
ampled merits in the cause of religion, to which the bishop in question 
has rendered more eminent services than any or all of his brethren. 
Let it be understood that these peculiar and inexampled merits 
consist in the production of two pamphlets, each it is allowed use- 
ful and excellent in its way. But most things may be taken by two 
handles ; and if our author and his disappointed advo€ates ground 
upon these short productions of a very powerful pen a claim to 
one of the more opulent or more exalted dignities of the church, 
we see the case in a very different, or rather opposite point of 
view. Let it be remembered, that some years before pub- 
lication of the former of these, their author had been in the enjoy- 
ment 
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ment of two thousand pounds per annum from the church, for which 
he had done absolutely nothing; and for which he was the first per- 
son who had done nothing. Now the question really is, not whe- 
ther these productions deserved any additional recompense, but 
whether they were to be considered as any thing like an adequate 
compensation for all the neglected duties of a bishopric and a pro- 
fessorship. Cousidered in this light, we really think that no author 
upon earth was ever so well paid for such a service. 

A few observations on our author’s vaunted independence in par- 
liament, together with the supposed demands usually made on his 
brethren in the exercise of their legislative office, and we have done. 

There is surely some difference between independence and de- 
fiance; and so far is decent and dignified independence from 
being discountenanced in the episcopal order with respect to their 
conduct in parliament, that a busy, officious, loquacious interference 
on the side of ministers is never, we believe, well received. From that 
venerable body a becoming reserve, a comparative indifference, ex- 
cepting on certain momentous questions of church polity, is rather 
expected than the contrary. But it is expected (we are told) of the 
whole body, that they vote with the court. Of some surely who have 
nothing to wish or to wait for, and who are, consequently, in the strictest 
sense, independent, this might be expected in vain were they not go- 
verned by a better principle than obsequiousness. Others again, 
and often those who wanted promotion most, have devoted and do 
devote their lives to the care of their dioceses at a distance from the 
business of parliament, and yet are not discountenanced by a court. 
Perhaps, too, a wise and discerning minister might be aware of 
the consequences which might follow the unwary step of render- 
ing a nian of our prelate’s temper too independent. If Watson, 


bishop of Landaff, was factious and insolent, what might not. 


Watson, archbishop of Canterbury, or even bishop of Durham, 
have become? To make him primate of Ireland would have 
been almost equal to the madness of casting a firebrand to a 
barrel of gunpowder. We have already shewn some points of 
resemblance betwixt Burnet and the late bishop of Landaff, be- 
twixt one whig and another: as many, perhaps, remain to be ex- 
hibited betwixt the latter and Swift, a whig and tory. Though 
clergymen, the hearts and heads of both were absorbed in politics ; 
both affected the same rude and offensive familiarity with the great ; 
both saw, in early life, the fall of those respective admimistrations 
to which they were attached ; both spent the rest of their days in 
libelling, or iv embarrassing those which followed ; and both sunk 
alike into moody malignity, which the poetical genius of Swift, and 
his talent of expressing himself with unparalleled severity in 

, verse, 
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verse, at length exasperated into madness. From this last and 
most deplorable calamity our prelate was happily exempt ; but 
this is the only happiness which we can predicate of his temper 
and understanding in the decline of his days, and the extinction of 
his influence. ith his domestic, or social qualities, we have no 
concern. It is our office to pronounce upon the evidence now 
before us—on his own intrepid and faithful exhibition of himself; 
and sorry we are to say, that in point of self-ignorance, vanity, 
rancour, and disappointed ambition, united with great original 
abilities, our country, more various in its combinations of intellect 
and temper than any other, has produced nothing similar or second 
to it since the example of Swift ; and for the quiet of this church 
and state, or rather for the sake of human nature, we sincerely and 
— wish that it may never be our lot to animadvert upon a 
ird. 





Erratum. 


In the citation. from Mr. Bentham’s admirable orthoepical work, p. 133, for Sir 
Samuel of Romilly read Sir Samuel de Romilly. 
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The History of Elsmere and Roya, an Episode. The Merry Matter written 
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ome Mathers: the Grave, by a Solid Gentleman. @vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Ss. 

Mandeville, a Tale of the Seventeenth Century in England. By William 

Godwin. Svols. iJ2mo. 11. 1s. boards. 
POETRY. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland; a Poem. By Robert Carlyle. fc. 8vo. 
5s. boards. , 

Zapolya, a Christmas Tale, in two parts. By S.T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Cambridge Prize Poems ; being a complete Collection of the English Poems 
which have obtained the Chancellor's Gold Medal in the University of Cam- 
bridge. fc. 8vo. 5s, . 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise upon the Poor Laws, with a View to the Measures likely to be 
proposed in Parliament for their Amendment. By Thomas Peregrine Courte- 
nay, Esq. One of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed for the 
Consideration of that Subject. 8vo. 2s. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws. By John Davison, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Refutation du ‘ Manuscrit venu de St. Héléne d’une Manitre inconnue,’ ou 
Tableau des Fureurs de la Guerre et des Avantages dela Paix. Par un Officier 
supérieur de l’Armée. 5s. 6d., 

nsecurity of the British Funds. Essay on Public Credit, by David 
Hume. Witha Letter addressed to the British People, on the sound and pro- 
phetic nature of its Principles. 8s. 6d. ; 
THEOLOGY. 

A Course of Sermons for the Lord’s Day throughout the Year, from the first 
Sunday in Advent, to the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. Adapted to, and 
taken chiefly from the Service for the Day. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Visitation of Herbert, Lord Bishop of 
Landaff, in August, 1817. 2s. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, Translated into pure Bi- 
blical Hebrew, for the Use of the Jews in every part of the World. Pub- 
lished at the expense of the London Society for prometing Christianity among 
the Jews. S8vo. 21s. on common paper, and 26s. fine. 

The Old Church of England Principles, opposed to the ‘ New Light,’ in a 
series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical Sermons, on the First Lesson in the 
Morning Service, of the different Sundays and great Festivals throughout the 
Year. Shewing the connexion between the Old and New Testaments; and 
explaining the Histories, Characters, Types, and Prophecies of the former, by 
the Events, Persanages, Realities, and Fulfilments of the Latter, with a Preface. 
By the Rev. Richard Warner. vol. i. 12mo, 6s. boards. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, on Tues- 

ay, December 16, 1817, being the Day appointed for the Commemoration of 
Benefactors of that Society. By James Henry Monk, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1s, 

God is Love the most pure, my Prayer, and my Contemplation; freely 
Translated from the Original of M. D’Eckharthausen, with suitable Alterations 
and Additions, and including a Companion to the Altar. By Johnson Grant, 
M.A. Minister of Kentish Town Chapel. 12mo. @s. 6d. 

Hore Mosaice; or, a Dissertation on the Credibility and Theology of the 
Pentateuch ; and on the Connection of the Patriarchal, the aes | - the 
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Christian Dispensations. Comprehending the Substance of Eight Lectures 
read before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1801: pursuant to the Will 
of the late Rev. John Bamptou, A.M. By G. S. Faber, B.D. Rector of Long 
Newton, Durham. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 5s. ; 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes respecting Cranbourn Chase, with a very concise Account of it; 
together with the Amusements it afforded our Ancestors in the Days of Yore. 
By William Chafin, Clerk. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of Croydon; comprising a General and De- 
scriptive Account of the Town, its Hamlets and Manors, their Ancient and 
Present Possessors, from the earliest Authentic Records to the present Time, 
&e. &c. By the Rev. D. W. Garrow, B.D. with plates. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial 
gos of the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804. Vol. III. 
8vo. il. 1s. 

Peak Scenery, being the first of a Series of Excursions in Derbyshire. By 
E. Rhodes, of Sheffield. With Engravings by Messrs. W. B. and G. Cooke, 
from Drawings by F. L. Chantrey, A.R.A. Imperial 4to. with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, on India Paper, Sl. each. Royal 4to. 11. 14s. Demy 
4to. 11. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
- Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries. ited by Robert Walpole, A.M. 
4to. 31. 3s. with plates. 


Observations, Moral, Literary, and Antiquarian, made during a Tour through ' 


the whole of the Pyrenees, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Netherlands, 
in the Years 1814 and 1815. By John Milford, Junior, late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 1s. 

History of a Six Week’s Tour through a part of France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Holland; with Letters descriptive of a Sail round the Lake of 
Geneva, and of the Glaciersof Chamouni. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

eS 
FRENCH BOOKS. 

De Candolle, Regni Vegetabilis Systema Naturale, sive Ordines, Genera, et 
Species Plantarum, secundum Methodi Naturalis Normas Digestarum et De- 
scriptarum. Vol. L. continens prolegomena, et ordines quinque, nempe, Ranun- 
culceas, Dilleniaceas, Magnoliaceas, Annonaceas, et Menispermeas. 8vo, 18s. 

* Villers (Charles de), Précis Historique sur la Présentation de la Confession 
d’Augsbourg a |’Empereur Charles V. par plusieurs Princes, Etats, et Villes 
d’Allemagne. Quvrage posthume. Suivi du Texte de la Confession d’Augs- 
bourg. Nouvelle Traduction Francaise, accompagnée de Notes. 12mo. 2s. 

Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques Italiennes dans le moyen 
Age. Vols. XII, XIII, XIV. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Mémoires pour servir 4 l'Histoire des éventmens de la fin du dix-huititme 
Siecle, — 1763 jusqu’en 1810. Par l’Abbé Georgel. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1817. 11. 

Mémoires pour servir a |’Histoire de la Campagne de 1815, dans la Vendée. 
Par le Comte d’Autichamp. 8vo. Paris, 1817. 5s. 

Annales du Musée et de |’Ecole Moderne des Beaux-arts. Salon de 1817. 
8vo. Patis, 1817. Cartonné, 11. 5s. 

Traité des Maladies des Femmes, par Capuron. 8vo. 1817. 12s. 6d. 

Connaisgance des Tems, ou des Mouvements célestes, a l’usage des Astro- 
yomes et des Navigateurs, pour l’an 1820. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 10s. 6d. 
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